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EDITORIAL. 


THE differences of opinion existing in regard to matters 
religious, theological, and philosophical are recognised by the 
Editors of THe Hrssert Journat in the spirit in which any 
natural phenomena would be regarded. As Editors of this 
Journal it is not for us to deplore these differences nor to take 
measures for their reconciliation. We shall judge ‘of opinions 
by the seriousness with which they are held and the fairness 
and ability with which they are maintained. Among extant 
varieties of religious thought none is selected by us as the type 
to which the rest should conform. 

One possible exception may be found. To dead forms of 


religious thought (if such exist), and to those which have lost 


the power to outgrow their own limitations, THe H1pBert 
JoURNAL does not profess a mission. Its opportunities will be 
reserved for the thought which lives and moves. 

Within the wide area thus indicated we seek to provide a 
common centre of literary expression for as many as may desire 
its opportunities. 

In a department where such experiments have hitherto 
been rare we propose to practise the doctrine of the “open 


door,” believing that the co-presence of varied inmates under 
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one literary roof, while weakening the individuality of none, 
may strengthen the deeper brotherhood of all. 

Further, we are of opinion that truth is to be found not in 
the conclusions to which any single line of thought may lead 
but in the totality of conclusions to which all lines have led, 
and are still leading, the instructed Reason of man. Though 
separate members of this Totality may appear discordant as 
between themselves, we imagine that in the vast combination 
they become elements of some final harmony. 

To conduct THE HipBert JOURNAL in a spirit consonant 
with those views is our aim. 

In thus describing ourselves we are aware that the principle 
involved is widely accepted as a theory, while to some the 
statement of it will seem almost a commonplace. But though 
accepted theoretically, little has yet been done to translate the 
principle into fact. THe Hipsert Journa is offered to the 
thoughtful public as a contribution to that end, and those who 
are concerned in the offer believe they are neither in advance 
of their time nor out of harmony with its present wants. 

That such an undertaking will have its value we venture to 
hope. We trust that it may work together with other agencies 
of our time in promoting a better understanding between the 
divided parts of the religious world. For, whatever harm mzey 
be associated with the conflict of opinions disappears in propor- 
tion as these are brought into intelligent contact. Not that 
the extent of a difference is necessarily diminished by contact 
of the differing elements ; in some cases it will be rather in- 
creased ; but misunderstanding (the root of all bitterness) is 
thereby made less excusable. 

Many modes of achieving this object may be imagined. 
For example, were men of all faiths able to unite in common 
acts of worship, or were they to meet ecumenically for the 
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EDITORIAL 3 


personal discussion of their problems, it is a reasonable conjec- 
ture that if some new differences would be created, other and 


_ deeper unities would be revealed. But, as to the first mode, 


this type of the Church Universal has so far found scanty 
favour in the eyes of men; offered it may have been, but 
accepted never. The second, again, is practicable only within 
narrow limits. There still remains, however, the plan of pro- 
viding a common ground for the literary expression of opinion. 

If persons cannot meet in either of the first two modes, 
opinions may at least be gathered in the third. We believe 
that these common meeting-places of written thought are 
needed. If such exist already, they are either insufficient in 
number or restricted in character. It is the object of THE 
Hissert JourNAL to offer to religious thought a genuinely 
open field. 

From this the inference might be drawn that within the 
large area indicated by its title—Religion, Theology, and 
Philosophy—Ture Hipsert JourNAL stands for nothing in 
particular. Our position would thus be defined in purely 
negative terms. 

But the following considerations will show, we trust, that 
the aim of the Journal is positive. 

1. It will be admitted that, amid all varieties of religious 
opinion, the goal of religious aspiration is One. The thoughts 
of men, though separated at the beginning, and on their own 
level, by every degree of intellectual difference, have yet a 
common End, raised by infinity above all human levels, to 
which, as to a focal point, they inevitably converge. Thus in 
the last analysis we reach a principle which gives an inner 
unity to reverent minds. This inner unity THE HIBBERT 
JOURNAL will seek to represent. 

2. As between those who shun inquiry on the ground that 
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the form of religious thought is already fixed in human 
language, and those, again, who see in theology a process akin 
to evolution in nature, the sympathies of the Journal are 
frankly with the latter. For “advanced” thought we have 
no special affinity; but thought which advances, it is our 
mission to represent. In the mode of conducting this Journal 
the implication will be that movement, in accordance with 
intellectual law, betokens health and vitality in religion. At 
the same time, we are on our guard against defining the 
direction such movement ought to take—whether as a return 
to old positions or as a departure for new. Carefully avoiding 
the pre-judgment of that question, our aim must be to reflect 
the movement of religious thought in its continual approach 
to firmer ground. 

3. The movement of thought aforesaid is promoted by the 
conflict of forces within itself. Accepting this principle we 
shall allow the Journal to exhibit the clash of contrary opinions. 
No attempt will here be made to select the views of concordant 
minds. Rather will controversy be welcomed, our belief being 
that the encounter of opposites kindles the spark of truth. 
We are well aware of the danger the conflict of opinion runs 
from some of its emotional accompaniments. But these are 
no necessary part of itself; and when avoided, as they will be 
here, the end of controversy is not darkness but light. 

We stand, then, for three positive truths: that the Goal of 
thought is One; that thought, striving to reach the Goal, must 
forever move ; that, in the conflict of opinion, the movement 
is furthered by which the many approach the One. These 
three principles, which are obviously co-ordinate, express the 
spirit of THe Hisserr Journat as a “ Review of Religion, 


Theology, and Philosophy.” 
L, P. JACKS. 
Oct. 1si, 1902. G. DAWES HICKS. 
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THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Ir is generally allowed by liberal Churchmen that at the 
present time there is great need of some reconstruction of 
doctrine, if doctrine is to occupy in the Christianity of the 
future a place as important as it has held in the Christianity 
of the past. But most of them seem to shrink from the 
attempt at such reconstruction. A very able and liberal theo- 
logian writes, “Those who speak most of the reformulation of 
the Faith do not appear to me to be the men who know the 
past.” Any effort in this direction meets with severe critics 
and few friends. And what is far worse, it is almost sure to 
be exceedingly partial and incomplete. Doctrine has been in 
the past evolved rather by the life of the Church than by the 
efforts of individuals, and any satisfactory formulation of it is 
likely to come from those who have acquired a right to express 
the voice of the Church. 


I. 


Let me begin a brief discussion of the basis of doctrine by 
citing a definition of it by one of the greatest of modern Church- 
men, Dr Westcott : 1+ 

‘Christian doctrine is at any time the present intellectual 
appreciation of certain actual events. It is not based upon a 
mythology which must fade away in the fuller light. It is not 
bound up with a philosophy which answers to a special stage in 


1 Lessons from Work, p. 77. 
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the progress of thought. It is an attempt to seize the mean- 
ing of occurrences which are part of the history of mankind.” 

While I should in a general way accept this statement, it 
seems to me by no means free from ambiguity. Are the 
events which lie at the roots of doctrine the facts recorded in 
the Gospels, or the facts of the continuous Christian life? 
Probably Dr Westcott would include both. But the history 
contained in the Gospels is certainly largely mixed with 
mythology. A permanent basis for doctrine can only be found 
in historic facts the evidence for which is beyond question, the 
realities of the permanent life of the spirit. And again, in 
maintaining that doctrine must not be made dependent upon 
particular schemes of philosophy, Dr Westcott doubtless states 
a truth. Yet the actual form taken by doctrines in various 
ages must needs be greatly influenced by the current philo- 
sophic views. It is only the spirit or essence of them which 
is permanent. Yet, taken broadly, Dr Westcott’s statement 
is true. The first and most fundamental point in all reformula- 
tion of doctrine seems to be that it must take its start less 
from historic record, and less from metaphysical principle, than - 
from experience. 

In saying that doctrine cannot be primarily based on historic 
record, I do not of course mean that it is cut loose from the 
past, or that the history of religion is to us unimportant. On 
the contrary, as I shall presently insist, history must play an 
enormous part in any rational form of doctrine. To us history 
must be of infinitely more account than it could possibly be to 
those who were unacquainted with historic method and did not 
discern between fact and fable. To no mind trained in modern 
methods can any fact, whether of the present or the past, be in- 
different or unmeaning: yet to proceed in the time-honoured 
manner, to take the crude fact or supposed fact of the Christian 
origins, and to build it into a structure of doctrine, is an illegit- 
imate proceeding. It is illegitimate for two valid reasons: 
first, because the actual objective fact desiderated is seldom 
or never to be had. Modern critical methods have dispelled 
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the notion that it is possible in ancient history to ascertain the 
simple objective fact, save in certain cases. We can only reach 
_ probability, not certainty ; we can discover what was believed 
to have taken place rather than what actually took place. And 
secondly, even if we could draw up a list of objective facts in 
religious history, they would be found to be in themselves 
colourless. ‘They would contain no doctrine: doctrine would 
have to be added to them by imagination and belief. 

This is clear if we take the simplest of examples. That 
Jesus Christ died on the cross may fairly be considered, in spite of 
difficulties raised by a few objectors, as a definite fact of history. 
This fact may serve as an attachment to which doctrine may 
cling: but in itself it involves no doctrine. “Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate:” to this Tacitus would subscribe as readily as 
St Paul. But the fact only becomes related to doctrine when 
we add to it what is not mere fact of history: “Crucified for 
us under Pontius Pilate.” There indeed we have doctrine ; and 
the doctrine conveyed in the words “ for us” is not merely de- 
tachable from the fact ; but it has been so detached by thousands 
of Christians who have based it rather on spiritual experience 
than on historic evidence of the nature of which they have been 
ignorant. 

Nothing indeed endures, as possible foundation for doctrinal 
construction, save observation and experience. And the realm 
of observation may be readily divided into three main provinces 
—the physical world, the world of consciousness, and the world 
of history. In some matters, more especially as regards the 
being and attributes of the Creator, appeal has from antiquity 
been made to the testimony of the works which He has created. 
And in modified ways such appeal still lies open to us, is indeed 
inevitable in the case of every man of science who has imagin- 
ation and conscience. The Founder of Christianity was very 
fond of appealing to processes and phenomena of the visible 
world as being a mirror in which we may trace the action and 
the love of the Father in Heaven; and the example which He 
set is one specially attractive to an age so bent as ours towards 
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the pursuit of physical and biological studies. Yet, after all, the 
visible world can throw but little light on the deeper phases of 
religion, can but furnish us with hints and suggestions. Far 
more important, with a view to the formulation of doctrine, is 
that psychology which studies the mind and heart of man. It 
is here that we most completely differ from the early founders 
of the Christian religion. The world of sense lay open to them ; 
and though they did not see so far beneath its surface as we, 
yet they necessarily discerned much. But in the ancient world 
man had scarcely learned to turn the eyes of observation inwards, 
to study himself not merely as a part of the visible world but 
as a microcosm in many ways reacting against that world, as 
not merely contained in that world but in turn containing it. 
For good or for evil, mankind has become self-conscious. 
What the ancients did by an inner impulse we do of set pur- 
pose; what they knew confusedly in regard to human nature 
we know methodically, or at least we are studying by method. 
To use a bold phrase, God is committing to man more and 
more every year the rule of the world and the guidance 
of society; and man is obliged to try to discover what are 
the limits of his own powers and what the laws of his own 
development. 

In introspective psychology there inhere very great dangers. 
It cannot be completely successful. But there are methods by 
which the weaknesses which cannot be wholly removed from 
it may be lessened. I speak at present of psychology in rela- 
tion to religion, though the same observations would apply to 
other aspects of psychology. Religious psychology, then, may 
be exterded in scope, and made far safer in its results, if with 
the analytic method we combine those of anthropology and of 
history. We have to correct or to confirm the psychologic 
views drawn from the phenomena of our own church or our 
own country by extending our observation to the lands where 
other religions prevail. And we have to draw largely upon the 
reservoirs of spiritual experience stored up in the memoirs and 
the writings of persons of unusual insight and genius in matters 
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of religion. Above all, we have the history of the Christian 
Church, from the day when the Apostles were called to become 
. fishers of men, down to our own days. ‘That history is no 
random collocation of events, but an orderly development, 
though sometimes, it must be confessed, periods of materialism 
and retrogression intervene between the brighter patches. But 
the spirit of the Founder has never wholly deserted the Society. 
A hundred times the flame of the spiritual life has burned low, 
but it has always revived. Thus to every Christian, the history 
of Christianity becomes a vast storehouse of truth and of 
wisdom, mingled of course with baser elements. As Plato in 
his Republic tried to make clear the nature of man by studying 
the working of an ideal society, so in the history of the Church 
the main facts of the spiritual life are set out on a nobler scale 
and with clearer lessons for us all. Particular facts in the 
history of the Church may be very doubtful: their acceptance 
or rejection depends upon evidence; but about the main lines 
and tendencies of that history we can safely assure ourselves. 


II. 


It appears to me that the whole complexion of doctrine in 
our days must be essentially psychologic, must take its start 
from facts of human nature. Doctrine consists mainly of three 
sections: the doctrine of God, or Theology proper ; the doctrine 
of Christ, or Christology ; the doctrine of man, or Soteriology. 
Now a system of doctrine which starts from the records of 
history will put Christology in the first place; a system of 
doctrine which starts from the facts of the visible world will 
put Theology in the first place; a system of doctrine which 
starts from the facts of human nature, and man as a religious 
being, will put Soteriology in the first place. ‘These three species 
of doctrine have each in turn held supremacy in the Christian 
Church, none of them ever to the exclusion of the others. To 
speak quite roughly and generally, Christology, which often 
passed into Theology, mainly occupied the Christian society, 
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and particularly the Greek section of it, down to the fourth 
century. Soteriology was later in development, and belonged 
mainly to the Western branch of the Church, and was again 
dominant at the time of the Reformation. ‘Theology proper 
has usually been less prominent; but everywhere in the 
eighteenth century, for example, it overshadowed the other 
species of doctrine. 

Probably, under modern conditions, Soteriology must hold 
the pre-eminence. I am not sure that if we look round us we 
should at once feel this to be the case. The Church, at all 
events in our country, is far more fully occupied with attention 
to the temporal and social needs of men than with their 
spiritual health. This is, however, a temporary secularisation 
of religion. And the more enthusiastic forces of Christianity, 
such as the Methodists, certainly concern themselves largely 
with matters of Soteriology. However that be, it seems clear 
that the spiritual nature of man will be the primary subject of 
religious doctrine in the century which has but lately begun 
for us. 

It is our business, in the broader, whiter light which floods 
the twentieth century, clearly to discern, and methodically to 
arrange, elements of life which by our ancestors were rather 
felt than known, but which often lie deep, near the very roots 
of our being. In order that we may do this, we must needs 
use critical methods; but we must beware of thinking that 
criticism necessarily leads to negation. There is a rationalist 
criticism which examines everything from the lofty height of 
its own conceit, rejecting all that does not happen to have an 
obvious reason and an immediate justification. And there is 
a scientific or historic criticism which is full of caution and of 
reverence, which recognises that for all phenomena which have 
appeared in the world there must be a justification of some 
sort, and that what has been nobly thought and strongly felt 
in the past is almost sure to have roots going down to what is 
best and most durable in man. 

One may cite a recent example suggested by events going 
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on in the world. Few of the superstitions of the Middle Ages 
seem to us more degrading, few more indefensible, than those 


- connected with the earnest desire to possess the actual bodies 


of saints and martyrs. Undoubtedly this desire has led to 
deeds which cannot but be condemned, and to gross materialism 
in religion. Yet quite recently, when the body of Mr Rhodes 
was laid to rest among the rocks of the Matoppo hills, in 
the midst of the land which he saved for Britain, none could 
fail to feel that the interment, though of a dead and decaying 
body, had real meaning, and that the dead hand of the great 
statesman would guard the Matoppo hills more securely than 
thousands of soldiers. For no view of human nature could be 
more faulty or more shallow than the view which regards it as 
swayed only by material advantages, and moving only on the 
lines of reason. Feeling, sentiment, imagination, the ghosts 
of dead beliefs, sway us often far more than the things which 
can be seen and measured. 

In the eighteenth century the theistic rationalism of writers 
like Gibbon and Voltaire rejected with contempt’ what they 
regarded as the exploded superstitions of popular Christianity. 
But before long, the progress of philosophy revealed the fact 
that the doctrines which refined theism guarded as based on 
reason really rested on a base hardly more solid than that 
which upheld the doctrines which they scouted as irrational. 
In these days any man who wishes to proceed reasonably 
moves with infinitely more caution, and knows better than to 
set aside ancient beliefs merely on subjective or rationalistic 
grounds. 

As examples of the cautious and appreciative studies which 
must lie at the basis of any satisfactory criticism of the doctrines 
of Soteriology, I would cite two books which have recently 
appeared, both of which seem to me to be of value. One is 
Mr Starbuck's Psychology of Religion, a work not very pro- 
found, but containing interesting statistics which seem to prove 
that the phenomena of sorrow for sin, of conversion, and of 
the second birth are as natural and normal in the life of men 
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and women as are the gladness which arises in us at the time 
of spring, or the yearnings which accompany the change from 
youth to manhood. The other work, Mr Granger's Soul of a 
Christian, is far more profound and valuable, for the author, 
instead of merely observing the phenomena of the somewhat 
shallow religious life of the Methodists and Presbyterians of 
America, has betaken himself to the vast reservoirs of spiritual 
experience contained in the works of Augustine and Bunyan, 
of St Theresa and St John of the Cross. He has tried to 
arrange and classify those facts of the spiritual life to which 
those great samts bear testimony, and has thus done a great 
service to all students of religion.’ 

If I venture, working on much the same lines as Mr 
Granger, to speak briefly of the doctrines of Soteriology as 
based on fact, I would do so with all humility, as one merely 
trying to arrange facts in a particular light. 

The great and essential realities which lie at the roots of 
all Soteriologic doctrines are three: First, that man has a 
natural sense of sin, which may be in individuals stronger or 
weaker, but which tends to be very keen in those who are 
most alive to spiritual realities. Second, that the load of sin 
can only be removed by a change of heart, the change which 
by Christians is commonly called conversion, but which may 
be either sudden or gradual. Third, that no man by his own 
strivings can bring about this change, but that it is wrought 
in him, not in defiance of his own will, but by a kind of 
absorption of it by a higher Power. 

I am aware that there are among us some writers who 
regard these primary facts as not fact but fancy. I cannot at 
present attempt to confute them. I can but refer them to 
statistics like those of Mr Starbuck, or to the remarkable 
lectures on the Gifford foundation recently delivered at Edin- 
burgh by one of the first of psychologists, Professor William 


This paper was written before the appearance of Mr James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience, which must now take its place as by far the ablest and 
most authoritative work on the religion of experience. 
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James. To prove the reality of spiritual fact is indeed almost 
as difficult a task as to prove to a blind man that the material 


- world is full of colour. Victor Hugo has observed: “Some 


men deny the infinite; some, too, deny the sun; they are the 
blind.” When we find certain moral conditions existing in a 
rudimentary form among savages, clearly seen in civilised 
nations, strongly marked in the noblest of human beings who 
have ever lived, I do not think that we need pause to prove 
that they are natural to man as man. 

When we investigate the phenomena of the life of religion 
in a spirit of observation, we see that the divine power revealed 
in conduct touches the will sooner than the understanding, 
passes through the will to the understanding. Thus while, 
from the philosophic point of view, the question, What is right 
conduct ? precedes the question, How shall I do what is right ? 
religion reverses the order of these questions. The will is 
first inspired, and then by following the divine guidance one 
by degrees learns to know good and evil. I do not say that 
intellect is of no use in the inquiry as to right and ‘wrong, but 
I say that intellect has often to be helped by the insight which 
comes of inspiration. The man who follows the divine will 
often learns what it is sooner than the philosopher, though the 
latter soon finds a function in harmonising, in watching the 
results of deeds, in making clear and articulate the often 
obscure tendencies which move individuals and societies. Phil- 
osophy and reason are lamps which light up our paths and 
show us whither each tends. When the lamp shows that one 
path leads to ruin, we may say that the lamp helps us to avoid 
it; but the phrase is scarcely correct : it is we who choose ; and 
if we choose the road to ruin, the lamp would help us to walk 
in it as readily as it would help us in the path which leads to 
good. 

If this brief sketch of the root-facts of the religious life be 
at all accurate, we shall see that some of the great doctrines 
of Christian Soteriology have profound roots in human nature. 
They may be revealed doctrine; indeed, all true doctrine is 
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revealed: but they can be justified in their essence by an 
appeal to fact. I say in their essence, because as they stand 
in our Creeds and Confessions and Articles of Religion they 
are mixed up with a great deal of mythic history and aban- 
doned philosophy. The ninth, tenth and eleventh Articles of 
the Prayer Book might be regarded almost as an abstract of 
what I have said. But they add a setting, some parts of which 
are disputable. They assume that Adam was historic, and 
the progenitor of mankind ;—that is a Jewish element. They 
assume that the phronéma sarkos, as the Article puts it, is 
opposed to the divine influence, which is an element mainly 
taken from the mystic religion of Greece. And further, they 
give to the teaching a Christian form, holding that the grace 
of God is given to men in consequence of the obedience and 
death of the Founder of Christianity. No doubt in the past 
this essentially Christian element has been inseparable from 
the doctrine of divine grace, and to the great mass of Christians 
is still inseparable from it. Yet there can be no doubt that 
separation is from the logical and psychological view possible, 
whether or not it be possible in the practical life of the Church. 
Into these matters I cannot at present go further; they would 
involve Christologic discussions which are excluded by the 
plan of the present paper. 

Let us pass to a doctrine taught in another Article of the 
Church, that of Election. This teaching is somewhat archaic 
in form, and probably few even of those who enter the ministry 
really accept it. But the noteworthy thing about it is that 
it has but a veneer of Christianity. The Article speaks of 
election in Christ, but the phrase does not go deep. The 
doctrine, as taught by St Paul, is taken straight, metaphors 
and all, from the writings of Jeremiah. It is Jewish in origin. 
But though its pedigree is thus Jewish, it has parallels among 
all peoples. The notion of divine predestination plays a very 
important part in the theology of Islém. Belief in fate in 
Greece sometimes quite overshadowed the belief in the gods. 
And very many of the men who have made the greatest name 
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in the world,—Cesar, Napoleon, Cromwell ; or to come to our 
own times, Napoleon III., Bismarck, Gordon, Rhodes,—have 
‘accepted in some form the doctrine of destiny or predestination. 

Of course the doctrine, in passing through the brain of 
St Paul into Christianity, took definite colour and form. He 
teaches not merely that men are destined to success and failure, 
to happiness and misery, in this world, but that eternal happi- 
ness is only for those who are chosen in the eternal purpose of 
God. At least, this is the belief expressed in some passages in 
the Pauline letters. But it does not dwell in the Apostle’s mind, 
or really tincture his theology. He never tells his converts 
that it is useless for them to attempt to lay hold upon life 
unless they are thereto ordained. It is at bottom only an 
intense conviction that he himself was called and preordained 
by divine purpose for certain ends. And what he feels in his 
own case he feels bound to assume as a general experience. 

We cannot hesitate to say that though the doctrine of 
predestination has often in the world assumed unlovely and 
unworthy forms, though it has been to sensitive souls the cause 
of unmeasured pain and anguish, yet at bottom it is based upon 
experience and reality. This doctrine, in varied forms, is an 
attempt or a series of attempts to explain, what is a fact of 
vast import and sublime majesty, that the destinies of men are 
arranged and swayed by a Power, mighty beyond our dreams, 
and wise beyond our imagination, who does place them as 
chessmen are placed on a board, and makes it impossible for 
them to move save in certain directions. 

The complementary doctrine, that of reprobation, I take 
to be the result of applying logic where logic is powerless. 
St Paul did not hold the view that the non-elect were destined 
to endless punishment; he only thought that such might fail 
to grasp the life in Christ, and so altogether lose the future life 
which belonged only to Christians. But when, later on, it 
was believed that the dead were divided into two rigid camps 
of the saved and the lost, then the theologians who held the 
doctrine of election were driven to believe also in the doctrine 
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of final reprobation. For us the great day of judgment, that 
nightmare of the slumber of the Middle Ages, has lost its 
definite and dramatic character. We reject cataclysmic views, 
and hold that the future life must have close relations with 
the life of the present. Thus for us any doctrine of destiny 
or election must have quite a different setting from that of 
Augustine and Calvin. We shall not accept the analogy of 
the clay and the potter, because a vessel of clay is dead, and 
we are alive. But we may still believe that to every man at 
birth there is assigned a task, that every life has an ideal 
aspect interpenetrating its visible manifestations. And we 
may believe that accordingly as each of us does the allotted 
task, and succeeds in making the actual lite resemble the ideal 
life, in that degree each of us is partaker of salvation; but yet 
after all it is not we that can attain the ideal, but the ideal 
which works itself out in us, shining in our darkness, 
strengthening our feeble wills and heating our languid desires. 
This is in reality a modern transcript of the old doctrine of 
election. 


Ill. 


We pass next from the Soteriologic or human side of 
doctrine to the doctrine of God, or Theology proper. I think 
it could not be denied by any thinking man that the view 
of God held by any religiously minded person in our days 
is in some ways vastly more lofty and severe than any views 
which were possible to the early Christians. On some sides, 
those relating to feeling and conduct, it may be that the last 
words as to the divine nature were uttered in Palestine nine- 
teen hundred years ago. The nature of conduct and of 
feeling, which is inchoate or truncated conduct, does not 
greatly vary from age to age. But on the intellectual side 
we have made enormous progress. Those two artificial senses, 
the telescope and the microscope, have entirely changed our 
notion of creation, by introducing us to the immeasurably vast 
and the inconceivably minute. The world has ceased to be 
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the centre of the visible universe, and now seems to us, with 
all its glory and splendour, almost like a mote in the sunbeam. 
Man on his physical side, while a marvellous production, is 
yet beyond expression weak and limited. Various recent 
writers have set forth, perhaps none more ably than the 
author of Natural Religion, the view of God as it slowly 
impresses itself upon the pious worker in the field of natural 
science. He becomes a severe, almost a Puritan, Monotheist. 
“Tf we will look at things and not merely at words, we shall 
soon see that the scientific man has a theology and a God, 
a most impressive theology, a most awful and glorious God. 
I say that man believes in a God who feels himself in the 
presence of a Power which is not himself, and is immeasurably 
above himself, a Power in the contemplation of which he is 
absorbed, in the knowledge of which he finds safety and 
happiness.” 

Thus wrote Professor Seeley. But while we are all in 
some degree swayed by the severe theism of the astronomer 
and the chemist, we must not forget that the true. revelation 
of God must always be to the inward rather than to the 
outward eye. Nature can never by herself give us a full or 
final revelation of the Creator. The poets of nature, such as 
Wordsworth and Ruskin, throw over nature an imaginative 
haze of their own. Many of those who closely study evolution 
in the world see in it the working of something which, to com- 
pare great things with small, may be likened to human choice 
and purpose. But even the poet of nature and the reader 
of design in the world would not even look among things 
visible for traces of the divine, unless they had already found 
such traces in their own hearts and lives. The final witness 
to God will always be found in the words of Augustine, 
“Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till 
it find rest in Thee.” Reading these words, one may imagine 
that Augustine had risen above the local and temporal in 
religion to the essential truth of it. Yet Augustine, in 


another piace, gives a version of the same aspiration which 
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may serve to show that we have moved since his day. “Our 
rational nature,” he writes, “is so great a good, that there is 
no good wherein we can be happy save God.” 

What a bathos we have in these words. And they serve 
to emphasise the fact that it is not only by our profounder 
knowledge of nature that our idea of God has been lifted up. 
The fuller and deeper tide of human life which has flowed, 
since the world emerged from the swaddling-bands of the 
Middle Ages, has not only given us truer notions as to human 
nature and its possibilities, but also has raised and refined our 
ideas of Him in whose image man was made. If we except 
the teaching about God uttered by Jesus, and by some of 
His followers who draw their words straight from the ex- 
periences of the spiritual life, we shall find that most views 
of the divine nature which come down to us from the ancient 
world, and even from the Middle Ages, are coloured by two 
false ways of thinking. First, it was the inevitable tendency 
of all who had been trained in the Platonic philosophy, that 
is to say of all educated people, to think of God as revealed 
to reason rather than to will and to love. They often 
tended to regard the Deity as the sum of thought, to be 
known only through contemplation and meditation. And 
second, they were under the sway of that subtle essence of 
the Hellenic spirit, Greek rhetoric, with its love of balance 
and contrast, of measure and counter-measure. All literary 
style, from the days of Thucydides to almost our own times, 
whether in history or philosophy, art or poetry, has been in 
a degree rhetorical. And the rhetorical spirit is absolutely 
and irreconcilably opposed to the spirit of science. Rationalism 
and rhetoric have been the two chains wherewith the Church 
has been bound from almost the first, and from which she is 
only beginning to wish to be loosed. 

I would not be misunderstood, as saying that it was a fault 
in the Church to accept these limitations. Here I think some 
of those writers with whom I have the closest sympathy, both 
in England and Germany, have been unjust,—men such as 
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Harnack and Edwin Hatch and M. Arnold. As a soul cannot 
work in the world unless it inhabit a body, as the wisest of men 
cannot speak without using the words of some particular 
language, so the Church, being obliged to come to terms with 
people of educated intelligence, was compelled to use the kind 
of speech with which they were familiar. What I do say is, 
that since we have cast away the limitations of Greece in other 
realms,—in physical science, in poetry, in psychology, even in 
philosophy,—we must be prepared to reject them also in 
theology, or our theology will remain dead among living studies. 
Our theology must be prepared to advance and to aspire until it 
conforms to what is loftiest and most severe in the suggestions 
of modern science as well as the highest results of the ideal 
philosophy which Plato founded, and the passionate aspirations 
of the Hebrew Psalmists and other great religious poets of the 
past. 
On the third great branch of the tree of doctrine, Chris- 
tology, I clearly cannot enter at the end of an article already 
sufficiently long. To this subject, the most difficult and 
dangerous of all, I may perhaps return in another paper. 

In conclusion, I wish to make an observation which goes to 
the root of all doctrinal construction. Doctrine has relations 
not only to the facts of our environment, physical and spiritual, 
but also to action amid those facts. And indeed it is more 
closely related to action, and to feeling which is inchoate 
action, than to knowledge. Thus although a critical study of 
history is a necessary preliminary to the formulation of doctrine, 
and though religious psychology is a corrective constantly 
applied to doctrine, yet doctrine itself cannot be reached either 
through history or through psychology. Doctrine is the direct 
intellectual embodiment of life, and no corollary from any 
series of observed facts. The soil and the climate condition 
the growth of the plant, but they do not create the plant, nor 
furnish it with that inner vitality whereby it grows amid its 
surroundings, and uses what surrounds it for its own purposes. 
Thus we reach a distinction, a far-reaching and essential 
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distinction, between the study of doctrine and the belief in 
doctrine. It is the same distinction as exists between science 
and art in all their phases, between the study of mechanics and 
the construction of a machine, between the study of painting 
and the production of a picture. 

Science and method will not keep us in the choice of 
purposes and principles of life; but when we have formed our 
purposes, they will help us to attain them. The knowledge of 
religious psychology will not compel us to accept this or that 
doctrine, but it may help us to ascertain how a particular 
principle of religion has been embodied in doctrine in the past. 
And it may even show us how this embodiment must be 
changed, to fit it to modern intellectual conditions; it may 
discern between the doctrinal path which ends in a blank wall, 
and the path which avoids all insuperable obstacles. 

PERCY GARDNER. 


OxForb. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE. 


Every student of the deeper problems of theology is familiar 
with what is often known as “the problem of the Infinite.” 
Under the meaning of this one phrase may be brought a 
number of distinguishable, but closely connected questions. 
Some of these questions appear, in a more or less veiled form, 
even in the background of the discussions of daily life. We 
all are disposed to regard time as endless, and space as bound- 
less. Problems about what lasts “forever,” or about what 
had “no beginning,” are suggested to us by familiar considera- 
tions. Even children ask questions that imply the insistence 
and the interest of this conception of infinite time. The adult 
mind, in our modern days, is reminded constantly afresh of 
this conception by the facts of geology, and by the theory of 
evolution. On the other hand, astronomy just as constantly 
suggests the problem of the boundlessness of the world in 
space. And theology knows the problem of the Infinite in the 
form of well-known questions concerning the infinity of God, 
and concerning what this infinity, if it is admitted, implies. 
Even if one regards all such problems as insoluble, there 
remains, for any student of human nature in general, and of 
the religious consciousness in particular, the question: What 
are the deeper motives that make man so disposed to conceive 
both the universe and God as infinite ¢ 

Yet the problem of the Infinite, in any of its forms, is so 
ancient, and has been so often discussed, that anyone who 
raises it anew has to meet at once the objection that he can only 
thresh again the old straw. I may as well say at the outset, 
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therefore, that the following paper seems to me to be justiiied 
by the fact that certain of the “recent discussions of the 
concept of the Infinite,” to which my title refers, have set 
these ancient problems in a decidedly new light. This paper 
is in the main, therefore, a report upon what, in France, has 
of late been called, in philosophical discussion, the “ New 
Infinite.” I myself care little for this modern fashion of 
recommending ideas merely by prefixing the adjective “new.” 
Truth is never essentially new, being always eternal. But if 
the adjective “ new” serves to make a reader patient enough 
to attend to one more essay on a topic which Aristotle so 
skilfully outlined, which the Scholastics so patiently elaborated, 
and which the modern discussions of Kant’s Antimonies may 
seem to some to have long since exhausted, I will not hesitate 
to employ the so much abused word. As a fact, recent dis- 
cussion has put the concept of the Infinite in what, to me, 
seems a decidedly novel light. We seem to be at the begin- 
ning of the attainment of quite unexpected insight as to the 
logic of all discussions about infinite collections, complexities, 
and magnitudes. While the discussions to which I refer have 
been begun, and have been, in the main, carried on by certain 
mathematicians of a somewhat philosophical turn of mind, 
they have now reached a point where, as I think, the general 
students of philosophy and of theology should no longer ignore 
them. In arecent publication of my own,' I have endeavoured 
in several passages to apply the results of these mathematical 
students of the logic of the Infinite to the consideration of 
central metaphysical problems. In the present paper, however, 
I shall attempt little that is original. I shall be content if 
what I say serves to indicate to any fellow-student that the 
problem of the Infinite is as living a problem to-day as it was 
when Aristotle first attacked it, and that new results, of 
unlooked for exactitude and clearness, have lately been obtained 
in this ancient field of work. 


1 The World and the Individual, 2 vols., London, 1899 and 1901. See 
especially the Supplementary Essay appended to the first volume. 
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I. 


The scope of the present essay must first be briefly indicated. 
I have mentioned the fact that some rather mysterious 
motives, lying very deep in human nature, have led many 
men to believe that the world is infinite, and to assert that 
God is infinite. Such beliefs and assertions, in their origin, 
antedate any clear consciousness, on the part of those who 
first maintain them, both regarding what these motives for 
| t such doctrines may be, and regarding what the very concept 
) of infinity itself means. That this unconsciousness about 
. } the meaning and the grounds of our belief in the Infinite does 
go along with our early assurances about the infinity of things 
can be shown both by the case of Anaximander, and by that " 
of any thoughtful modern child who asks questions that a 
presuppose an idea of the infinity of the universe. Accord- 
: ingly, when we try to come to clearer insight about the H 
; problem of the Infinite, we naturally have to distinguish two i 
) questions. The one is a purely logical question :—What do : 
we mean by the concept of the Infinite? The other is a 
{ metaphysical question :—What grounds have we, if we have 
| any grounds, for asserting that the real universe, whether 
divine or material, whether spatial or temporal, is infinite ? 
The rational answer to the latter question presupposes that 
the first question has been answered." On the other hand, 
an answer to the first question might leave the second question 
wholly open. 

Now the present essay will be mainly devoted to the /irst 
of these two questions. I shall discuss, for the most part, 
the concept of the Infinite. The question whether the real 
world, or whether God, is actually infinite, will merely be 
touched upon as I close. It is the logic and not the meta- 
physic of the problem of the Infinite that will here form my 
main topic. 

i Yet I admit, and in fact insist, that the whole interest of 
the logical issue thus defined lies in its relation to the meta- 
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physical issue. I am well aware how barren a consideration 
of the mere concept of the Infinite would be, if it did not 
help us towards a decision of the problem whether the real 
world is infinite or not, and nevertheless I feel that, in the 
present state of philosophical study, we must take the trouble 
to dwell somewhat carefully upon the merely preliminary prob- 
lem, even at the risk of being accused of elaborating a mere 
concept, and of neglecting an appeal to the concrete facts of 
the real world. For I find, as I look over the history of the 
problem of the Infinite, that much of the ordinary treatment 
of the matter has been confined to a certain fatal circle, in 
which the students of our problem have been led round and 
round. First, the aforesaid motives, vaguely felt, have forced 
men to make the hypothesis that the world is infinite. As 
soon as one has tried to analyse these motives, one has 
observed that certain aspects of our experience do indeed 
furnish apparent grounds for believing in the infinity 
of the universe. But hereupon, becoming critical, one 
has said: Yet the concept of what the Infinite is and 
means seems to transcend the limits of human intelligence. 
And so one has refused to consider farther the evidences for 
the reality of the Infinite, simply because of this supposed 
incomprehensibility of the conception. On the other hand, 
any effort to clear up the conception of the Infinite has often 
met with the objection that a mere analysis of ideas is tedious, 
and that one wants light as to the facts. Thus, however, the 
problem of the Infinite has often failed to receive fair treatment 
from either side. The facts bearing upon the matter are 
ignored, because the concept is too difficult ; and the concept 
is neglected on the plea that the facts alone can be decisive. I 
desire anew to break into this fatal circle. Let us make at 
least our concept of the Infinite clear, and then we shall be 
prepared to be just to the facts which indicate the infinity of 
the universe. 

In expounding the newer conceptions of the Infinite, I 
shall follow, as I have already indicated, the lead of certain 
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mathematicians, in particular of Richard Dedekind and George 
Cantor.’ I shall use, however, in part, my own illustrations, 
and shall try to emphasise in my own way the philosophical, as 
opposed to the mathematical, significance of the ideas in 
question. I shall then briefly indicate how the new ideas 
ought, in my opinion, to modify all future discussion of the 


, evidences regarding the actual existence of infinite beings. 


I may also say, at once, that my discussion of the concept 
of the Infinite will have relation not so much to the concept of 
infinite magnitudes (such as is ordinary Euclidean space when 
it is viewed as possessing volume), but rather to the concept of 
collections, whose units exceed in number the number of any 
finite collection of units. The conception of an infinite magni- 
tude, such as an infinite volume or an infinite mass, would 
require for its statement certain conventions regarding the 
measurement of magnitude, which do not here need our 
attention. I shall confine myself to defining infinite collec- 
tions, and infinitely complex systems of objects. We shall see 
that the metaphysical, and in particular the theological, applica- 
tions of our concept of the Infinite are especially related to this 
aspect of our topic, while the conception of an infinite magni- 
tude, in the narrower sense of that term, has less philosophical 
interest. : 


Il. 


In order to help us towards this new conception of the 
Infinite, let us begin by reminding ourselves of a very simple 


1 A fuller account of the literature than is here possible I have given in 
the course of the Supplementary Essay just cited. The definition of Dedekind 
is contained in his now classic essay: Was Sind und Was Sollen die Zahlen ? 
This paper has recently been translated into English, and published in a volume 
entitled Essays on Number, by the Open Court Company of Chicago. George 
Cantor’s numerous papers are widely scattered. Their substance has been in 
part summarised in the admirable book by Louis Couturat: L’Infint Mathé- 
matique (Paris, 1897). A fuller statement of the technical results has lately 
been given, from the mathematical point of view, by Schénfliess, in his Bericht 
iiber aie Mengenlehre, in the eighth volume of the Proceedings of the Deutsche 
Mathematiker-vereinigung. 
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observation, which many of us may have made in these days 
when advertisements are so constantly before our eyes. It inas 
occasionally occurred to some ingenious manufacturer, when in 
search of a trade-mark, to use, as such a trade-mark, a picture of 
one of the packages wherein his own manufactured product is 
put up for sale. Carrying out this plan, the manufacturer in 
question accordingly puts upon every package of his goods a 
label whereon is engraved this trade-mark. We can all recall, 
I fancy, packages of proprietary articles labelled in this way. 
Some of us may have noticed, however, in passing, a certain 
logical consequence which this plan involves, if only we 
suppose the plan rigidly carried out. Each labelled package 
is to bear upon itself, in a curiously egotistical fashion, a 
picture of itself. But the package, thus labelled with its own 
picture, inevitably requires the picture to contain, for accuracy’s 
sake, as precise a representation as is possible of the appear- 
ance, not only of the whole package, but of every visible detail 
thereof. ‘The label, however, itself is a detail belonging to 
the appearance that the package presents. Accordingly, the 
picture that constitutes the label must contain, as part of its 
own detail, a picture of itself. What we see, then, on the 
actual package, is a picture of this package ; while this repre- 
sented package has upon itself, in the picture, a second trade- 
mark label, which again contains a picture of the first package, 
and so once more of the label itself; and this series of pictures 
within pictures continues before our eyes as far as the patience 
or the wages of the engraver of the trade-mark have led him 
to proceed in the work of drawing the required details. Now 
it may have occurred to some of us that, if the plan of such a 
trade-mark as this were to be exhaustively carried out, without 
any failure in the engraver or in the material to hinder its 
expression, the pictures within pictures, which the plan de- 
mands, would soon become invisibly small. In fact, it is not 
hard to see how, by means of a single definable plan, viz., by 
means of the one requirement that the package shall bear upon 
itself, as label, a perfectly accurate pictorial representation of 
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itself, including in this representation the label which the 
package bears, one logically prescribes. an undertaking that 


- could not be exhaustively carried out if the label itself con- 


tained only a finite series of pictures within pictures, however 
long that series might be, or however minute the detail. Just 
as the label would fail to picture the whole package of which 
itself is a visible part, unless the label contained a picture of 
itself, so any picture of the label thus contained within a larger 
picture of the label, and of the package, would be imperfect 
unless, however small it might be, it contained a picture of 
itself ; and thus there could be no last member of the series of 
pictures within pictures, which the one plan of making the label 
a perfect picture of the package would prescribe. 

Now this system of the package, the picture of the package, 
the picture of this picture, and so on, is a system defined by a 
single, and in one sense, a very simple plan. We may at once 
give this plana name. We shall call it a plan of a particular 
sort of Self-Representation, a plan whereby a whole is to be 
pictured or represented by one of its own parts. It is a simple 
plan, because in order to define it you have only to define :— 
first, the formal conception of a perfect pictorial representation 
of an object (a conception which, of course, remains for us an 
ideal, just as any geometrical definition is an ideal, but which 
is a perfectly comprehensible ideal); and secondly, the 
equally formal conception that the picture shall be con- 
tained in, or laid upon, the object that is pictured, and 
shall form a part thereof. Put these two purely formal and 
perfectly definite ideas together, and the proposed plan is 
exactly defined. 

Let us consider the two ideas for a moment separately. 
We know what it is to conceive that a visible object, O, shall 
have a picture, R, which shall precisely represent its every 
visible detail. In order to form this conception apart from the 
other one that I just combined with it, we are not obliged to 
conceive that the picture R is to be as large as the object O. 
That a smaller picture should still be a perfect representation 
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of a larger object is a perfectly definable ideal. What we 
mean by this ideal is merely this, that to every variety of detail 
in the object there shall correspond some precisely similar 
variety of detail in the picture. Thus, if the object consisted 
of two lines, arranged in a cross, the picture would simply be 
another cross. If the object consisted of seven distinct points, 
arranged in a row, the picture would be a row of seven points. 
So far there is indeed no requirement that either object or 
picture should be infinite, or even moderately complex. 

And next we may view the other one of our two ideas by 
itself. ‘That a visible object, R, should be a part of a larger 
object, this is also a precisely definable idea, and a very simple 
one. ‘This idea, moreover, is, upon its face, not at all incon- 
sistent with the former idea. 

But hereupon, in order to define what we have called the 
plan of Self-Representation, we have only to suppose these two 
separately definable ideas, that of the perfect picture, and that 
of the part contained within and upon the whole, to be com- 
bined, so that a visible object should be produced that contained, 
as a part of itself, a perfect representation of itself. But at 
once, so soon as, by this combination of two perfectly compre- 
hensible and consistent ideas, we define the plan of self- 
representation, we observe that no finite degree of complication 
of object and picture would enable us to conceive the plan 
perfectly carried out. An object that contained, as part of 
itself, a perfect picture of itself,—in other words, a self-repre- 
sentative object or system of the type here in question,—would 
of necessity prove to be an object whose complexity of 
structure no finite series of details could exhaust; for it would 
contain a picture of itself, within which there was to be found 
a picture of this picture, and a picture of this second picture, 
and so on without end. 


III. 


The triviz' illustration of the nature of a Self-Representative 
System which we have just used, has thus a deeper meaning 
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than we should at first suppose. We define a comparatively 
simple plan; but hereupon we come to see that the plan 
‘demands, for its complete expression, an infinite series of 
details. And we see at once that the self-representative 
character of the plan is the logical ground for this infinity of 
the required series. The self-representation of a whole by one 
of its own parts would, if carried out, imply that the whole in 
question had an infinitely complex constitution. But here- 
upon let us turn for a moment from this study of the explicitly 
self-representative systems to the consideration of an object 
that we all of us are accustomed to regard as at least a 
possible object of thought, and that we are all disposed to con- 
ceive as, at least potentially, an infinitely complex object. 1 
refer to the mathematical object known as the series of whole 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and the rest. We all agree that, in our 
conceptions at least, no whole number that you can name can 
be regarded as the last of the possible whole numbers. Any 
series of numbers that we can at present write down, or that 
we can count in a finite time, will be a finite series. But no 
such a finite series can exhaust the possible whole numbers. 
On the other hand, what we mean by the objects called whole 
numbers is something perfectly precise. The possible whole 
numbers form no finite collection ; but they do form a perfectly 
definite collection of objects,—definite in the sense that this 
collection excludes from its own domain all other objects. 
We have no difficulty in telling, when any object is brought 
before our notice, whether it is a whole number or not. Thirty 
is a whole number; but 4 or {, is not a whole number. A 
tree or an angel is not a whole number. Thus the collection 
of possible objects called whole numbers, although, in one 
perfectly definite sense, it is a boundless collection, having no 
last term, is still far from being an all-inclusive collection. It 
is infinite in one sense; but, in another sense, it is strictly 
limited and exclusive of whatever lies outside of it. Cantor 
would call such an infinite collection a well-defined collection 
(wohldefinirte Menge) of possible objects,—endless, but in no 
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sense vaguely endless,—since of all possible objects you can. 
exactly say whether they belong to the collection in question 
- or not. 

Let us, then, accept for a moment the whole-number-series 
as a collective object of our thought. Let us regard it as 
infinite in the merely negative sense of having no last term. I 
now wish to call attention to an interesting consequence of 
viewing the number series thus. If you choose, you can, 
namely, view the whole number series as containing within 
itself a perfectly definite part of itself, which is, in a precise 
sense, a complete representation or picture of the whole series. 
For the series of whole numbers is essentially characterised by 
the fact that it has a first member, a second member, a third 
member, and so on without end. Granting this, as the essen- 
tial character of the series, let us consider a certain perfectly 
definite portion of the whole number series, namely, the series 
of even numbers. That series has a first member, 2; a second 
member, 4; a third member, 6; a fourth member, 8; and so on 
without end. Now, suppose that under a series of the whole 
numbers, I write the series of even numbers in order, thus :— 
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It is plain that, just as I conceive that no number in the upper 
series is the last of the whole numbers, so I am forced to 
conceive that no even number in the lower series is the last 
of the even numbers. It is also plain that, however far I 
might extend the upper series, by writing in order the whole 
numbers up to any whole number, x, however large,—I might 
still extend the series of even numbers by writing them in 
order up to 27. The lower series might thus always remain 
just as complex and just as well-ordered a series as the whole 
numbers of the series above it. And thus the lower series 
would form, as a possible fact, a precise picture of the upper 
series. Speaking in general terms, I can say that to any whole 
number n, however large, there always corresponds, in this , 
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way of arranging matters, an even number, viz. 2n, so that the 
lower series is able to furnish, from its stores of possible 


. members, the resources for the picture or representation of 


every whole number, however great, and of every series of 
whole numbers, however long. The world of the possible even 
numbers is, so far as the possession of a first, a second, a third, 
and no last member is concerned, precisely as rich as the whole 
number series. Thus, then, there is an exact sense in which 1 
can say, the complex object called the totality of the even 
numbers precisely mirrors, depicts, corresponds in complexity 
to, the complex object called the totality of the whole numbers. 

But, on the other hand, the even numbers form merely a 
part, and a perfectly definite part, of the whole numbers. For 
from the totality called the collection of the even numbers, all 
the odd numbers are excluded. Yet this mere part is as rich 
in its structure as is the whole. 

This illustration of the even numbers, viewed as constitut- 
ing a part of the whole numbers,—but a part which neverthe- 
less can be made to represent precisely the whole,—has been 
much used in the recent discussions of the “new Infinite.” A 
more striking illustration still is furnished, I think, by another 
series of whole numbers, selected, according to a definite prin- 
ciple, from amongst the totality of the whole numbers. Let us 
consider, namely, the series of the ae powers of 2, arranged 
in their natural order, thus :— 


ot etre are 


Now it is plain, at a glance, that this series of the powers of 
2 is infinite in precisely the sense in which the series of the 
whole numbers is infinite. For there is a power of 2 to corre- 
spond to every whole number without exception, since every 
whole number can be used as an exponent, indicating a power 
to which 2 can be raised, nor is any whole number possible 
which cannot be used as such an exponent. Hence the series 
of the powers of 2, as here arranged in order, precisely corre- 
sponds, member for member, to the series of the whole 
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numbers. But, on the other hand, every integral power of 2 
is itself a whole number. Thus 2?=4; 2?=8; and so on 
without end. And the whole numbers that are powers of 2, 
taken all together, constitute not only a mere part, but in a 
very exact sense an extremely small part, of the entire collec- 
tion of the whole numbers. For there are infinitely numerous 
groups of whole numbers which are not powers of 2. Thus, 
all the whole numbers that are powers of 3, and all the powers 
of 5, as well as all the powers of 7, or of any other prime 
number, and, in addition, all the products of different prime 
numbers (¢.¢. all numbers such as 3x7, or 5x11), and finally, 
all those numbers which are products of powers of different 
prime numbers (2.e. all numbers such as 2’ x 7, or 5° x 11?) are 
excluded from amongst those whole numbers which are powers 
of 2. And, nevertheless, that part of the whole numbers which 
consists of the powers of 2 has a separate member to correspond 
to every single whole number without exception. In other 
words, this part, small as it is, is precisely as rich as the whole. 


IV. 


But let us hereupon look back. As we saw in case of the 
trade-mark, the system of pictures defined by the one plan of 
requiring a given object to contain, as a part of itself, a com- 
plete representation of itself, would prove to be an infinitely 
complex system in case we supposed the plan carried out. Or, 
in brief: any Self-Representative system of the sort that we 
before defined is, in plan or ideal, infinitely complex. But, as 
the whole number system has just illustrated for us, the con- 
verse of this proposition also holds true. Any system of 
possible objects that we already recognise as infinite in the 
negative sense of having no last member, is inevitably such 
that we can at pleasure discover within it a part which is, in 
complexity, fully adequate to represent the whole. Thus 
Infinity and Self-Representation (using the latter term in the 
special sense above defined) prove to be inseparably connected 
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properties of any system of objects that we can precisely define. 
If a system is to be self-representative in the foregoing sense, it 


’ must be infinite; on the other hand, if somehow we already 


know it to be infinite, we can prove it ‘to be such that in some 
(yes, in infinitely numerous) definite ways it is self-representa- 
tive in the foregoing sense of that term. 

In view of these facts, it has occurred to Dedekind to offer, 
as the definition of what we mean by the infinity of a system 
or of an object, a formula that we may express in our own way 
thus :—An object or a system is infinite if it can be rightly 
regarded as capable of being precisely represented, in complexity 
of structure, or in number of constituents, by one of its own 
parts. 

I have to give this definition first in a form that is not yet 
ideally exact. Dedekind approaches it, in his essay upon the 
number concept, in a more abstract and exact fashion. But I 
have said enough to show, I hope, that in this way of looking 
at the nature of the infinite, there is something worth following 
up. And as we have here little space for getting a closer 
acquaintance with these new aspects of our topic, let us at once 
remind ourselves of what interest a philosophical student may 
have in such a view of the infinite. 


V. 


Any self-representative system, if complete, would be 
infinite. We approached our recognition of that truth by a 
trivial instance. But the philosophical student knows of one 
of his own most central and beautiful problems which the 
formula now reached sets in a somewhat new light. That 
problem is the problem of the Self. Whatever our view of 
the psychology of self-consciousness, or of the mental limita- 
tions under which we now are forced to live in this world, we 
must all of us recognise that one characteristic function of the 
Self is the effort reflectively to know itself. Self-consciousness 


we never fully get, but we aim at it; it is our ethical as well 
Vou. I.—No, 1. 3 
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as our metaphysical goal. Now what would be the conscious 
state of a being who had attained complete self-consciousness, 
who reflectively knew precisely what he meant, and did, and 
was? ‘To such a being we easily ascribe godlike characters. 
God Himself we often conceive as such a completed Self. If 
other selves than God are capable of such complete self- 
consciousness, they are in so far formally similar in nature to 
the divine. But what our observation of the self-representative 
systems has shown us is, that in their form, however trivial their 
content, these systems possess a structure correspondent to the 
one that we must ascribe to any ideally complete Self, in so far 
as it is conceived as self-conscious. A completely self-conscious 
being would contain within himself, as a part of his whole 
consciousness, not, of course, a mere picture, but a complete 
rational representation of his own nature, and of the whole of 
this nature. In consequence, as we have now seen, he would 
be, ipso facto, an infinite being. Zo define the ideally or 


formally complete Self, is thus to define the infinite. Conversely, 


to define the infinite, is to define an object that inevitably has 
the formal structure which we must attribute to an ideal Self. 
The two conceptions are convertible. ‘To question whether the 
infinite is real, or whether any real being is infinite, is, there- 
fore, simply to ask whether the Self, in its ideal completion, is 
a concept that stands for any actual entity, or whether, in turn, 
Reality has the form of the Self. Thus the problem of the 
infinite becomes central in philosophy in a new sense. 
Meanwhile, when once we learn to view the matter thus, 
the concept of the infinite loses its vagueness, its negative 
aspect, its appearance of meaning simply what lacks boundary, 
or has no outlines. The conception of an ideally completed 
Self may be a hard or even a remote one, but it certainly is not 
a merely negative, or a vague one. Were you all that as a 
Self you ideally might be, you would not lose definiteness of 
outline, or precise character, or distinction from other Selves. 
Yet, as we now see, you would become, in formal complexity, 
infinite. Hence, to be thus infinite would not mean to be 
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nothing in particular. Nor would it mean to be everything at 
once. Nor is this exact concept of the infinite one which we 
cannot grasp. On the contrary, no concept is more precise ; 
and not many important concepts are simpler. ‘To conceive 
the true nature of the infinite, we have not to think of its 
vastness, or even negatively of its endlessness. We have 
merely to think of its self-representative character. 


VI. 


But if this new concept is simple and exact, it appears to our 
common-sense unquestionably paradoxical. For we all early 
learned a certain so-called axiom, used by Euclid, and very 
generally regarded as a typical case of a fundamental verity. 
This is the principle that “the part cannot be equal to the 
whole,” or that “the whole must be greater than the part.” 
Now it may appear to some reader that, in the foregoing state- 
ments about the even numbers, and their relation to the whole 
numbers, and in our illustration of the series of the powers of 
2, we seem to have come dangerously near to denying the 
truth of this axiom in its application to infinite or self-repre- 
sentative systems. ‘This seeming is well founded. As a fact, 
our definition of infinite systems as self-representative depends 
upon actually denying that this axiom applies to them. It is 
quite true that the axiom about part and whole applies to all 
finite systems and collections. But common-sense, in talking 
about the vaguely appreciated ideas of the infinite which we 
all form in connection with the notion of infinite space and 
endless time, has often expressed, in a more or less halting way, 
its sense that to infinite systems the axiom in question would 
somehow fail to apply. Subtract a finite from an infinite 
magnitude, and the remainder, as we sometimes feel, must be 
as great as ever. But the newer conception of the infinite 
depends, not upon such a vague sense of failure to apply the 
old axiom, but upon defining, in a precise way, that property 
of infinite systems (namely, their property of being self-repre- 
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sentative) which, as a property, ensures that the axiom of 
whole and part does not apply to these infinite systems. As 
a fact, it is perfectly possible to investigate many mathemati- 
cally defined infinite objects and collections in a very precise 
fashion to see whether or no they are equal. It is possible to 
define two infinite collections that are unequal to each other. } 
It is possible to define the sort of equality or of inequality that 5 
is, in such instances, in question, with as much precision as you 
can use in defining the equality of two finite numbers. And 
nevertheless it is possible, while retaining all the definiteness 
of one’s conceptions, to make the whole investigation of infinite 
magnitudes and collections depend upon asserting that, in their | 
case, the part may equal the whole. ) 

Escape from a bondage to arbitrary axioms is, in fact, a 
necessary condition of exact thinking upon fundamental topics. | 
When you assume an arbitrary axiom, as, of course, you have } 
a right to do, in any particular investigation, it is still 
necessary, if you want to think in thoroughgoing fashion, to 
know that this axiom is arbitrary so long as its opposite is not : 


self-contradictory. Consequently, in considering the range : | 
of possibilities, you can always suppose the contradictory of ; 
your originally assumed axiom to hold true for some conceived 

range of at least possible being. Now, the so-called axiom 
about whole and part comes to us in the first place not as an 
absolutely necessary presupposition of thought, but as an 
empirical generalisation, founded on our experience of finite ' 
collections and magnitudes. Why this axiom holds true for } , 
finite collections we do not ordinarily see. It is something ' 
to learn that this axiom applies to them precisely because { ‘ 
they are finite; and that a realm of equally exact and definite 
objects of thought is possible, to which this axiom does not 3 . 
apply. 


Let me try to show the way in which Dedekind, in his 
essay on number, and Cantor in his theory of the relationships 
of infinite assemblages of objects, agree, both as to the exact 
definition of the concept of the equality of two collections of 
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objects, and as to the precise sense in which, in case of infinite 
collections, a part may be equal to a whole. 

What do we mean by calling any two collections of objects 
numerically equal to each other? The answer is easily sug- 
gested by an illustration. Suppose us to know that there is a 
company of soldiers marching along a street, and that every 
soldier in this company has a gun upon his shoulder. We 
need not in this case count how many soldiers there are in the 
company in order to know, with precision, that there are 
precisely as many guns in that company’s equipment as there 
are soldiers in the company. Here the equality of the two 
collections is defined in terms of what the mathematicians call 
a relation of one to one correspondence. By hypothesis, the 
law holds that to every soldier there corresponds one, and 
only one, musket, while to every musket in question there 
corresponds one, and only one, soldier, namely, the man who 
carries it. ‘To know this law is to know the numerical equality 
of the two collections. Counting is in this case unnecessary. 
It makes no difference whether the company contains fifty or 
two hundred soldiers. In any case, if the supposed law holds 
true, there are as many guns as soldiers. 

With the conception of equality thus illustrated, we are 
free from the necessity of always counting definable collections 
of objects before we know whether they are equal. We may 
then define equality in general thus:—If A and B are two 
collections of objects, and if a general law is known whereby 
we are able to be sure that to every individual object in A 
there corresponds, or may be made to correspond, one object, 
and one object only, in the collection B, and if the inverse re- 
lation holds true, then the two collections A and B, by virtue 
of this one to one correspondence, are equal to each other. 

Now Dedekind, in his mentioned essay, first defines the 
conception of equality in these terms, and then gives to his 
definition of an infinite collection a more exact form than we 
have yet used, by combining this conception with one other 
equally simple and exact notion. This second notion is that of 
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Whole and Part. The precise definition of the relation of 
whole and part, as applied to the case of collections of objects, 
is as follows: Let there be two collections, A and B. Let it 
be known, either directly through a definition, or otherwise, 
that every object which belongs to the collection B, belongs to 
the collection A, while it is also known that there are objects 
of the collection A, which do not belong to the collection B. 
Then the collection B is to be called a part of the whole 
collection A. 

Premising these two distinct conceptions, that of equality 
and that of the relation of whole and part, then Dedekind 
proceeds to his definition of an infinite collection as follows : 
A collection is infinite if it can be put in one to one correspond- 
ence, or can thus be found equal to, one of its own parts. This 
definition Dedekind introduces, in his essay upon the number- 
concept, in advance of any definition of the whole numbers 
themselves. He thus defines the infinity of a collection while 
using only the two concepts of the one to one correspondence, 
and of the whole and part relation. He thus logically expresses 
his conception of the infinite quite in advance of stating any 
definite conception of what a finite collection is; and, in the 
order of his definitions, tells us what the infinite is, before he 
shows us how to count three, or ten, or any other finite number. 

But, as an objector may here say, mere definitions do not 
of themselves ensure the possibility of their objects. Can 
Dedekind show us, apart from mere empirical illustrations of 
the plausibility of his idea,—can he show us, I say, that a 
collection defined as infinite in his sense is a possible col- 
lection? Is not the very notion a contradictory one? How 
can the whole be equal to the part ? 

I answer, Dedekind easily shows that his conception of 
the infinite can be applied without any self-contradiction. 
Or, as he says, he can show that there are possible systems of 
objects, infinite in his sense of the term. He names at once 
such a system. “The realm,” he says, “of the totality of 
my ‘possible thoughts” is, in his exact sense, an infinite realm. 
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For, as Dedekind continues, to any thought of mine,—let 
us say to the thought as s, for example, to my thought of my 


. country,—there may be made to correspond, in the realm of my 


possible thoughts, another thought which we shall call s', and 
which we may suppose to be the thought whose expression 
would be: “The thought s (viz., the thought of my country) 
is one of my thoughts.” Ifthe world of my possible thoughts 
contains the possible thought s, it certainly also contains the 
possible thought s’. Now let us call all thoughts of the form 
s', reflective thoughts. Thoughts of this reflective type are 
thoughts that consist in thinking, concerning some other 
possible thought, that “this is one of my thoughts.” Now, to 
every possible thought of mine, without exception, there can 
be made to correspond, in the realm of my possible thoughts, 
one and only one distinct thought of the form s'*, and vice versa. 
Hence, the whole collection of my possible thoughts, and the 
collection of the possible thoughts of the type s', ze. of the 
reflective thoughts, are precisely equal, just as the two collec- 
tions of the muskets and of the soldiers are equal. For the 
two collections of thoughts correspond to each other, in one to 
one fashion, precisely as the guns correspond to the soldiers. 
Yet the collection s' is a perfectly definite part, and is not the 
whole of the realm of my possible thoughts. For there are 
thoughts, such as the simple thought of my country, which are 
not reflective. In this realm of my passible thoughts, a part 
may, therefore, be equal to the whole, not vaguely, but in a 
perfectly definable fashion. Hence, by the definition, this 
realm or collection of the totality of my possible thoughts is 
infinite. Yet surely the conception of the realm of all my 
possible thoughts is not a contradictory conception. 


VIL. 


Thus, then, the logical basis for the new concept of the 
Infinite is, in its outlines, complete. One can define infinite 
collections without making use, in the definition, of their 
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merely negative character of being without end. One can 
define them by telling what they are, rather than what they 
are not. One can form a basis for distinguishing such collec- 
tions, in a definite fashion, both from one another, and from all 
finite collections. One can, consequently, name a criterion upon 
which to base arguments regarding the question whether 
infinite collections exist in the real world. For the question as 
to the real existence of infinite collections becomes identical with 
the problem whether the real world contains facts, or systems of 
facts, which possess a certain sort of self-representative structure. 
Or, in other words, the problem of the reality of the Infinite 
becomes identical with the problem whether the universe, or 
any portion of the universe, has the same form or type which 
we are obliged to attribute to an ideally completed Self. 
Whatever considerations make for an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of reality, thus become considerations which also tend 
to prove that the universe is an infinitely complex reality, or 
that a certain infinite system of facts is real. For Idealism, 
in defining the Reing of things as necessarily involving their 
existence for some form of knowledge, is committed to the 
thesis that whatever is, is 7pso facto known (e.g. to the Absolute). 
But the knowledge of any fact, if this knowledge exists at all, 
is itself a fact. Hence the essence of Idealism lies in its thesis 
that to every fact corresponds the knowledge of that fact, while 
every act of knowledge itself belongs to the world of facts. 
Since, however, the fact-world, even for Idealism, contains 
many aspects (such as the aspects called feeling, will, worth, 
and the like), which are not identical with knowledge, although, 
for an idealist, they all exist as known aspects of the world, 
it follows that, for an idealist, the facts which constitute the 
existence of knowledge are themselves but a part, and are not 
the whole of the world of facts. Yet, by hypothesis, this part, 
since it contains acts of knowledge corresponding to every 
real fact, is adequate to the whole, or, in Dedekind’s sense, is 
equal to the whole. Hence the idealist’s system of facts must, 
by Dedekind’s definition, be infinite. Or—in brief—for the 
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idealist, the real world is a self-representative system, and is 
therefore infinite. But I have myself also endeavoured to 


_ show, in my Supplementary Essay already cited, that a similar 


consequence holds for any metaphysical system, even if such a 
system is not idealistic. For, as I have there attempted to 
explain at length, every metaphysical interpretation of the 
universe, whatever its character, must imply that the real world 
is a self-representative, and is consequently an infinite system. 
In consequence I conceive that Dedekind’s definition of the 
Infinite leads us to the important result of being able for the 
first time to show explicitly that the real world, whatever else 
it is, is an infinitely complex system of facts. 

The ancient objections to supposing anything real to be 
infinite in its complexity of structure, the time-honoured argu- 
ments against asserting that the infinite is real, have all rested, 
in the end, upon the supposed zndeterminateness of the concept 
of an infinite collection, or of the infinite in general. But the 
exact definition of Dedekind enables us to conceive the Infinite, 
in any one of its special instances, as something perfectly pre- 
cise and determinate. For instance, let us suppose the - 
collection of all the whole numbers to exist as a fact in the 
world. This collection has positive properties, which, as 
Dedekind has shown, follow necessarily from his definition of 
the infinity of the collection. Now this collection contains a 
part, precisely equal in complexity to the whole, namely, the 
collection before mentioned, of all the powers of 2. 

Now, although this part of the whole collection of the 
whole numbers is an infinite part, whose infinity can also be 
defined in Dedekind’s positive terms, yet it nevertheless is a 
perfectly determinate part. For, if we ask what whole numbers 
are left over, when, from the infinite collection of all of them, 
taken together, we remove or subtract the entire infinite collec- 
tion, or part, called the powers of 2, the answer is perfectly 
definite. For the whole numbers that are not powers of two, 
themselves form a precisely definable collection. We can even 
go much further. From the infinite collection of the whole 
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numbers we can suppose subtracted or removed, in succession, 
an infinite series of collections of whole numbers, each of which 
collections is infinite ; and yet, if the process is exactly defined, 
we can tell precisely what will be left over after all this infinite 
series of subtractions is carried out. For, to exemplify this 
fact :—the prime numbers, 2, 3, 5, 7, etc., form of themselves a 
demonstrably endless series of whole numbers. For there is 
no last prime number. Now let us suppose that from the 
collection consisting of all the whole numbers, we first remove 
or subtract the infinite collection of all the prime numbers. 
Suppose that we ncat remove the infinite collection of all the 
squares of all the prime numbers. Then let us remove the 
infinite collection of ail the cubes of the prime numbers; then 
all the fourth powers of all the prime numbers. Let us 
continue this process without end, each time removing an 
infinity of whole numbers, but continuing to infinity the 
process of removing higher and higher powers of each prime 
number. Will the final result of this entire infinite series of 
successive subtractions of infinite parts from the originally 
infinite whole be in the least indeterminate? On the con- 
trary, we know at once what whole numbers will survive the 
process. For the numbers that will remain over after the 
completion of the infinite series of removals will be those whole 
numbers which are either the products of different primes, or 
else the products of powers of different primes. Thus precise 
may be the results of reckoning with infinite collections, if only 
we use the right, which Dedekind’s view of the positive infinite 
gives us, to regard every such collection, as soon as it is 
precisely defined, as an actually possible and given totality, 
with precise relations to other totalities, finite and infinite. 

Nor are such elementary instances of the possible exactness 
of our conceptions of infinite processes by any means the 
principal examples of the essential determinateness of the 
infinite. Cantor, whose researches have wrought such a 
revolution in our knowledge of infinite collections, has been 
able to show that, despite the wonderful plasticity which the 
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foregoing concept of the equality of two infinite collections 
obviously possesses, the concept, as defined above, nevertheless 


- has an exactly limited range of application. For there are 


definable collections, infinite in the foregoing sense, which are 
demonstrably not equal to one another. That is, there are 
cases where we can show that, of two given infinite collections, 
one so exceeds in complexity the other that a one to one corre- 
spondence cannot be established between them. In such a 
case, one of the two collections may indeed be a part of the 
other, but will then be, in this case, a part which although 
infinite, is not equal to the whole. Our previous definition of 
the infinite, in fact, while it depended upon pointing out that, 
in infinite collections, the part may equal the whole, did not 
assert that an infinite collection must be equal to every one of 
its own parts, but asserted only that an infinite collection is 
equal to some of its parts. In case, however, an infinite collec- 
tion contains certain infinite parts to which it is not equal, but 
which it exceeds in such fashion that a one to one correspond- 
ence between the whole and such a part is impossible, then the 
greater infinite collection is said by Cantor to be higher in 
Michtigheit or in Dignity than is such a lesser part. The con- 
cept of the Dignities of the infinite, which Cantor thus intro- 
duced, depends upon proving that precisely such gradations of 
infinity are to be found in case of certain definable collections 
of possible objects. As a fact, it can be shown that the collec- 
tion consisting of all the possible fractions, rational and 
irrational, between 0 and 1, is of higher dignity than is the 
collection of all the whole numbers. On the other hand, a 
collection consisting merely of all the rational fractions, is of 
the same dignity as is the collection of all the whole numbers. 
The proof of both these results can be given in a perfectly 
elementary form, which is indeed too lengthy to be stated here, 
but which can be made comprehensible to almost any careful 
student who retains the slightest knowledge of elementary arith- 
metic and algebra. Yet the first discovery of these Dignities or 
gradations of the infinite, as made by Cantor, constitutes one 
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of the most ingenious advances of recent exact thinking. 
Cantor himself has shown (and independently Mr Charles S. 
Peirce has done the same), that there is an endless series of 
these possible Dignities of the infinite. 

The result of such researches is, however, to show in a new 
way how determinate an object an infinite collection, once 
exactly defined, proves to be. For an infinite collection of a 1 
lower Dignity, although unquestionably boundless in its own 
grade, remains in a perfectly definite sense incomparably small 
when considered with reference to an infinite collection of a 
higher Dignity. Infinity, and precise limitation, are thus shown 
to be perfectly compatible characters. For no process of 
numerical multiplication, even pursued ad infinitum, can 
directly carry one from an infinity of any lower Dignity to one 
of a higher Dignity. ‘The transition from one grade to a 
higher grade can be made only by means of certain precisely 
definable operations which are not expressible in merely 
quantitative terms. ‘The lower and the higher Dignities are 
thus separated by logically sharp boundaries of which earlier 
speculations upon the infinite gave not the slightest hint. 
But these boundaries, existing in the realm of what was once 
the “void and formless infinite,” show us that henceforth no 
one who identifies the infinite with the indeterminate is aware 
whereof he speaks; and that no one who conceives the infinite 
merely in terms of the negative “endless process” can be 
regarded as having grasped the true nature of the problem of 
the infinite. 

Meanwhile, to look in yet another direction, the concept 
that, in an infinite system, the part can, in infinities of the same 
Dignity, be equal to the whole, throws a wholly new light 
upon the possible relations of equality which, in a perfected 
state, might exist between what we now call an Individual, or 
a Created Self, and God, as the Absolute Self. Perhaps a 
being, who in one sense appeared infinitely Jess than God, or 
who at all events was but one of an infinite number of parts 
within the divine whole, might nevertheless justly count it not 
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robbery to be equal to God, if only this partial being, by virtue 

of an immortal life, or of a perfected process of self-attainment, 

received, in the universe, somewhere an infinite expression. 
The possible value of such a conception for theology seems to 
make it deserving of a somewhat careful attention. 

I conclude, then, by urging the concept of the “New 
Infinite” upon the attention of students of deeper theological 
problems. I believe it to be demonstrable that the infinite is, 
in general, neither something indeterminate, nor something de- 
finable only in negative terms, nor something incomprehensible. 

I believe it to be demonstrable that the real universe is an 
exactly determinate but actually infinite system, whose struc- 
ture is that revealed to us in Self-Consciousness. And I 
believe that the newer researches regarding the infinite have 
set this truth in a new and welcome light. 
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THE OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


Ir is widely recognised at the present day that the modern 
spirit of scientific inquiry has in the main exerted a wholesome 
influence upon Theology, clearing it of much encumbrance of 
doubtful doctrine, freeing it from slavery to the literal accuracy 
of historical records, and reducing the region of the miraculous 
or the incredible, with which it used to be almost conterminous, 
to a comparatively small area. 

Benefit is likely to continue as true science advances, but it 
by no means follows that the nature of the benefit will always 
be that of a clearing and unloading process. There must 
always come a time when such a process has gone far enough, 
and when some positive contribution may be expected. 
Whether such a time has now arrived or not is clearly open 
to question, but I think it will be admitted that orthodox 
science at present, though it shows some sign of abstaining 
from virulent criticism, is still a long way from itself constitut- 
ing any support of religious creeds; nor are its followers ready 
to admit that they have as yet gone too far, perhaps not even 
far enough, in the negative direction. No doubt it must be 
admitted by both sides that the highest Science and the truest 
Theology must ultimately be mutually consistent, and may be 
actually one; but that is far from the case at present. The 
term “Theology,” as ordinarily used, necessarily signifies 
nothing ultimate or divine; it signifies only the present state 
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of human knowledge on theological subjects ; and similarly the 
term “Science,” if similarly employed, represents no fetish to 


~ be blindly worshipped as absolute truth, but merely the present 


state of human knowledge on subjects within its grasp, together 
with the practical consequences deducible from such knowledge 
in the opinion of the average scientific man: it means what may 
be called, briefly, orthodox science, the orthodox science of the 
present day, as set forth by its professed exponents, and as 
indicated by the general atmosphere or setting in which facts in 
every branch of knowledge are now regarded by cultivated men. 

It may be objected that there is no definite body of doctrine 
which can be called orthodox science; and it is true that there 
is no formulated creed ; but I suggest that there is more nearly 
an orthodox science than there is an orthodox theology. Pro- 
fessors of theology differ among themselves in a somewhat con- 
spicuous manner; and even in the branch of it with which 
alone most Englishmen are familiar, viz., Christian Theology, 
there are differences of opinion on apparently important 
issues, as is evidenced by the existence of Sects, ranging from 
Unitarians on the one side, to Greek and Roman Catholics 
on the other. In science, sectarianism is less marked, con- 
troversies rage chiefly round matters of detail, and on all 
important issues its professors are agreed. ‘This general con- 
sensus of opinion on the part of experts, a general consensus 
which the public are willing enough to acquiesce in, and adopt 
as far as they can understand, is what I mean by the term 
“science as now understood,” or, for brevity, “modern 
science.” 

Similarly, by religious doctrine we shall mean the general 
consensus of theologians so far as they are in agreement, 
especially perhaps the general consensus of Christian theologians; 
eliminating as far as possible the presumably minor points on 
which they differ, and eliminating also everything manifestly 
below the level of dogma generally accepted at the present day. 

Now it must, I think, be admitted that the modern 
scientific atmosphere, in spite of much that is wholesome and 
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nutritious, exercises some sort of blighting influence upon 
religious ardour, and that the great saints or seers have as a 
rule not been eminent for their acquaintance with exact 
scientific knowledge, but, on the contrary, have felt a distrust 
and a dislike of that uncompromising quest for cold hard truth 
in which the leaders of science are engaged; and on the other 
hand, that the leaders of science have shown an aloofness from, 
if not a hostility for, the theoretical aspects of religion. In 
fact, it may be held that the general drift or atmosphere of 
modern science is adverse to the highest religious emotion, 
because hostile to many of the doctrines and beliefs upon 
which such an exalted state of feeling must be based, if it is to 
be anything more than a wave of transient enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that there have been men of 
science, there must be many now living, who accept fully the 
facts and implications of science, who accept also the creeds of 
the Church, and who do not keep the two sets of ideas in water- 
tight compartments of their minds, but do distinctly perceive 
a reconciling and fusing element. 

If we proceed to ask what is this reconciling element, we find 
that it is neither science nor theology, but that it is philosophy, 
or else it is poetry. By aid of philosophy, or by aid of poetry, 
a great deal can be accomplished. Mind and matter may be 
then no longer two, but one; this material universe may then 
become the living garment of God; gross matter may be re- 
garded as a mere inference, a mode of apprehending an idealistic 
cosmic reality, in which we live and move and have our being ; 
the whole of existence can become infused and suffused with 
immanent Deity. 

No reconciliation would then be necessary between the 
spiritual and the material, between the laws of Nature and the 
will of God, because the two would be but aspects of one all- 
comprehensive pantheistic entity. 

All this may possibly be in some sort true, but it is not 
science as now understood. It is no more science than are the 
creeds of the Churches. It is a guess, an intuition,—an 
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inspiration perhaps,—but it is not a link in a chain of assured 
and reasoned knowledge ; it can no more be clearly formulated 


-in words, or clearly apprehended in thought, than can any of the 


high and lofty conceptions of religion. It is, in fact, far more 
akin to religion than to science. It is no solution of the knotty 
entanglement, but a soaring above it; it is a reconciliation in 
excelsis. 

Minds which can habitually rise to it are, 7pso facto, essen- 
tially religious, and are exercising their religious functions ; 
they have flown off the dull earth of exact knowledge into an 
atmosphere of faith. 

But if this flight be possible, especially if it be ever possible 
to minds engaged in a daily round of scientific teaching and 
investigation, how can it be said that the atmosphere of modern 
science and the atmosphere of religious faith are incompatible ¢ 
Wherein lies the incompatibility ¢ 

My reply briefly is—and this is the kernel of what I have to 
say—that orthodox modern science shows us a self-contained 
and self-sufficient universe, not in touch with anything beyond 
or above itself,—the general trend and outline of it known ;— 
nothing supernatural or miraculous, no intervention of beings 
other than ourselves, being conceived possible. 

While religion, on the other hand, requires us constantly 
and consciously to be in touch, even affectionately in touch, 
with a power, a mind, a being or beings, entirely out of our 
sphere, entirely beyond our scientific ken; the universe con- 
templated by religion is by no means self-contained or self- 
sufficient, it is dependent for its origin and maintenance, as 
we for our daily bread and future hopes, upon the power and 
the goodwill of a being or beings of which science has no 
knowledge. Science does not indeed always or consistently 
deny the existence of such transcendent beings, nor does it 
make any effectual attempt to limit their potential powers, but 
it definitely disbelieves in their exerting any actual influence 
on the progress of events, or in their producing or modifying 


the simplest : as ee phenomenon. 
Vor. L—No. 1. 
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For instance, it is now considered unscientific to pray for 
rain, and Professor Tyndall went so far as to say :— 

“The principle [of the conservation of energy] teaches us 
that the Italian wind, gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn, 
is as firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital revolution round 
the sun; and that the fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly 
as much a matter of necessity as the return of the seasons. 
The dispersion, therefore, of the slightest mist by the special 
volition of the Eternal, would be as much a miracle as the 
rolling of the Rhone over the Grimsel precipices, down the 
valley of Hasli to Meyringen and Brientz. . . . 

“Without the disturbance of a natural law, quite as serious 
as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the rolling of the river 
Niagara up the Falls, no act of humiliation, individual or 
national, could call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards 
us a single beam of the sun.”? 

Certain objections may be made to this statement of 
Professor Tyndall's, even from the strictly scientific point of 
view: the law of the conservation of energy is needlessly 
dragged in when it has nothing really to do with it. We 
ourselves, for instance, though we have no power, nor hint of 
any power, to override the conservation of energy, are yet 
readily able, by a simple physical experiment, or by an 
engineering operation, to deflect a ray of light, or to dissipate 
a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water uphill; and further 
objections may be made to the form of the statement, notably 
to the word “ therefore” as used to connect propositions entirely 
different in their terms. But the meaning is quite plain never- 
theless, and the assertion is that any act, however simple, if 
achieved by special volition of the Eternal, would be a miracle ; 
and the implied dogma is that the special volition of the 
Eternal can, or at any rate does, accomplish nothing whatever 
in the physical world. And this dogma, although not really 
a deduction from any of the known principles of physical 
science, and possibly open to objection as a petitio principii, 
1 From “ Fragments of Science,” Prayer and Natural Lan. 
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may nevertheless be taken as a somewhat exuberant statement 
of the generally accepted inductive teaching of orthodox 


- science on the subject. 


It ought, however, to be admitted at once by Natural 
Philosophers that the unscientific character of prayer for rain 
depends really not upon its conflict with any known physical 
law, since it need involve no greater interference with the 
order of nature than is implied in a request to a gardener to 
water the garden—it does not really depend upon the impos- 
sibility of causing rain to fall when otherwise it might not—but 
upon the disbelief of science in any power who can and will 
attend and act. To prove this, let us bethink ourselves that 
it is not an inconceivable possibility that at some future date 
mankind may acquire some control over the weather, and be 
able to influence it; not merely in an indirect manner, as at 
present they can affect climate, by felling forests or flooding 
deserts, but in some more direct fashion; in that case prayers 
for rain would begin again, only the petitions would be addressed, 
not to heaven, but to the Meteorological Office. ‘We do not 
at present ask the secretary of that government department 
to improve our seasons, simply because we do not think that 
he knows how; if we thought he did, we should have no 
hesitation, on the score of his possible non-existence, or a 
doubt lest our letter should never reach him. Professor 
Tyndall’s dogma will, if pressed, be found to embody one of 
these last alternatives, although superficially it pretends to 
make the somewhat grotesque suggestion that the alteration 
requested is so complicated and involved, that really, with the 
best intentions in the world, the Deity does not know how to 
do it. 

No doubt the line of piety might be taken, that the 
central Office knew best what it was about, and that petitions 
were only worrying; but that would be rather a supine and 
fatalistic attitude if we were in real distress, and certainly, on 
a higher level, it would be a very unfilial one. Religious 
people have been told, on what they generally take to be good 
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authority, that prayer might be a miraculously powerful engine 
for achievement, even in the physical world, if they would only 
believe with sufficient vigour; but (I am not here questioning 
the soundness of their position) they have dramatised or 
spiritualised away the statement, and act upon it no more. 
Influenced it is to be presumed by science, they have come 
definitely to disbelieve in physical interference of any kind 
whatever on the part of another order of beings, whether more 
exalted or more depraved than ourselves, although such beings 
are frequently mentioned in their sacred books. 

Whatever they might be able to do if they chose, for all 
practical purposes such beings are to the average scientific man 
purely imaginary, and he feels sure that we can never have 
experiential knowledge of them or their powers. In his view 
the universe lies before us for investigation, and we perceive 
that it is complete without them; it is subject to our own 
partial control if we are willing patiently to learn how to 
exercise it, but to no other control does it make any pretence 
of obedience. Even in the most vital concerns of life, it is the 
doctor, not the priest, who is summoned: a pestilence is no 
longer attributed to divine jealousy, nor would the threshing- 
floor of Araunah be used to stay it. 

Nor is the terminology of the two subjects commensurate. 
The death of an archbishop can be stated scientifically in terms 
not very different from those appropriate to the stoppage of a 
clock, or the extinction of a fire; but the religious formula for 
the same event is that it has pleased God in His infinite 
wisdom to take to Himself the soul of our dear brother, etc. 
The very words of such a statement are to modern science 
unmeaning. (In saying this, I trust to be understood as not 
now in the slightest degree attempting to judge the question 
which form is the more appropriate.) 

Religion may, in fact, be called supernatural or super- 
scientific, if the term “natural” be limited to that region of 
which we now believe that we have any direct scientific know- 
ledge. 
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In disposition also they are opposite. Science aims at a 
vigorous adult, intelligent, serpent-like wisdom, and active 


‘interference with the course of nature; religion aims at a 


meek, receptive, child-hearted attitude of dovelike resignation 
to the Divine will. 

Take a scientific man who is not something more than a 
scientific man, one who is not a poet, or a philosopher, or a 
saint, and place him in the atmosphere habitual to the churches, 
—and he must starve. He requires solid food, and he finds 
himself in air. He requires something to touch and define and 
know ; but there everything is ethereal, indefinable, illimitable, 
incomprehensible, beautiful, and vague. He dies of inanition. 

Take a religious man, who has not a multitude of other 
aptitudes overlaid upon his religion, into the cold dry workings, 
the gropings and tunnellings of science, where everything must 
be scrutinised and proved, distinctly conceived and precisely 
formulated,—and he cannot breathe. He requires air and free 
space, whereas he finds himself underground, among foundations 
and masonry, very solid and substantial, but very cabined and 
confined. He dies of asphyxia. 

If a man be able to live in both regions, to be amphibious 
as it were, able to take short flights occasionally, and able to 
burrow underground occasionally, accepting the solid work of 
science and believing its truth, realising the aerial structures of 
religion, and perceiving their beauty, will such a man be as 
happily and powerfully and freely at home in the air as if he 
had no earth adhering to his wings? Is the modern man as 
happily and powerfully and freely religious as he might have 
been with less information? Or, I would add parenthetically, 
as he may yet perhaps again be with more ? 


Il. 


Leaving the general, and coming to details, let us look at a 
few of the simpler religious doctrines, such as are still, I 
suppose, popularly held in this country. 
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The creed of the ancient Israelites was well, or at least 
strikingly, summarised by Mr Huxley in one of his Nineteenth 
Century articles (March 1886). He there says: “The chief 
articles of the theological creed of the old Israelites, which are 
made known to us by the direct evidence of the ancient 
records, . . . are as remarkable for that which they contain as 
for that which is absent from them. They reveal a firm convic- 
tion that, when death takes place, a something termed a soul, 
or spirit, leaves the body and continues to exist in Sheol for a 
period of indefinite duration, even though there is no proof of 
any belief in absolute immortality ; that such spirits can return 
to earth to possess and inspire the living; that they are in 
appearance and in disposition likenesses of the men to whom 
they belonged, but that, as spirits, they have larger powers and 
are freer from physical limitations ; that they thus form one of 
a number of kinds of spiritual existence known as Elohim, of 
whom Jahveh, the national God of Israel, is one; that, con- 
sistently with this view, Jahveh was conceived as a sort of 
spirit, human in aspect and in sense, and with many human 
passions, but with immensely greater intelligence and power 
than any other Elohim, whether human or divine.” 

The mere calm statement of so preposterous a creed is 
plainly held by Mr Huxley to be a sufficient refutation. 

But we need not limit ourselves to the Old Testament, 
where doubtless some supposed facts may be abandoned with- 
out detriment, as belonging to the legendary or the obscure ; 
we may be constrained by science to go further, and to admit 
that even fundamental Christian doctrines, such as the Incarna- 
tion or non-natural birth, and the Resurrection or non-natural 
disappearance of the body from the tomb, have, from the 
scientific point of view, no reasonable likelihood or possibility 
whatever. It may be, and often has been, asserted that they 
appear as childish fancies, appropriate to the infancy of civilisa- 
tion and a pre-scientific credulous age; readily intelligible to 
the historian and student of folk-lore, but not otherwise interest- 
ing. The same has been said of every variety of miracle, and 
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not merely of such dogmas as the fall of man from an original 
state of perfection, of the comparatively recent extirpation of 


' the human race down to a single family, and so on. 


The whole historical record, wherever it exceeds the 
commonplace, every act attributed directly to the Deity, whether 
it be sending fire from heaven, or writing upon stone, or 
leadings by cloud and fire, or conversations, whether during 
trance or otherwise, is utterly contrary to the spirit of modern 
science (let it be clearly remembered how I have defined the 
phrase “modern science” above); and when considered pro- 
saically, much of the record is summarily discredited, even I 
think by many theologians now. Nor is this acquiescence 
in negation confined to the leaders. The general religious 
world has agreed apparently to throw overboard Jonah and 
the whale, Joshua and the sun, the three Children and the 
fiery furnace; it does not seem to take anything in the 
book of Judges or the book of Daniel very seriously; and 
though it still clings pathetically to the book of Genesis, it is 
willing to relegate to poetry, 7.e. to imagination or -fiction, such 
legends as the creation of the world, Adam and his rib, Eve 
and the apple, Noah and his ark, language and the tower of 
Babel, Elijah and the chariot of fire, and many others. The 
stock reconciling phrase, with regard to the legend of a six- 
days’ creation, or the Levitican mistakes in Natural History, 
after the strained “day-period” mode of interpretation had 
been exploded in “ Essays and Reviews,” used to be, that the 
Bible was never meant to teach science; and so, whenever it 
touches upon any branch of natural knowledge, it is to be 
interpreted in a friendly spirit, z.e. it is to be glossed over, and 
in point of fact disbelieved. But a book which deals with so 
prodigious a subject as the origin of all things, and the history 
of the human race, cannot avoid a treatment of natural facts 
which is really a teaching of science, whether such teaching is 
meant or not; and indeed the whole idea involved in the word 
“meant” is repugnant to the conceptions of modern science, 
which has ousted teleology from its arena. 
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Moreover, if religious people go as far as this, where are 
they to stop? What, then, do they propose to do with the 
turning of water into wine, the ejection of devils, the cursing 
of the fig-tree, the feeding of five thousand, the raising of 
Lazarus? Or, to go deeper still, what do they make of the 
scene at the Baptism, of the Transfiguration, of the signs at the 
Crucifixion, the appearances after Death, the Ascension into 
heaven? May it not be supposed that neither orthodox religion 
nor orthodox science has said its last word on these questions ? 

But it may be urged that even these are but details com- 
pared with the one transcendent doctrine of the existence of 
an omnipotent and omniscient benevolent personal God ; the 
fundamental tenet of nearly all religions. But so far as science 
has anything to say on this subject, and it has not very much, 
its tendency is to throw mistrust, not upon the existence of 
Deity itself, but upon any adjectives applied to the Deity. 
“Infinite” and “eternal” may pass, and “omnipotent” and 
“ omniscient ” may reluctantly be permitted to go with them, 
—these infinite adjectives relieve the mind, without expressing 
more than is implicitly contained in the substantive God. But 
concerning “ personal” and “ benevolent ” and other anthropo- 
morphic adjectives, science is exceedingly dubious; nor is 
omnipotence itself very easily reconcilable with the actual 
condition of things as we now experience them. The present 
state of the world is very far short of perfection. Why are 
things still imperfect if controlled by a benevolent omnipo- 
tence? Why, indeed, does evil or pain at all exist? All very 
ancient puzzles these, but still alive; and the solution to them 
so far attempted by science lies in the word Evolution, a word 
in itself not readily applicable to the work of a God. 

Taught by science, we learn that there has been no fall of 
man, there has been a rise. Through an apelike ancestry, 
back through a tadpole and fishlike ancestry, away to the 
early beginnings of life, the origin of man is being traced by 
science. There was no specific creation of the world such as 
was conceived appropriate to a geocentric conception of the 
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universe; the world is a condensation of primeval gas, a 
congeries of stones and meteors fallen together ; still falling 


- together, indeed, in a larger neighbouring mass (the Sun). By 


the energy of the still persistent falling together, the ether near 
us is kept constantly agitated, and to the energy of this 
ethereal agitation all the manifold activity of our planet is due. 
The whole system has evolved itself from mere moving matter 
in accordance with the law of gravitation, and there is no 
certain sign of either beginning or end. Solar systems can by 
collision or otherwise resolve themselves into nebule, and 
nebule left to themselves can condense into solar systems,— 
everywhere in the spaces around us we see a part of the process 
going on ; the formation of solar systems from whirling nebule 
lies before our eyes, if not in the visible sky itself, yet in the 
magnified photographs taken of that sky. Even though the 
whole process of evolution is not completely understood as 
yet, does anyone doubt that it will become more thoroughly 
understood in time ? and if they do doubt it, would they hope 
effectively to bolster up religion by such a doubt ? 

It is difficult to resist yielding to the bent and trend of 
“modern science,” as well as to its proved conclusions. Its 
bent and trend may have been wrongly estimated by its 
present disciples: a large tract of knowledge may have been 
omitted from its ken, which when included will revolutionise 
some of their speculative opinions; but, however this may be, 
there can be no doubt about the tendency of orthodox science 
at the present time. It suggests to us that the Cosmos is self- 
explanatory, self-contained, and self-maintaining. From ever- 
lasting to everlasting the material universe rolls on, evolving 
worlds and disintegrating them, evolving vegetable beauty and 
destroying it, evolving intelligent animal life, developing that 
into a self-conscious human race, and then plunging it once 
more into annihilation. 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me! 
I bring to life, I bring to death, 
The spirit does but mean the breath, 


>”? 


I know no more... . 
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But at this point the theologian happily and eagerly inter- 
poses, with a crucial inquiry of science about this same bringing 
to life. Granted that the blaze of the sun accounts for winds 
and waves, and hail, and rain, and rivers, and all the myriad 
activities of the earth, does it account for life? Has it 
accounted for the life of the lowest animal, the tiniest plant, 
the simplest cell, hardly visible but self-moving, in the field of 
a microscope 4 

And science, in chagrin, has to confess that hitherto in this 
direction it has failed. It has not yet witnessed the origin of 
the smallest trace of life from dead matter: all life, so far as 
has been watched, proceeds from antecedent life. Given the 
life of a single cell, science would esteem itself competent 
ultimately to trace its evolution into all the myriad existences 
of plant and animal and man; but the origin of protoplasmic 
activity itself as yet eludes it. But will the Theologian 
triumph in the admission ? will he therein detect at last the 
dam which shall stem the torrent of scepticism ? will he base 
an argument for the direct action of the Deity in mundane 
affairs on that failure, and entrench himself behind that present 
incompetence of labouring men? If so, he takes his stand on 
what may prove a yielding foundation. The present power- 
lessness of science to explain or originate life is a convenient 
weapon wherewith to fell a pseudo-scientific antagonist who is 
dogmatising too loudly out of bounds; but it is not perfectly 
secure as a permanent support. In an early stage of civilisa- 
tion it may have been supposed that flame only proceeded from 
antecedent flame, but the tinder-box and the lucifer-match 
were invented nevertheless. Theologians have probably learnt 
by this time that their central tenets should not depend, even 
partially, upon nescience or upon negations of any kind, lest the 
placid progress of positive knowledge should once more under- 
mine their position, and another discovery have to be scouted 
with alarmed and violent anathemas. 

Any year, or any century, the physical aspect of the nature 
of life may become more intelligible, and may perhaps resolve 
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itself into an action of already known forces acting on the very 
complex molecule of protoplasm. Already in Germany have 
inorganic and artificial substances been found to crawl about on 
glass slides under the action of surface-tension or capillarity, 
with an appearance which is said to have deceived even a 
biologist into hastily pronouncing them living amcebe. Life 
in its ultimate element and on its material side is such a simple 
thing, it is but a slight extension of known chemical and 
physical forces ; the cell must be able to respond to stimuli, to 
assimilate outside materials, and to subdivide. I apprehend 
that there is not a biologist but believes (perhaps quite 
erroneously) that sooner or later the discovery will be made, 
and that a cell having all the essential functions of life will 
be constructed out of inorganic material. Seventy years ago 
organic chemistry was the chemistry of vital products, of 
compounds that could not be made artificially by man. Now 
there is no such chemistry ; the name persists, but its meaning 
has changed. 

It may be conceivably argued that after all-we are alive, 
and that if we ever learn how to make animals or plants, they 
will take their origin from life, just as when we make new 
species by artificial selection we exercise a control over the 
forces of nature which in some small way may be akin to the 
methods of the divine control. And this may possibly be a 
theme capable of enlargement. 

But meanwhile what do we mean by such a phrase as 
divine control? for, after all, the controversy between religion 
and science is not so much a controversy as to the being or 
not being of a God. Science might be willing to concede this 
as a vague and ineffective hypothesis, but there would still 
remain a question as to His mode of action, a controversy as 
to the method of the divine government of the world. 

And this is the standing controversy, by no means really 
dead at the present day. Is the world controlled by a living 
Person, accessible to prayer, influenced by love, able and 
willing to foresee, to intervene, to guide, and wistfully to 
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lead without compulsion spirits in some sort akin to Him- 
self? 

Or is the world a self-generated, self-controlling machine, 
complete and fully organised for movement, either up or down, 
for progress or degeneration, according to the chances of 
heredity and the influence of environment? Has the world, 
as it were, secreted or arrived at life and mind and conscious- 
ness by the play of natural forces acting on the complexities 
of highly developed molecular aggregates; at first life-cells, 
ultimately brain-cells; and these not the organ or instrument, 
but the very reality and essence of life and of mind ? 

If there be any other orders of conscious existence in the 
universe, as probably there are, are they also locked up on 
their several planets, without the power of communicating 
or helping or informing, and all working out their own destiny 
in permanent isolation? Everything in such a world would 
be not only apparently but really a definite sequence of cause 
and effect, just as it seems to us here; and prayer, to be effectual 
in such a world, must be not what theologians mean by prayer, 
but must be either simple meditation for acquiescence in the 
inevitable, or else a petition addressed to some other of the 
dwellers in our time and place, that they may be induced by 
benevolent acts to ease some of the burdens to which their 
petitioners are liable. 

We thus return to our original thesis, that the root question 
or outstanding controversy between science and faith rests 
upon two distinct conceptions of the universe :—the one, that 
of a self-contained and self-sufficient universe, with no outlook 
into or links with anything beyond, uninfluenced by any life 
or mind except such as is connected with a visible and tangible 
material body; and the other conception, that of a universe 
lying open to all manner of spiritual influences, permeated 
through and through with a Divine spirit, guided and watched 
by living minds, acting through the medium of law indeed, 
but with intelligence and love behind the law: a universe by 
no means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with feelers at 
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every pore groping into another supersensuous order of existence, 
where reign laws hitherto unimagined by science, but laws as 
- real and as mighty as those by which the material universe 
is governed. 

According to the one conception, faith is childish and 
prayer absurd; the only individual immortality lies in the 
memory of descendants ; kind actions and cheerful acquiescence 
in fate are the highest religious attributes possible; and the 
future of the human race is determined by the law of gravita- 
tion and the circumstances of space. 

According to the other conception, prayer may be mighty 
to the removal of mountains, and by faith we may feel our- 
selves citizens of an eternal and glorious cosmogony of mutual 
help and co-operation, advancing from lowly stages to even 
higher states of happy activity, world without end, and may 
catch in anticipation some glimpses of that “one far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” 

The whole controversy hinges, in one sense, on a practical 
pivot—the efficacy of prayer. Is prayer to hypothetical and 
supersensuous beings as senseless and useless as it is un- 
scientific? or does prayer pierce through the husk and 
apparent covering of the sensuous universe, and reach some- 
thing living, loving, and helpful beyond ? 

And in another sense the controversy turns upon a question 
of fact. Do we live in a universe pertneated with life and 
mind : life and mind independent of matter and unlimited in 
individual duration? Or is life limited, in space to the surface 
of masses of matter, and in time to the duration of the material 
envelope essential to its manifestation ¢ 

The answer is given in one way by orthodox modern science, 
and in another way by Religion of all times; and until these 
opposite answers are made consistent, the reconciliation between 


Science and Faith is incomplete. 
OLIVER LODGE. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD—A POET OF 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Porrry has its own world apart from science, philosophy 
and theology; and it is the better wisdom to write concerning 
its affairs within its own world alone. But this rigid principle 
cannot always be observed. At many points the great rivers 
of philosophy, theology and religion run into the sea of 
poetry, and mingle with it their waters and the elements with 
which they are charged. Nor does poetry, which has its own 
religion and its own philosophy, disdain these rivers, for they 
bring to it authentic tidings of worlds of thought and aspiration 
other than its own; different, but related in method and move- 
ment, following diverse paths, but with a common goal. 

It is best, when one loves poetry, to live in its open sea, 
where its waters are translucent and unmixed ; but to live where 
its waves and currents near the coast receive the deep streams 
of religious and philosophic thought, has also its own interest 
and pleasure. The waters of poetry are not translucent there, 
nor do they bring as keen a life and pure a joy to men who 
love beauty as the form of truth as those of her central and 
lonely deep, but they make an appeal of their own to the 
reason and the spirit. In these waters, beauty, passion and 
noble sensuousness are added by the work of the imagination, 
kindling, shaping, aspiring and creating, to logical thought, 
steady reasoning, keen analysis, penetrative research and bold 
speculation. It is in this mingled region that poetry is most 





interesting to the generality of men, most pleasurable and most. 
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profitable. In it also those who care for the arts alone are often 
lured to push their way up the full rivers of philosophy and 
‘theology ; while those who care for these wise sciences alone are 
in their turn induced to tempt the ocean-paths of poetry, where 
beauty is supreme, and truth is with beauty interchangeable. 

In such a mixed region Matthew Arnold wrote his first 
volume of poems in 1849. In such a region this article hopes to 
remain. In such a region many are now living. For though 
Arnold sent forth his book a little more than fifty years ago, 
much of it speaks to men and women of the present day. The 
spiritual and intellectual difficulties of life, their strife, confusion 
and noise, in which he lived and through which he fought his 
way, exist still for thousands of persons, though the strife is less 
heated and the trouble not so deep. He saw and felt the grave 
beginnings of the war, when authorities long thought to be infal- 
lible, and the formulas of creeds consecrated by the obedience 
of centuries, were boldly challenged; when the history of the 
Gospels and the Apostolic Church was treated like any other 
history by disintegrating critics. And the result on his mind 
of this incursion and siege of historical criticism and physical 
science upon the fortress of the ancient faith is written in this 
book. It is full of his cries, his questions, his sorrow; his 
indignation with the disturbance; his speculations, now wild, 
now quiet, as to the truth of things; his hopes, his despairs ; 
his stoic conclusions that change from year to year, almost 
from hour to hour, as he feels more or less, beyond himself, the 
passion of humanity. 

The war of thought which caused this trouble in his soul 
has continued since his time and still continues. It cannot be 
said to do more at present than draw to its conclusion. Some 
have taken refuge from it in quiet infidelity, and are content— 
hoping and fearing nothing beyond this earth—to fulfil their 
duties to mankind. Others, laying aside the unnecessary in 
Christian dogma and history, have won a veteran and simple 
faith at the point of the sword, and abide in a noble peace above 
the storm. Both these classes are too liable to think that 
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they represent the greater number of persons in England who 
care for the questions at the root of the war. And this is 
especially true of the unbelievers who think that everyone 
agrees with them. But the fact is that the greater number 
of people who think at all on these matters of faith and unfaith 
are still in much the same condition as Arnold was fifty years 
ago, still searching, still unquiet, still speculating, still in con- 
fusion, still deafened by the noise of conflicting thought in the 
world and in their own souls. For them the war is forever 
beginning afresh. New phases of it start up with every great 
event of the day, with every new book they read, with every 
change and chance of their personal life. And to these Arnold 
speaks with sympathy. He reflects them, embodies their passion 
in luminous phrases, shapes their ill-defined thoughts, and 
identifies their speculations. 

It cannot be without interest, both to those who have found 
peace in belief or unbelief, and to those who have not found it, 
to discuss, but only with regard to this first volume of poems, 
first, Arnold’s temper as a poet; secondly, the influence of his 
time upon him; and lastly, the course and the changes of his 
thought and his emotion during the ten years which are covered 
by this book. 

He was unfortunate in the time at which he began to be a 
poet. It is true that no man who has a strong will, a clear 
aim, a joyous temper and a bold faith can be called unfor- 
tunate in his time. But Arnold was not quite such a man. 
He had a strong will, but it was not now strong enough to 
master, within himself, the spirit of his age. He grew into a 
clear aim, but it was too contemptuous of the world in which 
he lived; and it was not enough illuminated by hope. He 
had courage, but it was not the courage of faith. He had in 
these years little firm faith in God or in man or, I may say, in 
himself. His temper then was not joyous, nor was it in 
sympathy with the whirling but formative time in which he 
began and continued to write poetry. I do not say that he 
was at daggers drawn with the elements of his world. He did 
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not fight nor care to fight with them in the fierce way Byron 
and Shelley fought with theirs, but he sat aloof from them in 


‘an opposition which, for the most part, brooded against them 


in indignant silence. When he spoke against them in poetry, 
it was not so much to attack or vilify them, as to glorify the 
spirit which was the enemy of their turbulence. At times he 
could not bear the noise and the anger he felt with it; and 
fled away, like Sénancour’s Obermann, into the solitudes of 
nature, to commune with his own soul and strengthen it to 
endure his pain. 

His poetry, then, since he and his world were so inharmoni- 
ous, was, with a few exceptions, too much a poetry of opposi- 
tion. He could not sufficiently disentangle himself from the 
pressure of his age, and he hated that pressure. Under it, his 
poetry protested, contended, mourned and analysed. And it 
suffered, as poetry, from this perturbing element. Had he 
had the joyful animation, like that of birds in spring, which 
marks the great poets, he would have neutralised this. But 
he had it not; he could not lift himself into that ‘lucid, mag- 
nanimous air in whose clearness a poet sees the good as well 
as the evil, the joy as well as the trouble of humanity ; and, so 
seeing, is able to help, encourage, and love mankind far more 
than those who rarely emerge from the tumult, doubt, and 
trouble of the world; who think injustice, falsehood, greed its 
masters—a class of persons only too common among us; whose 
work, when they are good men, is spoiled, and when they are evil, 
is harmful to the world. Arnold, who was good, sat in his youth 
by the tomb where he thought humanity in England lay dead, 
and mourned over its shattered hopes. He did not hear the 
angel of the nation say, “ What is best in England has arisen, 
and has gone before you into Galilee.” Only at intervals the 
clouds lifted for him, and he saw through mist the flush of 
dawn; but he had not heart enough to follow that into the 
full morning. He settled down into a stoic sadness, as yet 
unilluminated by humour. It had a certain moral force, a grim 
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themselves to fall—and this makes his poetry dear and useful 
to many of us who may still be in his condition. But the 
condition did not develop his art, as it might have been 
developed in a happier world. The absence of joy limited, 
even maimed, his creative power as a poet, deprived what faith 
and hope he had of all imaginative fire, and prevented him, all 
his life long, from being as complete or as great a poet as either 
Tennyson or Browning. Without the full energy of these 
powers of faith and hope and joy, his poetry suffers in melody, 
in charm, in unconsciousness, in natural but not in art-exquisite- 
ness of expression, in imaginative ardour, in creative power,— 
except when he was writing mournfully. In the Elegy, where 
his genius was quite at ease, he is excellent. Nothing better 
has been done in that way for two centuries than the Scholar- 
Gipsy and Thyrsis. Indeed all his best verse, or nearly all, 
has this Elegiac note. I should like to except The Strayed 
Reveller, into the inconsequence of whose enchanted intoxica- 
tion I wish he had oftener wandered. 

It was a pity, then, he was so unfortunate. For had he 
not been burdened with the trouble of his time, had he found 
himself in an age of brightness, sweetness and light, when life 
was keen and keen for high things, he had been a great poet. 
He had the poetic nature, and its artistic qualities. Could they 
have grown up in a kindlier soil, he might have spoken to the 
universal in man, “seen life steadily and seen it whole,” as 
he said of Sophocles. He could not; steadily he did see life, 
but not as a whole. He is the poet of a backwater, of a 
harbour, of a retired garden; not of the river, not of the open 
sea, not of the king’s highway. He and his friend Clough 
are the Hamlets among the modern poets, and with Hamlet’s 
inefficiency to grasp the nettle so that it should not sting. It 
is not quite fair, however, to liken Arnold too closely to 
Hamlet. He had the sad, philosophic, poetic imagination, but 
he had more moral strength than Hamlet. And he had this 
strength because he clasped Stoicism, which Hamlet could not 
do, to his breast. 
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The power of Stoicism lies in the appeal it makes to the 
moral endurance of the soul, to its resolute, calm resistance 
to the attempted tyranny of outward and inward evil. It 
bids us claim our moral individuality as the victor of fate and 
of the outward world. The claim is high, and uplifts the 
character of the claimer. “The fates are hard on me,” the 
Stoic says, “but they shall not subdue my soul. Things are 
dark as night, but there shall be light within. Pain is here, 
but it does not touch my real self. It is not I that suffer, 
but the shell of me. I do not understand why the world is so 
wrong and so troubled, but one thing I do understand, that I 
need not be wrong, or troubled, and I will not be. The Furies 
of the Gods may hunt me down, but my soul remains uncon- 
quered, even by the Gods.” There is no doubt of the power 
which is hid in that position, and it has transferred itself to a 
great deal of Arnold’s poetry. It makes his verse resonant, 
clear; his thought, his matter weighty ; and it brings into his 
poetry a moral passion which at times reaches a lofty exalta- 
tion. Moreover, its spirit passes from the poetry (aS should be 
the case with any fine art-work) into the lives of a number of 
men and women who are battling with what they call destiny ; 
who do not understand why things are so awry; who find no 
light in life, but whose soul answers with high emotion to the 
Stoic’s appeal to keep themselves, in spite of fate, unsubdued 
in right, clear in their own thought, and inwardly masters of 
evil outward. “I am I,” they say, “and everything else 
is indifferent.” It is to that class of men and women that 
Matthew Arnold speaks with the power of poetry; and will 
continue to speak, it may be for centuries to come. 

But in the power of Stoicism there is a weakness mixed. 
Part of that weakness is that it thinks itself so powerful. 
Pride in itself grows up swiftly, and where there is pride, 
weakness is inevitable. In the artist, that weakness shows 
itself in too great a self-approval of his work, too great a self- 
consciousness of himself as an artist. There is less of this 
weakness in Arnold’s poetry than one at first imagines, but it 
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is there; and it lowers the excellence of many of his poems. 
It helps to place him below those mightier poets who, uncon- 
scious, in the rush of their creation, of themselves, and lost in 
the glory and grief of what they saw, broke into song without 
knowing why or how they sang; whose work was prideless, for 
they saw the infinities of that which they tried to express; 
who left any work they had finished behind them without 
contemplating it, and passed on, unconcerned, to new creation. 
Rarely, if ever, does Arnold’s poetry make that impression 
upon us. It has, I repeat, too much pride in itself. It is too 
self-conscious of its art, and this lowers its imaginative power. 
It is too conscious of its being moral and teaching morality, 
and this lowers its influence as art. 

Then, again, the Stoic position which gave him the strength 
I have mentioned, made him weak, on another side, as a poet. 
It often isolated him too much from the mass of men, very few 
of whom are Stoics either in philosophy or practice. As a poet, 
he sat apart from the common herd, and a certain touch of 
contempt for ordinary humanity entered into his work. His 
appeal was so far to the few, not to the many. He is then the 
poet of a class, not of the whole; of the self-centred, not of 
those who lose their Self in love. Naturally, he became too 
self-involved, and then the restlessness and noise of the world 
drove him into the deepest solitudes of his soul. Hence 
he was rarely swept by any high passion out of himself. 
He could not feel the greater waves of human emotion (save 
once perhaps with regard to England’s vast imperial toil) break- 
ing upon his heart. Into the infinite hopes, the infinite pos- 
sibilities of man—into that country where the greater poets 
live—he entered only at intervals; and then, his sceptical self- 
consciousness recalled him from it, and bade him consider how 
little the history of his own soul supported the far-off hopes 
for man into which he had been momentarily hurried by tran- 
scending imagination. The highest, the most inspiring passion 
which can thrill a poet was therefore not his. 
This self-involved isolation from the universal hope of man 
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is the great weakness of Stoicism, and when it belongs to an 
artist, it enfeebles his art. Only by drinking at the deep wells 
‘of common humanity does a poet win the power and the love to 
outlast the attacks of depression on his joy, and to continue with 
undiminished eagerness his creative work. And Arnold, in the 
end, found his poetic power fail. His vein was exhausted. 
He took to prose. But the greater men, not isolated from, 
but intimately mixed with all mankind, if not in life, yet by 
the imagination of love; not self-involved but self-forgetful— 
love the whole, even the noise and restlessness of it; appeal to 
the whole and win the universal love they give; are always 
impassioned by the divinity which they see everywhere in 
humanity; think nothing common or unclean, and live, 
creating, like Tennyson and Browning, to the close of their 
lives. 

However, there is something to say on the other side. 
Arnold was too human to be the finished Stoic. The Stoic 
demand for obedience to the eternal laws of right was always 
with him. It often fills his poetry with an austere beauty. It 
keeps much of its dignity, even in poems where he winds round 
and round himself like a serpent round the witch it loves, and 
saves them from failure. So far he was pure Stoic. But the 
Stoic demand of indifference to pain and trouble, of the inde- 
pendence of the soul of all the fates of men, Arnold could not 
fulfil. His Stoicism broke down into sadness for himself and for 
the world. ‘The pain was too great to be ignored, too great not 
to wound the heart into a bitter cry which sought expression and 
found it in his poetry. The Stoic might think this a weakness 
unworthy of a philosopher. But in a poet, this deep emotion of 
sadness, felt in himself and for himself, but felt far more for 
the labouring and laden world, was not a weakness but a 
strength. A poet may have a philosophy, but poetry which 
represents all the noble action and feeling of man ought to be 
the first thing with him. Philosophy may have a room in the 
house of poetry, but she is not mistress of the house. If she 
should become so, poetry shakes her celestial pinions and flies 
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away. And when Arnold kept his philosophy in due sub- 
servience in his poetic house, he gained strength as a poet, if 
he was weak as a philosopher. For then, he came back to high 
natural act and feeling. In expressing his own pain he did the 
natural thing—and indeed it is one of the paradoxes of life, 
the truth of which the Stoic forgets or does not know, that till 
pain is keenly felt and fully expressed, it cannot be finally 
conquered. The Stoic who hides it in his breast, or pretends 
that it does not exist, never really conquers it or its evil. But 
the poet, expressing it as well as pleasure, becomes at one with 
all who feel it. He is conscious, that is, in a second way, of 
his brotherhood with man, and far more conscious of it than he 
is by sympathy only with man’s pleasure. And the moment 
he is fully conscious of this brotherhood, strength and passion 
flow into his poetry. What the philosopher would call his 
weakness is then his power. Men read, and feel themselves ex- 
plained, reflected, sympathised with, taught and empowered, by 
the noble representation of their trouble as well as of their 
delight ; and they send back to the poet their gratitude and 
their sympathy, till he, conscious of their affection, is himself 
uplifted and inspired. Then his poetic power develops. A 
fuller emotion, a wider thought, a knowledge of life deepened 
by imagination into something far more true than any aspect 
of life derived from intellectual consideration can afford, fills 
his verse with unsought for, revealing phrases, which seem to 
express, with strange simplicity, the primary thoughts of Being, 
to grip at and disclose the centre of the Universe. 

The Stoic tends to be un-human; the poet must be human; 
and the break-down of Arnold’s stoicism into sadness for the 
world, and its expression, was, since he could not express the 
joy of the world, a progress in him, not a retrogression. Yet, as 
I have said, the greater poet does not remain, as Arnold did, in 
this sadness. He lives with it; it is part of his being and art, 
but he has power also to live beyond it in the pleasure of man. 

Gliick und Ungliick wird Gesang. 
And there, in a world which has joy, because of faith and hope, 
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poetry reaches its full development. Arnold did not reach this 
higher level of song. But on the lower level on which he sang 


‘he produced poetry of a refined excellence and beauty, which, 


by its self-controlled sentiment, will always engage the interest, 
and satisfy the silent pleasure of troubled mankind ; and by its 
refined and studied art attract that smaller body of men and 
women, who, trained in poetry, desire not only the great 
matters and visions of poetry, but also its technic, its individu- 
ality, and its detail. 

Moreover, the mingling in this poetry of Stoicism and of 
the sad crying which denies Stoicism, of the spirit which 
isolates itself from the crowd of men in lonely endurance, and 
the spirit which breaks down from that position into sym- 
pathy with men, gives to Arnold’s verse a strange passion, a 
stimulating inconsistency, an element of attractive surprise 
(the atmosphere changing from poem to poem, and within the 
same poem), and in the midst of its solitary sternness a wild 
variety. No other poet is built on the same lines. No other 
is more self-centred; and none pleases us more, whenever 
we are ourselves in that mood, in which, dividing ourselves 
from all mankind, we choose to sit still wrapt up in the 
cherishing of our personality, to reject the Not-me, and to 
believe that in our own being is the universe. This spirit of 
the lonely soul is in all his poetry, but when he felt its weari- 
ness, he fled from it into sympathy with ‘the sorrow and con- 
fusion of men. ‘Then, tormented with their pain and blind 
tumult, he fled back again into the Stoic solitudes of his ner 
life. This mingling of two moods in him is seen even in single 
poems, and gives to all his poetry an uncommon distinction. 
There is, ringing in it, a human cry, shrill and piercing, as of a 
soul divided, beating between two states of soul, unable to 
secure one or the other, and angry with the indecision. It is a 
mingled cry which even now, after fifty years, rises in the 
hearts of our society. 


These are general considerations concerning his poetry. 
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We pass to particular considerations when we come to the 
first volume of Arnold’s poems. It belongs to his youth, when 
he was twenty-seven years old, and it tells the history of his 
soul in contact with the time at which he wrote it. Of what 
kind was that time is our first question. 

I said that Arnold was unfortunate, his peculiar temper 
being given, in the time when he began to be a poet. It was 
a time when the old foundations of the Christian faith were no 
longer accepted without inquiry. They were now excavated, 
exposed to the light and to a searching investigation. The 
criticism of German scholars had thrown the gravest doubt on 
the history of the Gospels; the work of physical science had 
begun to shatter that belief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible on which so much of English religion reposed in peace. 
The stormy waves these investigations awakened had reached 
Oxford when Arnold and Clough were students; and they 
were first disturbed, then dismayed, and thrown finally into a 
scepticism which profoundly troubled them. Their skies were 
darkened ; the old stars had gone out in the heavens, and no 
new stars had arisen. They staggered blindly on, and at last 
fell back on their own souls alone, on the unchallengable 
sense of right they felt therein, on the imperative of duty, and 
on resolution to obey it. Nothing else was left. But much 
more had been ; and it was with bitter and ineffable regret that 
they considered the days when they were at peace, when the 
sun shone upon their way. Clough expressed this trouble with 
infinite naiveté, and sought its cure in vain. He found at 
last a kind of peace. With him the trouble was extremely 
personal. 

Arnold generalised it far more; he extended its results over 
the whole of life; it drove him to consider world-wide 
questions, the fates and fortunes of the whole race. It made 
him look at the pressure of trouble at all points on the human 
family ; and to ask why it was, and to what end. And finally, 
long after youth was over, feeling at last that in faith in God, 
in a gracious spirit of love which was the secret of Jesus, and in 
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righteousness of conduct, was the true foundation of life, he 
devoted himself in prose to set free religion from those forms 
of it which violated love and intellectual or moral truth; to 
establish what was eternal in it, beyond controversy, and fitted 
for God to be, and for man to believe and love. With that, 
into which he passed from poetry, we have nothing to do here. 
The poetry of his early trouble is our subject. 

Again, Oxford, when he was there, was filled with the 
noise of controversy between the High Churchmen and their 
opponents. Both were intolerant one of another, and the 
battle raged with confused tumult, not only between these two 
hot-headed parties, but also between both of them united 
against the Neologians, as the critical school was then called. 
Clough was not much disturbed by the noise of this con- 
test. He liked the smoke and roar of fighting; it was an 
atmosphere he breathed with pleasure. But Arnold was of 
another temper. He hated noise, quarrel, confusion ; he loved 
tranquillity, tolerance, clearness, plainness, moderation, ordered 
thought, and passions brought under control; especially those 
passions which belong to intellectual or theological contests. 
He had much ado to keep down his natural abhorrence of this 
tempestuous shouting about things which even then seemed 
to him to have nothing to do with the weightier matters of the 
law or the gospel. And this loud controversy about things in- 
different doubled his inward trouble. , 

Then, again, the year before he published his first volume of 
poems, the whole continent was disquieted ; and even England 
shared in that disquiet. France, Italy, Germany, Austria 
broke into revolution; the Chartist movement threatened 
revolution in England. The accredited order, which in 1815 
had restored so many of the evils the French Revolution had 
shaken, was again broken into by popular fury, and with a con- 
fusion of thought and an ignorance of what was to replace 
the old which jarred on everything Arnold thought wise 
and practical. Clough liked it; he wrote rejoicingly from 
Paris, with whose revolution he lived; he stayed at Rome 
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when the people set up a republic, and fought the French. 
But Arnold had no belief in the popular movements. He 
hated what seemed to him the barren crying of a world which 
did not know itself, nor with any clearness what it sought. 
And the political tumult also deepened his personal sadness. 
We read what he felt about revolutionary Europe in the two 
sonnets addressed to Clough, entitled 7'o a Republican Friend. 
The first says how far he agreed with his friend, and it would 
not have been thought worth much by the enthusiasm of 
Clough ; the second says where he parts from his friend, and 
it is full of suppressed anger with, and disbelief in, the prospect 
of hope which France proclaimed so loudly. 

More impressive than these, more personal, expressing that 
which he most desired for his soul to be and keep (both now 
and hereafter, for he chose it as a preface to his third volume), 
is the Sonnet with which the volume of 1849 opens. I give it as 
afterwards corrected. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept as one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


To work with Nature’s constancy, but without the turbu- 
lent passion of revolution—that was his aim. “No _ blind 
excitement such as I see in religion and politics be mine. In 
patience, I will trust my soul; choose one aim, the best—con- 
fident that in work for that, I shall work rightly for the 
whole.” It was for that he praised the Duke of Wellington. 
He had a vision, Arnold thought, of the “general law,” and 
saw what he could and could not do. Serious and firm, 
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laborious, persevering, he followed the one thing he discerned. 
This, among all the fret and foam of Europe acting without 
sight of a clear goal, made the splendour of Wellington’s place 
in history. Another Sonnet, 7'o a Friend, expresses the same 
desire. Who are they that support his mind in these bad 
days? They are Homer, whose clear soul, though his eyes 
were blind, saw Achilles, steadfast in vigorous action against 
opponent circumstances, and Ulysses, in wise and patient 
wanderings through them—both resolute in soul against in- 
evitable fate;—and for the imner strength of the spirit, 
Epictetus, whose friendship he had lately won; and for the 
just and moderate view of life, Sophocles, 
whose even balanced soul 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 


Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild : 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


But it was not only the temper of his mind which he ex- 
pressed in this Sonnet on Nature. We can detect in it the 
influence on him of that scientific conception, already more 
than half conceived, which declared that all Nature’s develop- 
ments could be correlated under one energy, and were forms 
of that energy, ourselves included. This made a mighty 
change in all poetry written by men who were sufficiently 
educated to realise that conception; and it influenced Arnold’s 
poetry from beginning to end. At one point, however, he 
rebelled against it—where it subjected man, as only a part of 
Nature, to its law. He was willing to be taught by the course 
of Nature. He was not willing to be mingled up with her. 
The facts, he thought, were against our being enslaved to the 
rigid laws of her life. We are different. We move on, Nature 
does not. 

One would say, reading this Sonnet, that he would desire 
to be in harmony with Nature; to be merged in her being. 
That is not the case; and he repudiated that view with heated 
indignation. There was an unfortunate Independent preacher 
who said we should be in harmony with Nature, and Arnold 
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wrote the following Sonnet against him. I cannot help think- 
ing that if the preacher had been in the Church, Arnold would 
not have been so hot. He almost hated Nonconformity. 
However, here is the Sonnet, and it is important to remember 
it in reading his poetry concerning Nature and man. 


“In harmony with Nature?” Restless fool, 

Who with such heat dost preach what were to thee, 
When true, the last impossibility— 

To be like Nature strong, like Nature cool ! 

Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 

Nature is cruel, man is sick of blood ; 

Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore ; 

Nature is fickle, man hath need of rest ; 

Nature forgives no debt, and fears no grave ; 

Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 
Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends ; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 

Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave. 

Thus, the racking problem of man’s isolated disobedience to 
law, his necessary restlessness, and the feebleness, blundering 
and pain that attended it—in contrast with Nature’s obedience, 
tranquillity and steady toil—now pressed home on him, and 
the pressure was doubled by the circumstances of his time. 
He found no solution of it now, none in reasoning, none in 
warring religions and philosophies. “Listen no more to 
these foolish things. Fall back on thine own soul; know the 
worst and endure it austerely,—holding fast to that power 
within thee, independent of Nature, the power to be righteous. 
Of being righteous thou mayst be sure. That seed of godlike 
power is in us. Within, we may be what we will.” 

This did not solve the question, but it gave a noble basis 
for life, and the worry of the question might be laid by. “ Let 
man secure what he can while he can; then wait in quiet, and 
as the world goes on the question may solve itself. At least, 
if the solution come, he who waits in patient righteous- 
ness obeying the inward law, will be capable of seeing it. 
Even if we are mixed up with a blind Nature, with matter 
alone, have ourselves no divine origin, and no end except 
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atomic motion, there is that in us which is ready for either 
fate, and which is above both; and we can choose how to meet 
the one or the other.” There is a remarkable poem, Jn 
Utrumque Paratus, which, on a higher poetic level than most 
of the other poems in this first volume, puts this aspect before 
us. It begins by supposing that the universe has its source in 
God’s thought. 


If, in the silent mind of One all-pure, 
At first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; and by procession sure 
From those still deeps, in form and colour drest, 
Seasons alternating, and night and day, 
The long-mused thought to north, south, east and west 
Took then its all-seen way. 


“Tf this be true, and thou, Man, awaking to the conscious- 
ness that the world of Nature is thus caused of God, wishest to 
know the whole of Life and thine own life in it—oh, beware ! 
Only by pure and solitary thought thou shalt attain, if thou 
canst attain, and the search will sever thee from the pleasant 
world of men. Lonelier and lonelier will be thy life.” And the 
verse in which Arnold tells this is so prophetic in its excellence 
of his best poetry, so full of his distinctive note, that I quote it. 


Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts,—marvel not thou! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams: 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


“ But if this be not true, and Nature has never known a 
divine birth, and thou, man, alone wakest to consciousness of 
a great difference between thyself and Nature—thou the last 
and radiant birth of Earth’s obscure working—oh, beware of 
pride! think that thou too only seemest,—art, like the rest, a 
dream! Yet”—and this I believe is Arnold’s thought—“ since 
thou canst think that, since thou mayest control thy pride, 
thou standest clear of Nature.” 

Yet another way of seeing the problem of life occurred to 
him, tossed as he was from thought to thought in those days. 
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It was no uncommon way—the way of indignation with the 
Gods. Arnold put it into the mouth of an Egyptian king 
whose story he found in Herodotus; but the wrath and the 
argument of it, he knew well, have stirred in a host of men, 
and now they stirred in him; nor is this the only time we meet 
them in his work. The king’s father had been unjust, cruel, a 
wicked king. He had lived long and happily. The son had 
believed in justice, kindness and good government, and 
practised them; yet the Gods condemned him to die in six 
years. He had governed himself, sacrificed himself, and this 
was his reward for giving up the joy of life. “It is,” Mycerinus 
cries, “ unjust: the Gods are austere; or themselves slaves of a 
necessity beyond them ; or careless, in their leisured pleasure, 
of mankind. I scorn them,—and, men of Egypt, if you wish 
to please them, do wrong, indulge in injustice, be like my 
father—then they will give you length of days. For me, 
I will give my six years to revel, to youthful joys; and so 
farewell.” 

Nor does Arnold, in that passing mood, altogether blame the 
king. At least he knew his aim and followed it. He was strong 
to meet his fate. It is curious to read the lines in which Arnold 
expresses this. He would not have approved the life, but he 
approved, since the king had deliberately chosen that life, the 
firmness and clearness of his choice, the settled purpose of 


his soul. 
he, within, 
Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength, 
And by that silent knowledge, day by day, 
Was calmed, ennobled, comforted, sustained. 


The poem is a piece of pure humanity, and it is treated 
with a brief nobility of imaginative and sympathetic thought 
which is rare in so young a poet. But, that his sympathy with 
the life the king led was brief, that his steady thought gave no 
approval to it, is plain. If I understand aright that obscure 
poem, The New Sirens, in itself so unworthy as a piece of art, 
Arnold has expressed in it the gloom, satiety and sorrow 
in which mere pleasure, reckless following of impulse after 
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impulse, are sure toend. Nor, in this connection, is it unwise to 
read another poem, of far higher quality, called The Voice. It 
seems to record an hour when the ancient cry of youth to fulfil 
all joy came to him out of a forgotten time; came when his 
heart had been long sobered by dreary and doubtful thought, 
by heavy circumstance. Sweet and far, in strange contrast 
with his present trouble, the voice was borne to him, like a 
wanderer from the world’s extremity, and asked again to be 
heard and answered. And his answer is given in lovely poetry, 
in passionate revelation of himself— 


In vain, all, all in vain, 

They beat upon my ear again, 

Those melancholy tones so sweet and still. 

Those lute-like tones which in far distant years 
Did steal into mine ear : 

Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 
Yet could not shake it ; 

Drained all the life my full heart had to spill, 
Yet could not break it. 


See, in how many ways he turned the problem of life, 
and how full of interest and humanity it is! How- tossed he 
was on the seas, how heavily the ship laboured in so many 
various winds of feeling — coming to many ways in the 
wanderings of careful thought. One would think that among 
them there would be, if he were human, a great cry for 
freedom and salvation, an appeal to the Power who is with 
us in the night. And so it was with him—once at least and 
suddenly, out of these depths, and in the mouth of Stagirius 
—a young monk to whom S. Chrysostom addressed three 
books in answer to his longing for deliverance—Arnold cried 
for redemption from man’s outward and inward trouble ; not 
from their pressure, which he knew must be, but from their 
power to enfeeble and enslave the soul. A few of its verses, 
full of personal passion, will show how, after long-continued 
inward pain, after trying many diverse ways to escape from 
the overwhelming problem of life, he fled at last to God. 
“T do not know thee clearly, but there is that in my heart 
which bids me take my chance with thee.” 
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From the ingrain’d fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creature ; 
From grief that is but passion, 

From mirth that is but feigning, 
From tears that bring no healing, 
From wild and weak complaining, 
Thine old strength revealing, 
Save, oh! save. 
From doubt where all is double ; 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea— 
Oh! set us free. 

Oh let the false dream fly 

Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually ! 

Save, oh! save. 


It is not excellent poetry, but it reveals that which lay 
deep in him—below the surface storms. 

Finally, to close this strange eventful history of a soul— 
a history repeated from generation to generation—there is the 
poem entitled Resignation, with which this weighty little 
volume closes. It embodies that to which the struggle has 
brought him, what he thought the wisest manner of life, the 
groove in which he desired to settle down. He wished it, 
but in vain. It too was momentary. But it never ceased to 
be a part of his desire, to be the mood of life in which he 
would find most strength and pleasure. Yet it was better it 
should not be continuous. The position of mind it reveals 
is fitting for age, but not for youth. Resignation is well for 
the man who has fought in the battles of the world for forty 
years, but not well for him who goes forth to battle. Another 
spirit must be his; and, in spite of Arnold’s desire for patient 
peace, he had a just spirit of impatience and indignation 
with the evil ideas which were oppressing the world in which 
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he lived. In this way he was always a fighter. Yet those 
who fight the most, most desire at times the rest of resigna- 
tion. And this poem is a record of that desire. It is, I 
think, the best composed thing in the book. The subject is 
not one of the great subjects, but it is worthy of poetry. It 
is pleasantly varied by the illustrations or episodes of the 
gipsies and the poet, and these enhance the main thought. 
The verse is flowing, and the scenery is drawn with his dis- 
tinctive touch and feeling; vividly drawn and seen with clear 
eyes. Every word tells, and there are not too many. He 
describes that well-known walk from Wythburn to Watend- 
lath and Rosthwaite, over the hills, with Thirlmere upon the 
right, and left behind. We follow it with him from point 
to point ; we feel how he loved the scenery of the Lakes. 

Ten years before, as a boy of seventeen, he had taken the 
same walk with Fausta. What ten years had done we read 
in these verses. I will not analyse them, though they are well 
worth the trouble, but I will quote the end, in conclusion of this 
article. It is full of the soul of Arnold at twenty-seven, and has 
the distinctive quality of his poetry. And its quiet, self-con- 
trolled and solitary note, with its love of peace and obedience, 
and union, not with quarrelsome particulars, but with the still 
movement of the general life to an ordered and single 
end, is no unfitting close to the struggle I have endeavoured 
to describe. ‘Blame not,” he cries, “ Fausta, the man who 
has seen into life, and who has attained tranquillity, but 
rather thyself pray for some aim 


Nobler than this, to fill the day ; 

Rather that heart, which burns in thee, 
Ask, not to amuse, but to set free; 

Be passionate hopes not ill resign’d 

For quiet, and a fearless mind. 

And though fate grudge to thee and me 
The poet's rapt security, 

Yet they, believe me, who await 

No gifts from chance, have conquered fate. 
They, winning room to see and hear, 


And to men’s business not too near, 
Vor. I.—No. 1. 
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Draw homeward to the general life, 
Like leaves by suns not yet uncurled ; 
To the wise, foolish ; to the world, 
Weak ;—yet not weak, I might reply, 
Not foolish, Fausta, in His eye 

To whom each moment in its race, 
Crowd as we will its neutral space, 

Is but a quiet watershed 


Whence, equally, the seas of life and death are fed. 


Enough, we live !—and if a life, 

With large results so little rife, 

Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawled rocks, the lonely sky, 
If I might lend their life a voice, 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 

And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear ; 

Not milder is the general lot 

Because our spirits have forgot, 

In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 

The something that infects the world.” 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
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ON THE MEANING OF “ RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF GOD” IN THE THEOLOGY 
OF ST PAUL. 


I. 


THE two words, dSixaoctvn Oeov (“righteousness of God”), 
which at the first glance appear so simple, introduce us to 
profound and difficult questions, which reach the very heart 
of Christian theology. We shall see clearly, as we proceed, 
that the expression cannot denote solely an attribute of God, 
beginning and ending in Him; and indeed this is apparent, 
in the passage where the phrase first attracts our attention 
(Rom. i. 17), from the appeal to Habakkuk ii. 4, for, as Meyer 
observes, “the righteous” must, from the connection, signify 
one who is in the condition of the “righteousness of God.” 
Accordingly, a meaning different from that which the words 
immediately suggest has to be sought for; and theologians 
have discovered a very precise meaning, which has been ac- 
cepted by able commentators and critics whom we have no 
right to charge with undue dogmatic prejudice. In opposition 
to the particular views which they reject these theologians 
often appear to be correct ; and yet I cannot feel satisfied with 
their exposition, partly because they seem to me to do violence 
to the meaning of an important term, and partly because, amid 
much that is deep and spiritual, some things always strike me 
as superficial and external. 

It will be convenient to begin our investigation by stating 
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the usual opinion in the form of a clear proposition. Fritzsche 
affirms that the phrase in question is used in the dogmatic or 
technical sense of justification, and he defines “ righteousness,” 
agreeably to this view, as “the condition of a guilty man who, 
on account of faith (the parent of virtue) reposed in Christ, the 
expiator of mankind and pledge of the divine clemency, is 
graciously held by God for innocent, and who, pardon of his 
sins having been granted, has access to the seats of the blessed.” 
The “ righteousness of God ” is, then, a condition of this kind 
which is approved of, or proceeds from, God; and as it could 
not be attained on the old condition of perfect obedience to the 
law, it was now freely granted on the condition of faith in 
Christ and His atonement.! 

This definition expresses the doctrine of imputed or 
“ objective” righteousness, which is the result of God’s justi- 
fying “ forensic” judgment, and implies no ethical quality in 
the person thus justified.? 

We must now proceed to an examination of the terms. 

If we are guided by etymological considerations, and by 
the use of language, there can be no manner of doubt as to the 
meaning of Sixcavoovvm. It is the attribute characteristic of a 
Sixatos. It is therefore equivalent to the English “righteous- 
ness,” or, more strictly, “justice,” and cannot possibly signify, 
in and by itself, “ justification,” for which the proper word is 
dicaiwors. It might, of course, be used of an imaginary or 
“imputed” righteousness ; but righteousness, whether real or 
not real, is what the term denotes, and it carries in itself no 
notion whatever of a forensic act. 

In saying this I may seem to be departing from the 
opinion of the highest authorities, and committing myself 
to a rash assertion, and it becomes necessary to examine 
carefully the meaning of our terms.® 


1 Comment. I. pp. 45-48. 

2 “The strictly forensic sense,’ disengaged “ from all ideas of inherent or 
of attributed moral excellence,” is strongly insisted upon by Professor Stevens, 
in an article in The American Journal of Theology, I. pp. 443 sqq. 

8’ For what follows see ample references in Cremer’s Biblisch-theologisches 
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The fundamental word from which we must start is di«n, 
which originally signified custom, usage, way. Hence arose 


its meaning of right, considered as established usage. It is 


distinguished from Sicavoovvn as the ordinance from the 
exercise of right. By a further extension it denotes the 
process of law, or lawsuit, by which legal rights are deter- 
mined, and then the result of the lawsuit in the form of 
punishment or satisfaction. In the last sense it is found two 
or perhaps three times in the New Testament, Acts xxv. 
15 (where xaradixny is preferred by more recent editors), 
2 Thes. i. 9, and Jude 7. Once it occurs either in the 
abstract sense of right or as the designation of the heathen 
goddess, Acts xxviii. 4. 

Aixaws, therefore, means “conformable to right,” and 
carries with it implicitly a reference to a standard. This 
standard is, in the first instance social usage and expectation, 
then this usage as embodied in law, and finally the abstract 
and ideal rule of right.1 Thus 7d Sixaov, with the phil- 
osophers, signifies the absolutely right; and, if IT am not 
mistaken, this highest sense is implicit in all its uses, for I 
am not aware that anything is ever called Sixavov which is 
conformed to an admittedly bad custom or law. It is by 


Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gricitéit,—a work of solid value, though I 
take the liberty of differing in an important point from its conclusions on the 
present subject. 

1 Socrates says, of trois vopors meGdmevor, Sixara obroe rower. . . . of ye 
7a Sixava movodvTes Sixaot elow (Memor. IV. vi. 5, 6). 

Thus in the Nicomachean Ethics dixaov, in its widest sense, is identified 
with 76 vouipov, and the latter is what is ordained by the legislature; but 
it is assumed that the law is correctly laid down, xe‘uevos dpOds (V. i. 8, 12, 
14), thus implying that there is a standard which is above every local and 
imperfect law. So Lysias commends those who “by law honour the good 
and punish the bad,” and says it “becomes men to ordain by law that which 
is right” (76 Sixasov. Oratio funeb. § 6), implying that the right exists inde- 
pendently of the human law which seeks to define and enforce it. There is 
the same implication in Plato’s words, Grau tpérw rojoe tis pono pev THv 
ddixiav, orép£ae St 7 py pucetv tiv Tov Sixaiov diow, aitd éore TovTo Epyov Tav 
kadXiorwv vopwy (Laws, IX. vi. 862 p). The popular view is seen in the 
ascription of national laws to the gods as the original legislators, showing that 
laws were expected to be a declaration of the absolute right. 
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this reference to an outward standard that Sixavos is dis- 
tinguished from dyads. A thing is “ good” which is properly 
conformed to its own nature, but that only is “righteous” 
which answers to certain just demands upon it. 

Are we, then, to affirm, with Cremer, that the notion of 
the Sixavy is “in the first line a forensic notion”? I think 
not, if we use “forensic” in its proper sense; and it is most 
important that we should be strict in the employment of 
our words, or we may easily be led into modes of thought 
which are not warranted by the terms with which we are 
dealing. The word forensic at once transports us from the 
legislature to a court of justice, and we think no longer of 
the legal standard, but of the judge’s decision, no longer of 
the multitudes of citizens who have kept the law without 
suspicion, but of the few who have been charged with 
breaking the law and have been acquitted. Now this notion 
of innocence or acquittal is involved in aO@os, avevOuvos, 
avairios, but never, so far as I know, in Stxaws; and 
accordingly we are not justified either by the origin of the 
word or by usage in ascribing to it a forensic sense. Like 
our own “righteous” or “just,” it denotes one who is really 
conformed to the rule of right, and not one whom a judge 
or a court of law has declared to be so. his distinction 
suggests the reason why I insist upon its importance. If a 
man were “righteous” only in a forensic sense, he might be 
so quite apart from anything in his own character, and there 
might be some condition, different from the standard of right, 
through conformity to which the judge had allowed him to 
pass. Thus men might be objectively, without being sub- 
jectively, “righteous,” and our attention would be diverted 
from the field of character to the method of judgment, from 
the quality of the men judged to the procedure of the judge. 
Is there a shred of evidence that the term was ever so used 
in classical Greek ? 

We must inquire, then, whether this sense is imported 
into the word when it is used to translate its Hebrew 
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equivalent. Cremer asserts that the Hebrew root, with its 
derivatives, conveys a thoroughly forensic notion, almost in 
a higher degree than the Greek term. Now, even if it be 
true that the physical notion of straightness has completely 
passed from the usage of the word, still it cannot be main- 
tained that there is anything in the original sense to carry 
our minds into a court of law, and the forensic notion, if it 
be expressed by the word, must have been brought into it 
through the associations of popular speech. Accordingly, 
Cremer’s one argument is that the words connected with 
“just” or “righteous”! constantly appear as correlative to 
“judge,” ‘“judgment,”? and he appeals to about ninety 
passages in support of his thesis. Having examined these 
passages, not only have I failed to discover the alleged 
evidence, but the evidence seems to me to point very clearly 
in the opposite direction. The words “to judge” and 
“judgment ” are undoubtedly forensic terms; but what can 
be more natural than to associate righteousness or justice 
with courts and processes of justice? If righteousness did 
not grow out of courts of law, courts of law grew out of 
righteousness, and were instituted to enforce it. The asso- 
ciation, therefore, does not prove that justice is what a judge 
pronounces, and is consequently posterior to the judge, for 
it may be the standard to which the judge is bound to con- 
form, and therefore prior to him. I believe that the latter 
is the case in every instance where the terms in question 
are combined with the notion of judicial functions; and the 
Hebrew sense of the obligations resting on a judge was so 
high that, instead of the ethical words being dragged down 
into a forensic meaning, the forensic words were drawn up 
into an ethical meaning. “Righteousness” and “judgment ” 
are used either in combination or in parallelism a great 
number of times,’ and it is obvious that they denote certain 
moral qualities in the person to whom they are ascribed, and 


1 DIY, PTY, WT) PW 2 pry, BByin. 
8 I have counted thirty-three among the enumerated passages. 
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that the forensic sense properly belonging to “judgment” 
is completely in the background. ‘his is particularly ap- 
parent in Ezekiel xviii., where it is said that “if a man be 
righteous, and do judgment and righteousness” (v. 5), he 
shall live; and, throughout, the righteousness consists in 
doing certain things, and thereby observing certain “ statutes” 
and “judgments,’-—a combination which proves that the 
latter word has passed (as it might do by a very easy transi- 
tion) from a judicial into a legislative sense. 

Again, there is abundant evidence that righteousness was 
regarded as a standard, not proceeding from, but imposed 
upon, the judge. See, for instance, Leviticus xix. 15, “ye 
shall do no unrighteousness in judgment: thou shalt not 
respect the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
mighty: but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neigh- 
bour.”* ‘This righteousness is conceived as a standard of 
judgment even for God Himself. Thus Moses, having de- 
clared that he has given the statutes and judgments which 
God commanded, asks, “what great nation is there, that 
hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, 
which I set before you this day?”* And Solomon appeals 
to God to judge so as to condemn the wicked and justify 
the righteous.’ Nothing could show more clearly that the 
Hebrews conceived of an absolute standard of righteousness, 
to which legislation and the administration of justice must 
be conformed, and saw in righteousness and wickedness an 
unalterable distinction which no judicial verdict, not even 
that of God Himself, could set aside.* This is what I mean 
when I affirm that the Hebrew words in question are not 
forensic, but, like their Greek equivalents, have reference 
to an absolute standard of right, which it is the duty of 
courts of justice, not to create, but to declare; and the 


1 See also Deut. xvi. 19, 20, xxv. 1, xxvii. 19; 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4; Psalm 
Ixxii. 2, Ixxxii. 2, 3; Prov. xxiv. 23-25; Isa. xi. 3, 4. 
2 Deut. iv. 8. 8 1 Kings viii. 32. 
* See also Ps. vii. 9, xviii. 21, xevi. 13, xeviii. 9, cxix. 75. 
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righteous man is always one who really possesses the char- 
acter, or performs the actions, which correspond with this 


’ standard. 


The distinction which has been pointed out may become 
more apparent if we remark that the Old Testament recognises 
no difference between legal and ethical righteousness, because 
the law was believed to be of divine origin, and therefore to be 
itself the absolute standard of right; but passages which have 
been quoted show that the difference between juridical and 
ethical righteousness was clearly perceived, for it was a matter 
of experience that there were persons who would “justify the 
wicked for reward, and take away the righteousness of the 
righteous from him.”? 

It is only consistent with the whole religious character of 
the Hebrew nation that the righteous man is regarded not 
simply as one who is just and upright towards his neighbour, 
but as one who stands in a peculiar relation to God; but the 
appeal which is sometimes made from human verdicts to the 
judgment of Him who cannot err does not prove that this re- 
lation may be arbitrary, and that the so-called righteous man 
may be really unrighteous. Surely the appeal is from fallible 
and hostile decisions to the truth and reality of things. And 
if Job says that no man is righteous in the sight of God,’ and 
the Psalmist that no one living is righteous before Him,? this 
only confirms the meaning which we attribute to the word. On 
the theory of imputation and mere forensic righteousness, 
numbers are righteous in the sight of God in spite of their sin, 
and the introduction of this theory, instead of explaining, only 
makes more glaring the contradiction between these passages 
and others in which appeal is confidently made to the divine 
verdict. If the word “righteous” has its proper meaning, the 
apparent contradiction disappears; for it is true that no man 
is righteous vefore God in the sense that no blot of guilt rests 
upon him, and that in all respects he has reached the absolute 
standard, and at the same time it is true that many a man 
2 Job ix. 2. 


1 Tsa. v. 23. 3 Ps. exliii. 2. 
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who, in particular instances, is misjudged by his fellow-men 
may plead his innocence before God, and may honestly feel that 
the Searcher of hearts will justify him, though the ignorance 
of enemies condemns. 

And so the Israelites, as a whole, might in the same breath 
bewail their guilt because their obedience was so imperfect, 
and yet claim in some fashion to have kept the law, and so 
far to be righteous, in opposition to the heathen, who wholly 
despised and rejected it. This is a paradox which arises 
inevitably as soon as appeal is made to a supreme and perfect 
standard. On the one hand, such a standard condemns all, 
because it is never attained; and, on the other hand, it justi- 
fies all who are condemned only through the falsity of some 
lower standard. The saint laments his sin, and feels that he 
has come short of the glory of God; the martyr for truth 
confidently commits his cause to the same God, and feels that 
before the bar of heaven he is justified in taking a step for 
which man condemns him to the flames. 

I am unable, then, to find anything in the Old Testament 
which reduces the word “righteous” to a forensic term; and 
if there is a tendency to bring it into connection with the 
judgment of God, this is the Hebrew way of emphasising the 
fact that righteousness does not depend on the ephemeral 
decisions of men, but is based in the eternal law of the 
universe. 

Accordingly, diucavocvvyn, the quality of a Sixaos, ought 
to mean simply “righteousness.” 

Words, however, as we know, sometimes in actual use 
deviate from their etymological sense: is this the case with 
Sucacoovvn ? Appeal is very justly made to the LXX, and 
passages have been collected to show that the word fre- 
quently means “justification.” In the passages relied upon 
there is not one which requires any translation but 
“righteousness.” ‘There are undoubtedly some where “justi- 
fication” would make good sense; but this is no reason 
for altering the true meaning of a word when that meaning 
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also makes good sense. What is really established is this, 
that righteousness is regarded more in its aspect of mercy 
and kindness than of severe justice. This is only what we 
should expect at a time when it was difficult to obtain 
justice in high places, and when the poor and the oppressed 
owed their rights to the compassion of the powerful.1 The 
advent of divine righteousness, therefore, redresses the wrongs 
of men; and this sufficiently explains the parallelism between 
the righteousness of God and salvation, without obliging us in 
any way to modify the meaning of the former term. Righteous- 
ness remains righteousness even when it betokens a compassion- 
ate and saving love rather than severe and punitive justice. 
Cremer, who represents the more recent philology, de- 
clares that Sicasoovvy, in the Biblical sense, does not denote 
the essence of him who is characterised as Sixaios, but the 
condition of one who has the judgment of God in his 
favour. These two things appear to me to be _ identical, 
for the judgment of God is not precisely the most erron- 
eous that can be found; and we have seen that He was 
expected to condemn the wicked and justify the righteous. 
I am not aware of any evidence which sanctions the 
denial of the former meaning. ‘The frequent reference to 
the divine presence and favour only shows how profoundly 
the Israelites realised the eternal and. absolute nature of 
righteousness; and if among them the righteous man was 
one who habitually lived in the consciousness that a 
righteous Judge was the witness of his life, this did not alter 
the ethical meaning of righteousness, but only deepened 
the roots out of which it grew. Stress is confidently laid 
upon Isaiah xl. and the following chapters, where the 
Israelites are represented as a sinful people, and all their 
righteousness as a polluted: garment; and still it is their 
cause, and not that of their oppressors, that is righteous, 
and therefore they may hope for restoration. Even so; but 





1 See, as illustrative passages, Ps. exii. 4, 9, exvi. 5; Prov. xii. 10, xxi. 26; 
Isa, xlv. 21. 
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what could more clearly prove that righteousness is a sub- 
jective quality, for to speak of the objective relation 
established by God between Himself and His people as a 
“polluted garment” would not be exactly pious? These 
sublime chapters contain penetrating thoughts, which go 
down to the deepest spiritual foundations of moral life; 
but this fact does not change the meaning of righteousness. 
It was for moral offences that a separation took place 
between the people and their God: their hands were defiled 
with blood; their lips had spoken lies; their works were 
works of iniquity, and they made haste to shed innocent 
blood.1 But they had received ample punishment for their 
sins, and in their humility and contrition God would turn 
to them once more. ‘They must, however, fulfil the 
necessary condition: they must not merely seek God daily, 
but they must do the righteousness which He requires; they 
must loose the bonds of wickedness, and let the oppressed 
go free; they must deal their bread to the hungry, and 
bring the poor that were cast out to their house; they 
must take away the yoke, and satisfy the afflicted soul; 
and then their light should arise, and the Lord would guide 
them continually. Nowhere in Scripture is righteousness 
more closely conjoined with moral obligation; nowhere is 
the protest more emphatic against those who would set up 
some figment—fasting and afflicting the soul, bowing the 
head as a rush, and spreading sackcloth and ashes under 
them—as a substitute for the real righteousness which God 
requires. 

The Old Testament, accordingly, lends no sanction to 
the opinion that “righteousness” denotes a forensic concep- 
tion, or objective relation between God and man, and not the 
quality of one who is just or righteous. 

Does, then, the New Testament compel us to introduce 
a change which is not forced upon us by the LX X ? Aucavoodvn 
occurs thirty-six times in Romans, sixty times in all the 


1 Isa. lix. 2 sqq. 2 Wiii. 
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Pauline epistles together, and thirty-four times in the rest 
of the New Testament. This is a sufficient basis on which 
‘to form a judgment of its meaning. The adjective Sixasos 
is used by Paul much less frequently, but still often enough 
to show that he understood it in its usual sense of righteous 
or just. In the rest of the New Testament it is employed 
much more copiously. It occurs seven times in Romans, 
seventeen times in all the Pauline epistles, and eighty-one 
times in the whole of the New Testament. In the following 
passages it seems clear that it is used in its proper ethical 
sense,— Matt. xx. 4; Luke xii. 57; John v. 30, vii. 24; Acts 
iv. 19; Rom. v. 7, vii. 12; Eph. vi. 1; Philip. i. 7, iv. 8; 
Col. iv. 1; Titus i. 8; 2 Peter i. 18; 1 John iii. 7; and 
similarly the adverb dixaiws in 1 Thes. ii. 10 and Titus ii. 12. 
I know not a single passage that contradicts this sense, or 
that even suggests to any plain mind a different signification. 
A peculiarly instructive passage is Romans v. 7, because this is 
in the midst of Paul’s most doctrinal conception of atonement 
and justification, and the word “righteous” is antithetical to 
“ungodly” and “sinners,” which last again is in contrast 
with “justified”; and nevertheless the parallelism with “the 
good man,” and the general sense of the context, show that 
the term “righteous” is used in its natural and _ proper 
meaning. 

Appeal is, however, made to Romans ii. 13, “ Not the 
hearers of law are righteous [or, just] in the sight of God,' 
but the doers of law shall be justified,” where “righteous in 
the sight of God” and “justified” are parallel expressions. 
And so they are, without in the least altering the meaning 
of “righteous,” for, if we look upon God as the judge, 
those who are justified or acquitted are necessarily those 
who are righteous in His sight; but there is nothing to 
imply that one who is righteous in the sight of Him whose 
“judgment is according to truth”? may be really un- 
righteous, and that “righteous,” therefore, means one who 


1 Aixavor rapa TO Oca. 2 Rom. ii. 2. 
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is so merely through a forensic act. The passage simply 
affirms that, under a law, those who are legally righteous, 
by coming up to the required standard of duty, are not the 
men who only listen to it, but those who do it. Whether 
this is the highest form of righteousness is not now the 
question ; our point is, that it implies, not a mere imputed 
condition, but a subjective quality, whether of being or of 
doing, on the part of men themselves. ‘“ Righteous,” then, 
is used here, as it is in every other passage, in its ordinary 
sense, and Paul, instead of sending us in quest of unreal 
judgments, is calling us back to the truth and reality of 
things, from Jewish dreams of a righteousness that might 
be imputed to people who heard, but broke, the law, to the 
solemn condition which is implied in the very notion of 
law, and which alone (under a legal dispensation) can avail 
in the presence of Him who cannot err. 

The expression Sikavov mapa Geo, “righteous [or, just] in 
the sight of God,” occurs also in 2 Thessalonians i. 6, 
where it obviously means righteous or just in the judgment 
of the highest tribunal, and therefore really and absolutely 
just. We may compare the similar expression in Acts iv. 19, 
‘whether it be righteous [or, just] before God! to hear you 
rather than God, judge ye.” Surely this is an appeal from 
all false judgments, from all imputing of righteousness or 
guilt where righteousness or guilt is not, to the eternal reality 
of things, to the judgment which is infallibly true.’ 

There is, then, no ground for disturbing the genuine 
meaning of “righteous.” We may add that neither is there 
any reason for imposing upon it, when used of God, a 
reference to His punitive justice, as distinguished from His 
mercy. In the passage cited from 2 Thessalonians it 
describes the quality which holds the balance evenly, and 


1 , > , a ~ 

Aixatov évwriov Tod Oeod. 
2 Compare also Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Aser § 4, ot yap d&yabot 
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rewards or punishes as a calm and impartial judgment may 
require. In 2 Timothy iv. 8, where it is used of Christ 


-coming to judgment, it refers only to that gracious justice 


which bestows blessings on the good, and redresses the 
wrongs which they have suffered in the world. 

Atxavoovvy, then, the quality of a Sixaios, ought to mean, 
in the New Testament, as in the Old, simply righteousness ; 
and it cannot be denied that in a large number of passages 
this is its obvious and natural signification. On the other 
hand, if we put aside for the present the passages contain- 
ing the phrase which we are considering, there is not one 
which forces upon us the meaning of justification. If 
appeal be made to Romans vi. 16, where dixaocvvy is 
contrasted with @dvaros, we may reply that righteousness 
forms quite as good an antithesis to death as justification. 
Righteousness and life are closely related ideas: and cer- 
tainly he is far more alive who is really righteous than he 
who is dead in trespasses and sins, and has nothing but an 
imputed righteousness. I think, therefore, that we are bound 
to discover, if possible, some meaning for the “righteousness 
of God” which will at once retain the ordinary sense of 
the former word and satisfy the use which is made of 
the phrase by Paul. This will be our task in a second article. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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THREE EARLY DOCTRINAL MODIFI- 
CATIONS OF THE TEXT OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


I. MatrHew, ch. i. verse 16. 


*“Anp Matthan begat Jacob; and Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born (07 begotten) Jesus, 
who is called Christ.” 

The English revised version here cited faithfully reflects 
the great majority of the Greek codices of the gospels; yet 
not all, for there is a considerable group of highly esteemed 
codices which bear the following sense. 

.... “Jacob begat Joseph, to whom being betrothed 
the virgin Mary bore (07 begat) Jesus who is called Christ.” 
Note that in these texts the word rendered “born” and 
“bore” properly means “ begotten” and “bare,” and in the 
other thirty-nine passages of the context where it occurs has 
this sense and no other. 

And this latter form of text is oftenest represented in 
the most ancient versions. 

Thus the oldest Latin represented in codex k runs :— 

Cui desponsata virgo Maria genuit Iesum Christum. 

And four more of the oldest Latin codices referred to 
by scholars as d, g, g', a, have the same form of text though 
some omit the word virgo. ‘Two more, however, called b 
and c, have this: Cui desponsata erat virgo Maria, virgo 
autem Maria genuit Iesum Christum. 
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The Armenian version made about the year 400 has a 
mixture of both the forms of Greek text, combined or rather 


botched up together ungrammatically, thus :— 


Iacobus genuit Iosephum virum Mariae, cui desponsata 
Mariam virginem (sic), e qua generatus est Iesus, qui ap- 
pellatus est Christus. 

Cureton’s MS. of the older or pre-Peshito Syriac text 
reads :— 

“Jacob begat Joseph, he to whom was espoused Mary 
a virgin, she who bare Jesus the Messiah.” 

The Greek manuscripts all descend from one or the 
other of two forms of text, of which neither is explicable 
from the other; and these two forms were long ago seen to 
be independent modifications of a primitive, but lost, text. 
And accordingly Dr Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, wrote as follows in his book on the Apostles’ 
creed (London, 1894), in reference to the variety of readings 
above adduced : 

“These facts involve the ending of verse 16 in some 
uncertainty, and lend plausibility to the idea that the verse 
did not originally contain the words which assert the virginity 
of the Lord’s mother. ... Even if it should appear that 
in the original Matthew the genealogy ended with the formula 
‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ the words would no more be a denial of 
the miracle than St Luke’s references to Joseph as ‘the father’ 
(Luke ii. 38), and to Joseph and Mary as ‘the parents’ of the 
Lord (ib. xxvii. 41).” 

Another scholar, Mr Willoughby C. Allen, wrote to the 
same effect in the Academy for December 8, 1894: 

“We have so long been accustomed to phrases like the 
following: St Matt. i. 19, Joseph her husband; i. 20, Mary thy 
wife; i. 24, took unto him his wife; Luke ii. 33, his father and 
mother; ii. 41, his parents; ii. 48, thy father and I; that we 
find no difficulty in them, nor try to explain them away as 
Ebionite interpolations. And yet the difficulty in these phrases 


is not really less than that involved in ‘ Joseph aii ae , 
Vor. I.—No. 1. 
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All will agree with Mr Allen as to the difficulty in which 
these six texts involve those who believe that Joseph was not 
the natural father of Jesus, for they are six distinct testimonies 
which they must set aside in order to retain their faith in the 
miraculous birth. 

They do not, however, exhaust the adverse testimony of 
the gospels. We yet have for example these texts: Matt. xiii. 
55, “Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother called 
Mary ? and his brethren James, and Joseph, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with us?” John vi. 
42, “ And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ?” 

And if we quit the confines of the gospels and glance at 
early second century documents we have Ignatius’ reference 
in his epistle to the Magnesians, ch. xiv. : 

“Be ye subject to the bishop and to each other, as Jesus 
Christ to his father in the flesh,” where Bishop Lightfoot 
brackets the words “in the flesh” on the insufficient ground 
that a late Armenian version omits them. 

We have also the remarkable attestation of the Acts of 
Judas Thomas, the earliest surviving monument of Syriac 
Christianity, that their hero was the uterine twin-brother of 
Jesus; and that that was why he was called Thomas, which 
means Didymus or the twin. Such a document as these Acts 
could neither have been written nor have circulated in Christian 
circles in which the belief in the miraculous birth was from 
the first established. 

Lastly, we have the persistent testimony of the early 
Judaeo-Christian believers of Palestine, recorded by Justin 

Martyr, Irenaeus, Hippolytus and later fathers that Jesus was 
the natural son of Joseph. 

Although, therefore, a definite statement in the gospel itself 
that “ Joseph begat Jesus” would in itself “no more be a denial 
of the miracle” (to use Prof. Swete’s words) than the various 
adverse testimonies which already exist, surely its emergence 
would enormously confirm them and increase their weight by 
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cumulation and by a directness of assertion which they lack. 
This was by most students felt to be the case when in the 
ancient palimpsest Syriac manuscript discovered at Sinai by 
Mrs Gibson and Mrs Lewes, and published by them in 1894, 
Matt. i. 16 was found to run as follows: 

“Jacob begat Joseph. Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the (or a) virgin, begat Jesus, who is called Messiah.” 

It was a crisis, and critics had to make up their minds 
whether they would trust a text which in all other respects 
was allowed to be the most archaic of all texts of the gospels, 
and in this respect carried the weight of all human experience 
on its side ; or whether, on the contrary, they would still rely 
on the Greek and Latin MSS., which made room indeed for 
the miracle, but by their inner and irreconcilable differences 
attested a primitive dislocation of the text at Matthew i. 16. 

In the Academy of Dec. 29, 1894 Prof. Sanday wrote 
that the newly found Syriac text “could be explained by a 
simple dittography of the name Joseph, helped by the 
influence of the structure of the rest of the genealogy.” 
And he continued : 

“But having got back so near to the text of the Greek 
MSS., it would be natural to ask’ whether we ought ever to 
have left them?... So that at the present moment I lean to 
the opinion that the traditional text need not be altered.” 

In 1894 an appeal to the somewhat divided and self- 
contradictory authority of the Greek MSS. was still possible, 
because no Greek evidence in favour of the naturalistic read- 
ing of the Sinaitic Syriac was yet forthcoming. That evidence 
I was fortunately able myself to supply from an old anti- 
Jewish “Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila,” published at 
Oxford in 1898. In this we meet with the following 
passage : 

“The Christian said: Yes, as he (the Lord) willed and 
knoweth, he is descended from Adam after the flesh. 

“The Jew said: How was he begotten? Relate to me 
his very generations. 
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“The Christian said: Thy own lips have declared that 
thou hast read both old and new covenant, and thou know- 
est not this ? 

“The Jew said: There is indeed a genealogy in the 
old, and in the new to boot, in the gospel according to 
Matthew; and it contains the following words: Jacob 
begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, out of whom was 
begotten Jesus who is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus 
who is called Christ, about whom our discourse now is. He 
says begat out of Mary.” 

Here we have the original text which lies behind both 
families of Greek MS. The ordinary text is obtained by 
mere omission of the last step of the pedigree: “and Joseph 
begat Jesus, who is called Christ.” The rival Greek text 
found in the minority of codices was obtained by obliterat- 
ing the words “ the husband of” down to “and Joseph,” and 
substituting “to whom being betrothed the virgin Mary.” 
And this rarer form of text retains the word egennesen, 
which all through the preceding context meaned “ begat” in 
as Many as 39 cases, and can mean nothing else. So that 
the result of the botching is the amazing statement that the 
“virgin Mary begat Jesus.” 

It cannot be argued that because the author of this 
dialogue puts this citation into the mouth of the Jew, it 
is not to be regarded as his own form of citation. Had he 
known of any other form of text he would assuredly have 
replied to the Jew thus: “ You are misquoting the text of 
Matthew.” Instead of doing so he merely begs him to go on 
with his quotation to the pericope beginning at v. 18: “ Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.” This pericope 
he accuses the Jew of concealing, though the Christians were 
not ignorant of it. We know from Epiphanius that the early 
text of Matthew used by Cerinthus lacked this pericope. It 
is evident, therefore, that the dialogue reflects an age when that 
pericope had already been introduced, but was not yet in all 
the copies. 
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I printed the above dialogue from an eleventh century 
codex in the Vatican. Mr Badham collated for me another 
copy in the Paris library, and Mr Rendel Harris one at 
Messina. The Paris copy has the same text as the Vatican ; 
but in the Messina MS. this part of the dialogue has been 
doctored, and not even the Jew is allowed to quote any but 
the textus receptus of Matthew i. 16. Inthe Paris and Vatican 
codices the text has been doctored in two subsequent passages, 
in which Matthew i. 16 is quoted. But in neither case has the 
corrector availed himself of either of the forms found in the 
Greek MSS. of Matthew. For in the one place he has substi- 
tuted this: “Jacob (begat) Joseph, to whom being betrothed 
Mary ; out of whom was begotten Jesus, called Christ.” Here 
the absence of grammatical nexus betrays hasty botching. 

In the other passage we have: 

“Jacob begat Joseph who betrothed Mary, out of whom 
was begotten the Christ the Son of God.” 

This is a purely fantastic rewriting of the text, and 
nothing at all like it is found im any other source. At the 
same time it is proof that when or where the dialogue was 
corrected, the two revised readings of our Greek MSS. had not 
yet come into fashion. 

We can infer, then, that the naturalistic form of Matthew 
i, 16 came three times in this dialogue, and that it was cor- 
rected in the last two cases by a scribe unfamiliar with either of 
the rival forms of corrected text found in existing Greek MSS. 
In the Messina MS. all three passages have been rewritten. 

It is noteworthy that the Vatican MS. (edited by Ciasca) 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron in an Arabic version has the same text 
of Matthew i. 16 as this Greek dialogue as follows: “Jacob 
begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, who of her begat Jesus, the 
Messiah.” Mr Hogg,’ the translator, points out that “who” 
in the Arabic is masculine. He also remarks that in passing 
from Syriac to Arabic, “who of her begat” might arise as a 
mistranslation of “from whom was begotten”: but surely any 
1 See Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. 1897, p. 45, n. 6. 
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Christian Arab who, like this one, was translating the Diates- 
saron as late as the ninth century, would have guarded against 
such an error, which, moreover, cannot be paralleled in the rest 
of his version? Taken in conjunction with the reading of the 
Sinaitic palimpsest, this evidence of the Arabic Diatessaron is 
of importance. 


II. Matruew, ch. xxviii. verse 19. 


No other text has counted for so much in the dogmatic 
development of the Church as the text at the end of Matthew, 
ch. xxviil. verse 19: 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptising them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” 

Prof. Swete, in the work already referred to, p. 18, points 
out that the triple formula “forms the framework” of the 
so-called Apostles’ creed. He writes: “Thus the Baptismal 
creed is seen to rest on the Baptismal words. It was the 
answer of the Church to the Lord’s final revelation of the 
Name of God.” 

And Prof. Moberly of Oxford in a recent work refers 
to this verse as ‘a solemn precept to baptise in the name 
of the holy Trinity, which fell from the divine lips of the 
newly risen Lord.’ I quote his words from memory. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the text 
of the three witnesses 1 John v. 7, 8, shared with Matthew 
xxviii. 19 the onerous task of furnishing scriptural evidence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. This text ran thus: “Three 
there are that bear witness in Heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the holy Spirit. And these three are one. And three 
are there that bear witness on earth, the spirit, and the water, 
and the blood, and the three are in the one.” 

The words italicised are now abandoned by all authorities 
except the Pope of Rome, and are not admitted even margin- 
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ally into the English revised version. By consequence the 
entire weight of proving the Trinity has of late come to 


rest on Matthew xxviii. 19. This is also the sole saying of 


the Lord in which the duty of baptising is enforced ; and 
divines have also found in it scriptural authority for the 
innovation of infant baptism. 

Thus the late Dean Alford wrote in his Commentary 
as follows : 

“It will be observed that in our Lord’s words, as in the 
church, the process of ordinary discipleship is from baptism 
to instruction—i.e. is, admission in infancy to the covenant 
and growing up into rnpew mdvra x.t.\.—the exception being, 
what circumstances rendered so frequent in the early church, 
instruction before baptism in the case of adults.” 

There has been no general inclination on the part of 
divines to inquire soberly into the authenticity of a text on 
which they builded superstructures so huge. Nevertheless, an 
enlightened minority had their doubts. Prof. Gardner, in his 
Exploratio Evangelica, ch. 35, wrote that they were “little 
in the manner of Jesus.” James Martineau, in his Seat of 
Authority, remarks that “the very account which tells us that 
at last, after His resurrection, He commissioned His apostles 
to go and baptise among all nations, betrays itself by speaking 
in the Trinitarian language of the next century, and compels 
us to see in it the ecclesiastical editor, and not the evangelist, 
much less the founder himself.” 

Harnack, in his History of Dogma (German edit., i. 68), dis- 
misses the text almost contemptuously as being “no word of 
the Lord.” Lastly, Canon Armitage Robinson, a cautious critic, 
in his article on Baptism in the Encyclopedia Biblica, inclines 
to the view that Matthew “does not here report the zpsissima 
verba of Jesus, but transfers to him the familiar language 
of the church of the Evangelist’s own time and locality.” 

In the course of my reading I have been able to sub- 
stantiate these doubts of the authenticity of the text, Matthew 
xxviii. 19, by adducing patristic evidence against it so weighty 
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that in future the most conservative of divines will shrink from 
resting on it any dogmatic fabric at all, while the more 
enlightened will discard it as completely as they have its fellow- 
text of the three witnesses. 

Of the patristic witnesses to the text of the New Testament 
as it stood in the Greek MSS. from about 800-340, none is so 
important as Eusebius of Cesarea, for he lived in the greatest 
Christian library of that age, that namely which Origen and 
Pamphilus had collected. It is no exaggeration to say that 
from this single collection of manuscripts at Cesarea derives 
the larger part of the surviving ante-Nicene literature. In his 
library, Eusebius must have habitually handled codices of the 
gospels older by two hundred years than the earliest of the great 
uncials that we have now in our libraries. He was also familiar 
with the exegesis of Origen, of Clement of Alexandria, of 
Pantaenus, and of many another ancient exegete whose works 
have only come down to us in fragments or in uncertain Latin 
versions. 

It therefore imports to ask how Eusebius read this text. 
He cites it again and again in works written between 300 and 
336, namely in his long commentaries on the Psalms, on Isaiah, 
his Demonstratio Evangelica, his Theophany only preserved 
in an old Syriac version in a Nitrian codex in the British 
Museum written in a.p. 411, in his famous history of the 
Church, and in his panegyric of the emperor Constantine. I 
have, after a moderate search in these works of Eusebius, 
found eighteen citations of Matthew xxviii. 19, and always in 
the following form : 

“Go ye and make disciples of all the nations in my name, 
teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I commanded 
you.” 

I have collected all these passages except one which is in 
a catena published by Mai in a German magazine, the Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by Dr Erwin 
Preuschen in Darmstadt in 1901. 

And Eusebius is not content merely to cite the verse in this 
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form, but he more than once comments on it in such a way as 
to show how much he set store by the words “in my name.” 


Thus in his Demonstratio Evangelica he writes thus (col. 240, 


p. 186) : 

“ For he (ze. J. C.) did not enjoin them ‘to make disciples 
of all the nations’ simply and without qualification, but with 
the essential addition ‘in his name.’ For so great was the 
virtue attaching to his appellation that the Apostle says, God 
bestowed on him the name above every name, that in the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
on earth and under the earth. It was right therefore that he 
should emphasise the virtue of the power residing in his name 
but hidden from the many, and therefore say to his Apostles, 
Go ye and make disciples of all the nations in my name.” 

The Greek words are: wopevO&rres paPntedoate ravta Ta EOvn 
€v T@ OvduaTi pov. 

It is evident that this was the text found by Eusebius in the 
very ancient codices collected fifty to a hundred and fifty years 
before his birth by his great predecessors. Of any other form 
of text he had never heard, and knew nothing until he had 
visited Constantinople and attended the Council of Nice. 
Then in two controversial works written in his extreme old 
age, and entitled, the one “ Against Marcellus of Ancyra,” the 
other “ About the Theology of the Church,” he used the 
common reading. One other writing of his also contains it, 
namely a letter written after the Council of Nicea was over 
to his see of Cesarea. Socrates the historian preserves this 
letter, but the portion of it in which the citation of Matthew 
XxViil. 19 is made does not seem above suspicion. 

In the writings of Origen and Clement of Alexandria there 
is no certain instance of Matthew xxviii. 19 being cited in its 
usual form. In Origen’s works, as preserved in Greek, the 
first part of the verse is thrice adduced, but his citation always 
stops short at the words ra €@vn, “the nations”; and that in 
itself suggests that his text has been censured, and the words 
which followed “in my name” struck out. In the pages of 
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Clement of Alexandria a text somewhat similar to Matthew 


XXViii. 19 is once cited; but as from a gnostic heretic named 
Theodotus, and not as from the canonical text, as follows 
(Excerpta, cap. 76, ed. Sylb. p. 987) : 

“And to the apostles he gives the command. Going 
around preach ye and baptise those who believe in the name 
of father and son and holy spirit.” 

In Eusebius’ citations there is also some trace of qwepudvres 
“going around” having been read for wopevOé&res. And the 
word explains the title given to the early gnostic romances 
in which the lives and activity of the Apostles was decked out 
with miracles and absurd legends. For these romances were 
called the zepudo. or “ periods,” ze. “goings around” of the 
Apostles, or “ circuits.” 

In Justin Martyr, wko wrote between a.p. 130 and 140, 
there is a passage which has been regarded as a citation or echo of 
Matthew xxviii. 19 by various scholars, e.g. Resch in his Ausser 
canonische Parallelstellen, who sees in it an abridgment of the 
ordinary text. The passage is in Justin’s dialogue with Trypho 
39, p. 258: 

“God hath not yet inflicted nor inflicts the judgment, as 
knowing of some that still even to-day are being made disciples 
in the name of his Christ, and are abandoning the path of 
error, who also do receive gifts each as they be worthy, being 
illumined by the name of this Christ.” 

The words italicised are in the Greek : 


pabnrevopévors eis TO Ovoj.a TOU XpLOTOD. 


The objection hitherto to these words being recognised as a 
citation of our text was that they ignored the formula “baptising 
them in the name of the Father and Son and holy Spirit.” 
But the discovery of the Eusebian form of text removes this 
difficulty ; and Justin is seen to have had the same text as early 
as the year 140, which Eusebius regularly found in his manu- 
scripts from 300-340. 

That the ordinary text is of great antiquity no one will 
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deny. We find it twice in Tertullian, in slightly divergent 
forms, in the treatise on Baptism, ch. xiii., thus: 

“ Ite, inquit, docete nationes, tinguentes eas in nomen Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” 

And in the De Praescriptione haereticorum, ch. xx., thus : 

“ Undecim digrediens ad patrem post resurrectionem iussit 
ire et docere nationes tinguendas in patrem et in filium et in 
Spiritum Sanctum.” 

Here he omits the words in nomen, as also in his work 
against Praxeas, ch. xxvi. : 

“ Novissime mandans ut tinguerent in Patrem et filium et 
Spiritum Sanctum.” 

We may infer that the text was not quite fixed when 
Tertullian was writing early in the third century. In the 
middle of that century Cyprian could insist on the use of the 
triple formula as essential in the baptism even of the orthodox. 
The pope Stephen answered him that the baptisms even of 
heretics were valid, if the name of Jesus alone was invoked. 
However, this decision did not prevent the popes of the seventh 
century from excommunicating the entire Celtic Church for 
its adhesion to the old use of invoking the one name. 

In the last half of the fourth century the text “in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the holy Ghost” was 
used as a battle-cry by the orthodox against the adherents of 
Macedonius, who were called pnewmato-machi or fighters against 
the Holy Spirit, because they declined to include the Spirit in 

a trinity of persons as co-equal, consubstantial and co-eternal 
with the Father and Son. They also stoutly denied that any 
text in the N.T. authorised such a co-ordination of the Spirit 
with the Father and Son. Whence we infer that their texts 
agreed with that of Eusebius. 

There is one other witness whose testimony we must con- 
sider. He is Aphraates the Syriac father who wrote between 
337 and 345. He cites our text in a formal manner as follows: 

« Make disciples of all nations, and they shall believe in me.” 
The last words appear to be a gloss on the Eusebian reading 
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“in my name.” But in any case they preclude the textus 
receptus with its injunction to baptise in the triune name. 
Were the reading of Aphraates an isolated fact, we might 
regard it as a loose citation, but in presence of the Eusebian 
and Justinian texts this is impossible. It is worth considering, 
however, whether the original text of the gospel did not end 
at the word “nations,” and whether the three rival endings of 
the text were not developed independently, viz. : 

(i.) “in my name,” in Justin, Eusebius, and perhaps Pope 

Stephen of Rome and the Pneumato-machi. 

(il.) “and they shall believe in me,” in Aphraates, repre- 
senting the older Syriac version. 

(iii.) “ baptising them in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the holy Ghost,” or similar in the Greek 
gnostic Theodotus, Tertullian, Latin version of 
Irenaeus, and the surviving Greek MSS. 

The exclusive survival of (iii.) in all MSS., both Greek and 
Latin, need not cause surprise. In the only codices which 
would be even likely to preserve an older reading, namely the 
Sinaitic Syriac and the oldest Latin MS., the pages are gone 
which contained the end of Matthew. But in any case the 
conversion of Eusebius to the longer text after the Council of 
Nice indicates that it was at that time being introduced as a 
Shibboleth of orthodoxy into all codices. We have no codex 
older than the year 400, if so old; and long before that time 
the question of the inclusion of the holy Spirit on equal terms 
in the Trinity had been threshed out, and a text so invaluable 
to the dominant party could not but make its way into 
every codex, irrespectively of its textual affinities. 


III. MatTrHEW xix. 17 = Mark x. 18= LUKE xviii. 19. 
Matthew xix. 17, “ And he said unto him, Why askest thou 


me concerning that (o7 him) which is good? One there is, who 
is good.” 
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Mark x. 18= Luke xviii. 19, “ And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? None is good save one only, 
God.” 

Here Matthew’s text challenges reflection. 

An ancient corrector who could not bear even the shadow 
of an insinuation that the Lord was other than “ without sin” 
is caught flagrante delicto ; and it is the parallel texts of Mark 
and Luke that convict him. And the bit of botching here 
revealed to us is very ancient, for it is in the best and oldest 
manuscripts. It must therefore have been perpetrated before 
Matthew was joined in one book with the other two gospels ; 
since so bold and radical a corrector would have gone on to 
Mark and Luke, and have physicked them as well, had he found 
them in the same volume. 

But even Mark and Luke have here been tampered with. 
For we have it recorded by Epiphanius in two places, p. 315 
and p. 339, that at Luke xviii. 19 Marcion, the early second 
century heresiarch, read : 

“ Call thou me not good. There is one only good, God the 
father.” 

In Greek: py pe réye ayaldv’ eis éotiv dyabds 6 Oeds 6 
TaTHp. 

Marcion’s evidence goes back far behind any other. Did he 
then alter the reading, “ Why callest thou me good?” into 
“Call thou me not good,” or “ Do not call me good”? And 
did he add de suo the qualification “the Father” after the word 
“God” ? 

It is unlikely beforehand that he would introduce the first 
change, because the whole drift of his dogmatic system was to 
deny that Jesus Christ was a human being at all except in 
seeming, and to assert his Godhood at the expense of his man- 
hood. He was therefore not likely to go out of his way to 
change the gospel text, in order to represent the God-man as 
peremptorily rejecting the attribute of goodness. 

But the question is settled from other sources in favour of 
Marcion. 
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In the Clementine Homilies we have an ancient witness 
to the text of the N.T., and in homily xviii. 3 we read : 

“Call thou me not good. For the Good is one alone, the 
Father who is in heaven.” 


pH pe eye dyabdv 6 yap ayabds els éotiv, 6 TaTHpP O & TOUS 
oupavots. 

It is true that this Clementine text in general form seems 
a citation of Matthew rather than of Mark or Luke; but if the 
imperative be restored in Matthew, it must a fortior? have 
originally stood in the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. 
And I shall now adduce evidence of its having done so. 

Among the writings of Athanasius is one called “ About 
the Epiphany in the flesh of the God word and against the 
Arians,” printed in Migne Patr. Gr., vol. xxvi., col. 984 foll. 
The text is cited as from Mark or Luke four times, viz., col. 
985 c, col. 993 a and B, col. 1012 B. In one only of these 
passages, 993 B, has the imperative py pe A¢ye dyafdv survived 
the efforts both of editor and copyist to keep it out, and won 
its way into the printed text. But in 985 c the editor, Mont- 
faucon, in his note states that it was so read in the three best 
MSS. In all the four passages the old Armenian version 
renders, “ Call thou me not good,” so testifying that the Greek 
MSS. had it. Probably a more accurate editing of these would 
show that they have it still. 

In his treatise on the Trinity (c. 377) Didymus also cites 
the text in the form “Call thou me not good,” but with 
condemnation. 

If we turn to the Diatessaron, we can infer that Tatian read 
the text in the same way, from the fact that Ephrem’s com- 
mentary preserved in Armenian involves it, though the actual 
citations have been conformed to the ordinary text. Thus in 
ch. xv. p. 174 of Moesinger’s Latin translation of that com- 
mentary, the verse of Matthew is cited, Quid me vocas bonum ; 
but in the commentary we read, 

Et quomodo renunciavit huic nomini is qui de seipso dixit. 
‘Pastor bonus animam suam dat pro ovibus suis ” ? 
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In the text, therefore, commented on, Jesus actually 
renounced or repudiated the adjective “good” as applied to 


-himself. Therefore He must have used the words, “Call thou 


me not good.” 

And the commentary is repeated on the same page 174: 

Vel quomodo renunciavit appellationt boni, et simul aliis 
in locis divinae dominationis et adorationis participem se ipse 
fecit ? 

And in an earlier passage of the commentary we read (p. 38) : 

“As also our Lord said to some: ‘I am not judge,’ 
although he was judge; and to others he said, ‘I am not 
good,’ although he was good.” 

Such a commentary demands the reading, “Call thou me 
not good,” rather than “ Why callest thou me good ?” 

And in Origen we have the same reading involved more 
than once in the commentary, though the text has been con- 
formed either by the scribes or editors of his MSS. For 
example, in his Greek commentary on John, tomus 13, § 25, 
we read this : 

‘Let us obey the Saviour when he said, ‘ The father who 
sent me is greater than I,’ and on that account would not 
tolerate even the appellation ‘ good, —the proper and true and 
perfect appellation tendered to him for acceptance,—but 
referred it thankfully to the Father, with a ee to him that 
desired to over-glorify the Son.” 

Similarly in his Greek commentary on Matthew, tomus 
15, §10, after citing Matthew's text “ Why askest thou me 
about the good?” he continues thus: 

“But Mark and Luke assert that the Saviour said: ‘ Why 
dost thou call me good? No one is good, except one, God’ ; 
indicating thet the name ‘ good’ being reserved for God must 
not be assigned to anyone else.” 

Such comment as the above is more compatible with 
Marcion’s reading “Call thou me not good” than with the 
textus receptus. 

Nevertheless the latter is found in all MSS. whether of the 
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Greek, Syriac, Armenian, Latin or other texts. And it is 
easy to divine why the saying of Christ was changed. The 
conception of the Word of God, mediator between God and 
man, was anterior to Christianity, and was fully developed by 
Philo and other Hellenic Jews before it was fitted on to the 
man of Nazareth. Now an essential attribute of the divine 
Word, as he is set forth in the pages of Philo, is that he is 
“without sin.” As part of the identification of Jesus with 
the Word, there supervened the formal ascription to Him of 
sinlessness. He was human in all things, sin alone excepted. 
Then at once the Logion which we have been examining was 
felt to be a stumblingblock; although it was only what a 
really sinless, yet humble, person would say in respect of 
himself and of God. Accordingly the text of Matthew, even 
before the canon was formed, was changed into the insipid 
tag from the peripatetic philosophers : “ Why askest thou me 
about the good?” In Mark and Luke, on the other hand, py 
pe déye was with less violence changed into ti pe déyets. 


The lesson to be learned from the history of the three 
texts above examined is this: First, it is quite erroneous 
to assert, as Westcott and Hort have in their introduction 
asserted, that the text of the gospels bears no trace of having 
been altered anywhere for dogmatic or doctrinal reasons. On 
the contrary, here are three texts which have been so altered. 
And, what is more, the interpolated texts have been regularly 
appealed to for centuries and centuries in defence of the very 
doctrines in behalf of which they were inserted. 

Secondly, it is useless, as a rule, to look for these old texts 
in manuscripts, for the Church has exercised too vigilant a 
censorship for them to survive. It is a mere chance that the 
true or approximately true text of Matthew i. 16 ever came to 
light. It was in an old codex of which the original text was 
effaced as early as the eighth century, and written over with 
tales of the saints. 

The best chance of recovering these ancient but discarded 
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readings is to apply ourselves to the fathers. But even here 
we are the constant victims of the unconscious and pious fraud 


of editors and scribes, who in copying and publishing have 


regularly substituted a form of text with which they were 
acquainted for one with which they were not. This substitu- 
tion has occurred in thousands of passages, where the older 
readings were from a doctrinal standpoint perfectly neutral. 
How much more must it have occurred where the older text 
was, as in the three cases examined in the above pages, in 
glaring contradiction with conceptions and usages long adop- 
ted by the Church? It may confidently be predicted that 
when the Greek and Latin fathers who wrote before 400 have 
been more carefully edited than hitherto from the best codices, 
scores of old readings will be restored in the text of the N.T. 
of which no trace remains in any Greek MS. 
FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
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CATASTROPHES AND THE MORAL 
ORDER.’ 
(Martinique and St. Vincent, May 1902.) 


és. 


I am told that the hint to this group of papers is taken from 
the recent frightful volcanic disasters in the West Indies, and 
that the object is to show the bearing of such calamities, such 
holocausts of human life amid every circumstance of horror and 
of torture, on the time-worn problem of Evil. 

The general title of the papers, “Catastrophes and the 
Moral Order,” implies also that this ancient problem is but 
another way of raising the question whether the existence of 
natural evil, at any rate in its more appalling degrees, is recon- 
cilable with the reality of a moral order in the world. And 
surely the tragedy in the island of Martinique on the morning 
of the 8th of May adds another crushing blow to that de- 
clining faith in the benevolence of the world’s administration 
which has now for half a century been uttering its sighs in our 
various systems of pessimism. Not since the awful engulfing 
at Lisbon in 1755 has the professional optimism of the tradi- 
tional Theodicies suffered so violent a shock. If the Lisbon 
terror found its natural expression through Voltaire and his Can- 
dide, what might not one expect as the voice of the doubts in- 
spired by this fresh horror, almost as vast in its slaughter, in some 
of its tortures so much more heartrending ‘—following, too, upon 
1 The following three articles have been written independently.—Ed. 
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the despair-breeding doctrines, so widely scattered, of a Schopen- 
hauer, a Hartmann, and, alas, a Fitzgerald adding genius to the 


‘blighted lyre of Omar. A New Candide would certainly have 


further confessions to make, and profounder concessions to the 
evidence that Nature is not considerate of the anguish of sentient 
beings, nor of the sorrows of beings who think, who plan, who 
hope, who love, and who yet must undergo thwarting and separa- 
tion amid a whirlwind of mental and physical agonies unutterable. 

It is an instinctive outcry of the pity and justice incarnate 
in the deeps within us, ‘Can such things be, and the supposed 
Author and Ruler of Nature still be merciful and just and 
good?” How can such horrors—and the chance of them is 
sowed broadcast in the wide fields of Nature—how can such 
horrors, from the bare risk of which ou7 consciences would start 
back aghast, be possible if the administration of the universe is 
animated by a moral purpose? And if the production and the 
sustaining of the immense Cosmic Process is the act and work 
of an Eternal Power not ourselves, how dare we say, in the face 
of such facts, that this Power even “ makes for righteousness ” ? 
—to leave all mention aside of its being itself righteous, nay, the 
Eternal Ideal of righteousness. Tantaene animis coelestibus 
irae? 

In this outcry we come upon the real burden of the problem 
of Evil, and discover its source. Its source is the traditional 
form of our theism, and its burden comes from attributing to 
God the authorship of Nature, with all its apparatus for cruel 
torture, as we know these now. To materialism, to sheer 
naturalism, to atheism, there is no emgma of Evil: thinkers of 
all these types have Evil before them as a fact simply; they 
have no Almighty Intelligence to blame for it ; their only busi- 
ness with it is to avoid it so far as man can, and to bar it finally 
out of life, if perchance that be possible. At the worst, if its 
exclusion or its reduction to endurable bounds is impossible, 
they can only end in a naturalistic pessimism, and admit that life 
has too many woes to leave it worth living; but, for them, the 
remedy is at hand in the words of the poet whom Professor 
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James celebrates as “the melancholy Thompson.” Since man, 
the chief victim, is the only high intelligence in question, and 
of course owes no duty to the unconscious Force which Nature 
is, he can dissolve all the miseries this imposes upon him by 
acting on the simple hint, “ But, brothers, you can end it when 
you will!” It is for the idealist, for the theist, and above all 
for the theologian,—the philosopher of theism,—and for these 
alone, that any real problem of Evil exists, or any question of 
its complete solution is open; for it must be admitted that the 
solution by naturalism or by atheism is, after all, at the cost of 
confessing that Evil is the master of life. 

To these higher representatives of human interests the real 
question is, Can this deeper problem of Evil in any way be 
solved? The puzzle is, How can the evil for sentient beings, 
—above all, for human beings, with their rational aspiration 
after ideal perfections of every order,—how can this evil, which 
seems inwrought in the very structure of natural existence, 
ever be reconciled with even the supreme control of existence 
(to give up the question of its creation and sustentation) by a 
Being of moral perfections, a Being absolutely perfect in 
wisdom, in justice, in love, and in every real power ? 

It is difficult to see how the evil in Nature, at least when 
it ends in human agony and despair, can be even coexistent 
with a God who has a controlling relation to the course of the 
world ; difficult, I say, but not beforehand impossible; it is a 
fair problem, though indeed an obscure one. But for a God, 
the perfection of all justice and love, literally to produce even 
the system of Nature (not to speak of the revolting view, of 
late become the leading fashion, that He produces all its details, 
by immediate immanent causation), when death and destruction 
amid agonies of mind as well as of body are surely involved 
in it for numberless beings of the highest susceptibility to 
suffering,—literally to produce it, and to maintain it inexorably, 
—appears from beforehand incredible. And it seems to me 
that the results of human thought are now ripe enough for us 
to say that every attempt, however earnest and laborious, to 
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view Nature as the direct product of Divine efficiency, and 
still to regard God as the Sum of all Perfections, the Realisa- 


‘tion of all Moral Excellence, has been a failure; nay, that 


every such attempt must forever remain a failure. To present 
God as the responsible cause of the enormity of suffering 
simply in natural existence,—to say nothing of His responsi- 
bility for moral evil, which in this series of papers is not in 
question,—and, at the same time, to present Him as the right- 
ful object of our adoring devotion because He is the perfect 
impersonation of Justice and of Love, should by this time be 
seen to involve a hopeless contradiction, the conflict of two 
principles in irreconcilable antagonism. I am well aware of 
all the old familiar excuses :—the magisterial talk of “ partial 
evil universal good,” and “all discord harmony not under- 
stood”; the cheerful chirping about “all’s well that ends well,” 
backed up by the solemnities of prophecy concerning “the 
eternal weight of glory” in reserve for the saints hereafter ; 
the still more solemnising references to God’s “ chastening 
love”; and the lofty Stoic doctrine of the discipline in afflic- 
tions, to induce withdrawment from the world and all its 
“vain shadows.” But all these excuses are void: they all 
suffer from the same fatal oversight—the evil, if attributed to 
a conscious and prescient God, is at its worst too great to be 
consistent with love or mercy, or even justice. Love cannot 
ignore the individual in behalf of any cause but his own; a 
harmony not understood, and forever kept in concealment, is 
more than love can endure ; the ending well can never atone 
for injustice, for fury uncontrolled; nor can discipline or 
chastening go to the pitch of inflicting torture. All these 
excuses, moreover, ignore the complete confusion, in natural 
catastrophes, of the saints with the sinners. And, worst of 
all, they are every one saturated with that fatuous optimism 
which reduces evil to “good in disguise,” and so begs the 
whole question by denying that there és any evil. 

No, we are here in the presence of a true “irrepressible 
conflict,” and the attempt somehow to evade it has been the 
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persistent business, certainly earnest and well-meant, of all the 
Theodicies put forward since a theology with traits distinctively 
Christian began. Indeed, for its basis we must go even farther 
back, at any rate to the maturing of Hellenic thought in Plato, 
and to the utterances of those Hebraic prophets who, declaring 
God to be compassionate and gracious, still pictured Him as 
literally the Creator of all things and the Almighty Lord of 
all worlds. : 

The doctrines of the older East had not fallen into this 
contradiction. ‘They had made no pretence that their Eternal 
was an Ideal of moral perfection: the Eternal was simply the 
almighty and omnipresent Source of Being; and goodness, the 
attribute and duty of the emanating creature, consisted purely 
in submissive obedience by self-abnegation—utter surrender of 
selfhood into the one and only Reality. The world, and the 
desire of it, were alike Illusion; and natural evil, suffering, no 
matter how extreme, was the just punishment of the emana- 
tion for its desire to be something for itself, the misery merited 
for choosing illusion instead of reality, which was the Eternal 
alone. 

Thus the older East might be said to have escaped the 
bitterest problem of Evil simply by remaining unaware of the 
real meaning of moral good. Its solution of the enigma, How 
can an imperfect world issue from eternal Perfection? was 
merely that the world is illusion, and hence that the Eternal 
remains perfect despite the world’s appearing; is changelessly 
the self-poised One-and-All, immutably self-sufficing, the 
abiding Unity untroubled by the collisions of any real multi- 
plicity. ‘To this view, the Eternal was Power alone, it was 
not Justice, much less Love; justice required that it should 
be served utterly because it was Power, and beings in the 
illusory time-world had no rights, because they had no reality : 
to be moral meant simply to submit and to obey; belief in 
their own reality was illusion, and ipso facto guilt. 

In the younger East, the lack of moral depth in the elder 
view was in a fashion overcome by Buddhism and by Zoro- 
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astrianism. The former replaced the divine Eternal by an 
atheistic everlasting Drift, in which no changeless Cause was 


‘responsible for the suffering that existed in it; suffering was 


owing to the deluded desire for permanent selfhood, and the 
only problem of evil was how to escape it by the moral disci- 
pline of self-abnegation in mutual devotion. Zoroastrianism, 
on the other hand, remained theistic, but surrendered the 
infinite and sole Lordship of God : God was, indeed, the absolute 
Goodness, the sum of all moral perfections, but was confronted 
by an absolute Foe, the Prince of Darkness, the Eternal Prin- 
ciple of evil. The world was the result of their essential con- 
flict, and so was mixed of good and evil; a real, a moral 
religion was possible for every spirit in the world who would 
take the side of God in the everlasting struggle ; life could be 
inspired with the courage of combat for the right, and by the 
hope of its eventual victory. 

Then came the post-exilic Hebraism, asserting with Zoro- 
astrianism the reality of the world, and of man as its culminat- 
ing member, but returning to the earlier doctrine .of the One 
Sovereign God, the Creator and Ruler Almighty, who, however, 
called the creature into distinct and real existence ex nihilo, by 
his simple fiat or Word. Evil now became the just judgment 
of the Sovereign Creator upon the disobedience of the creature, 
over whom the Creator was declared to have the absolute right 
that any maker has over the thing he makes, quite as the potter 
maketh as he pleases one vessel of clay unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour; while who shall gainsay him? “I, 
the Lorp, have done all this: I make good and I create evil.” 
This appalling doctrine of the Awful Majesty, the Jealous God, 
the reduction of Ormuzd and Ahriman into one, the sole 
Arbiter and Predestinator of all things, was slow to receive the 
mitigations of the later prophets, who at length introduced the 
principle of Love into the conception of God, though still only 
in the partial form of compassion and condescension. 

All these older religions fall under one or other of two 
principles. They are either religions of Faith (pure fealty), or 
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of Hope (aspiration despite uncertainty). They are almost all 
only religions of Faith. Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, and the 
Hebraism of the later prophets, are alone religions of Hope. 
But at length came Jesus of Nazareth, and proclaimed the 
unlimited religion of Love. ‘“ Now abideth these three, Faith, 
Hope, and Love: and the greatest of them is Love.” God, 
Jesus taught, is eternally impersonated Love—the Father, who 
will not that any shall perish, but that all shall have life 
eternal; He proclaimed the Fatherhood of God, and hence the 
Divine-Sonship of Man. This is the Glad Tidings, the Evangel, 
the Gospel: there is indeed an Eternal, but He is eternal Love, 
not simply Power and Majesty and Lordship, but only as they 
are transfigured and sublated in exhaustless Good-Will to every 
other spirit ; and all spirits are alike inheritors of life eternal, 
alike invited to share in God’s character of universal love: we 
are won to “love Him who first loved us.” A theology—that 
is, a philosophy of religion—consistent with this teaching of 
Christ would surely have to agree with Buddhism, with Zoro- 
astrianism, and with Plato, in the doctrine that God, the eternal 
Love, cannot be the author of evil, but only of good. The 
religion of Love is, per se, the religion of intelligence and 
conviction: we cannot love him who hides his purposes from 
us. Consistently, the origin of Evil should henceforth be 
referred to whatever else is real in the world or in the making 
of the world, not to God; and God should be so conceived, 
and His relation to sentient beings and to Nature should be 
so explained, that this result may be realised. It cannot be 
Eternal Love that bursts forth and scorches and _ suffocates 
from a Mont Pélée, engulfing a whole civil community in 
indiscriminate annihilation. 

The fatal burden in our Theodicies, hitherto, has been their 
inheritance, along with the Gospel, of the dogmatic Creationism 
of the darker religions that preceded it. ‘Their fatal mistake is 
the attempt to unite this universal efficient causality of God 
with His essence as Love. The Hebraic doctrine of dualism, 
of distinct creation by fiat, is a partial improvement on the 
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older monistic emanative creationism: it moves toward viewing 
souls as distinct from God, hence toward rendering their freedom 


- less inconceivable, and a true God with a moral order less 


impossible; but, so far as solving the problem of Evil is con- 
cerned, it is lethal still. And how morally appalling is the 
recent attempt to escape its miraculist difficulties by the almost 
universal return of our thinkers to emanation and monism ! 
The so-called God (really no God, but bare Pan, or, at best, a 
Panlogos) thus becomes the direct author of all suffering, as 
even the late John Fiske did not hesitate to proclaim Him, and 
at the same time extinguishes the possibility of that freedom 
in the individual which is the foundation of any real moral 
order. Indubitably, we stand in need of a new idealism, which 
shall be so thoroughly pluralistic as to avoid both forms of 
literal Creationism—whether the dualism of the Hebrew or the 
monism of modern thinking—and which, while it refers Nature, 
and all its woes, derivatively to minds, presents these as the 
minds other than God, and places God in a purely ideal or 
final-causal relation to them, and thus to the system of Nature 
dependent upon them. In no other way am I able to conceive 
how, at once, God can be good, and there can be in the imperfect 
and catastrophic world an order really moral; an order, that 
is, in which the actions of intelligent beings are verily their 
own, and in which such beings do right out of their own free 
reverence for the righteousness in it—tighteousness, part of 
whose aim must be the cure of the misery in life. 


G. H. HOWISON. 
University oF CALiFoRNIA, BERKELEY. 


Il. 


THE problem which I understand to be set to us for dis- 
cussion here is the reconciliation of Catastrophes so appalling 
as the recent volcanic disturbances in the West Indies with 
that faith which in various forms alleges the supreme control 
of the universe by an Energy primarily beneficent in character, 
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—a faith with which our conception of the Moral Order is most 
closely bound up. And the problem is of unsurpassed interest 
and moment, because if the Moral Order be proved delusive, 
the total Kosmos is shivered into Chaos. 

Such Catastrophes as those which startled the world last 
spring have indeed in them this quality: that they act as an 
electric irritant on the spiritual nerve, quickening into vehement 
life those questionings of Divine Providence which men thought 
they had already satisfactorily answered, or which at any rate 
lay quiescent and unaggressive in some hidden cranny of the 
mind. Yet the destruction of St. Pierre and the concomitant 
horrors by no means constitute a Catastrophe unparalleled in 
history. Pompeii and Herculaneum still bear their awful 
witness. It is but a few years since Krakatoa painted red the 
sunsets all round the earth. In the autumn of 1891 the waves 
broke over the islands at the Ganges mouth, and in one night 
slew 215,000 members of an industrious, inoffensive, agricul- 
tural population which cannot be supposed to have awakened 
the exceptional wrath of God. But on the great scale of the 
heavens, even these convulsions dwindle into insignificant mis- 
haps. A year and a half ago a new light appeared in the sky, 
and rose and sank irregularly in illuminative power through a 
long tale of weeks. ‘Terrestrial astronomers are little able to 
interpret that sign. But this at least it seems to mean, that 
a quarter of a millennium ago, just when Stuart and Puritan 
were girding themselves for the death-struggle, a sun and its 
attendant planets, a solar system on a scale many thousand 
times transcending our own, suddenly perished, flashing the 
message of its death agony to us, to reach us not till we were 
mourning the death of the eleventh sovereign of Great Britain 
since that thing befell. The blotting out of our own Earth in 
a moment would be as nothing compared to that Catastrophe ; 
yet that Catastrophe itself is as nothing in the march of the 
pageant of the stars of God through space. 

And so, after all, it is but because it is in our own time and 
not so very far away that the lurid tragedy of St. Pierre brings 
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any fresh shock for our imagination. Such things, and greater 
things, have happened before, and will happen again. Our 


‘reason long ago received the challenge, and has answered it 


well or ill. 

Now the first thing that strikes me in this matter is, that it 
is only because such Catastrophes are rare within the scope of 
individual experience that they startle us into fresh importunity 
with God to justify His ways with men. ‘They seem abnormal, 
and therefore raise debate that has died down elsewhere. | But 
they are not in fact more terrible or more sad than the normal. 
If it were the usual way of nature to kill off human beings in 
batches of thirty thousand at a time, and only occasionally did 
men die one by one, laggard following laggard to the grave 
instead of a regiment laying down its arms together, these 
solitary deaths, with all the agonies of parting, the weeping of 
survivors, the facing of the arch mystery by each alone, the 
slow, gradual, long-protracted destruction of families, would 
seem the tragedy of tragedies, the appalling abnormal pro- 
cedure of nature contradicting all doctrines of the goodness 
of God. There in Martinique comrades and friends fell all 
together. Death the inevitable left mourners few and rare. 
A multitude were spared the sorrows of orphanage or widow- 
hood. Where for these was death’s sting? Nay, they were 
spared that visible approach of death which so many have 
dreaded as the horror of horrors. ‘The smile, the jest was in 
the act. The very muscles of the face had not time to change 
their pose—mirth to give place to fear—ere death struck and 
it was over. Allowing all that must be allowed for the ab- 
normal circumstances of pain and terror which accompanied 
this swift stroke of destiny, I cannot but think that the balance 
of the account lies the other way, and that we have not to ask 
“Were these men of Martinique sinners above the rest ?”—but 
rather, “ What were these husbands and wives, parents and 
children, lovers and beloved, of Martinique, that God blessed 
them thus above the rest, robbing death of its sting, the grave 
of its victory ?” 
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I am very conscious, indeed, that it is a dangerous argument 
that I am using—a two-edged tool. ‘To show that a particular 
tragedy which is felt by some to impugn the goodness of God 
is in reality no worse than other tragedies most common and 
familiar to us all is to risk reawakening scepticism all along 
the line, and laying an extra burden on faith under the plea of 
relieving it. But it seemed desirable to show that the problem 
of Catastrophes is not a separate problem loaded with special 
difficulties, but only one small part of that universal and en- 
during problem, the existence of pain and suffering in a world 
alleged to be under the control of infinite Love. Of that prob- 
lem every man born into the world has to find some work- 
ing solution or other; and it is something if Krakatoa and 
Martinique add nothing to his difficulty. 

But there are other things to be said in mitigation of judg- 
ment when the beneficence of Providence is arraigned on the 
ground of the wholesale slaughter wrought by great and 
exceptional convulsions of nature. These convulsions are only 
abnormal when viewed on the small scale of human history. 
The volcanic eruption, the earthquake, the flood, on the great 
scale of the zons, have been normal processes in the prepara- 
tion of the earth for the sustenance of life. As the planet has 
spun through space its cooling surface has contracted. Un- 
dulatory motions, cracks, fissures, the ejection of the lava-stream 
have been but local incidents of the vast evolution. The 
history of man and of life is intercalated in a parenthesis of 
time during which the globe is passing from one manner of 
unfitness for their maintenance to another. The lordship of 
the human race is but the affair of a moment in sidereal time. 
No doubt, that moment might have been expanded a little 
or contracted a little. A few million years might have been 
added to or subtracted from human history. As it is, man 
appeared on the earth when already the Catastrophes that 
appal him had become few, local, comparatively small of scope. 
Who shall say that God should have waited an zon or two 
longer before opening the human drama? Who shall say 
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that He should have left a few hundred millions of men unborn 
that none might look out on hill or sea till all danger of 
Catastrophe was ended? Who shall say that a kinder Deity 
would never have caused Babylon and Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, France and England and America, with all their 
delight of life and their splendour of achievement, to have 
been—but would still even now have kept hidden in the 
womb of the unconjectured future the first tread of human 
feet upon the sward, the first uplift of human eyes to the 
solemn stars ? 

But sound and irrefragable as such considerations are within 
their sphere, they are only pleas in mitigation of judgment ; 
and the arraignment still lies against an Almighty God that 
He might have arranged things otherwise than He has. No 
doubt He might ; though he soon suffers inextricable confusion 
who attempts to edit an expurgated and amended order of 
creation. But the strength of Theism and of our faith-in the 
Moral Order can never really rest on a demonstration of the 
flawlessness of the universe. And he whose heart is torn by 
the spectacle of natural convulsions must seek his healing in 
those deeper thoughts and sentiments which alone can empty 
the Problem of Evil, in its other departments, of its power to 
torment the soul. | 

One consideration indeed there is for the special comfort of 
him whose trouble lies in the contemplation of Catastrophes. 
It is of their very essence that, in human history, they are 
exceptional. It is by their utter unexpectedness, their contra- 
diction of an even flow of experience through decades, 
centuries or millenniums, that they shock. And thus the very 
sentiment they awaken is testimony to the fact that in most 

, parts of the world nature can be trusted to go on with regular 
‘pulse from hour to hour and year to year; and that man 
may with reasonable security make his engagements and his 
bargains, lay his plans and carry out his designs, relying on 
an earth-surface on which the roads will continue to lie evenly, 
an ocean not too tumultuous for his keels to plough, a soil 
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that will duly yield its fruit, an air whose winds will not rise 
into any fury which will sweep him off his feet. 

But the main trust of Theism must for ever be in the 
spiritual experience of the individual man. If he know naught 
by the witness of the Spirit, no cunning of argument will 
convince him that He who grasps the lightnings and smites by 
the driving storm is a God of Love whose rule is along the 
lines of an eternal Moral Order. If the witness of the Spirit 
be with him, if he has known God working in him in his 
sorrow, in his temptation, in his remorse, in the blessed ex- 
perience of reconciliation, the fires of all the volcanoes will 
not burn nor the waters of all the floods avail to quench his 
faith. And even he on whom rarely or never flash the great 
illuminings of the Spirit may learn to see in every awful 
phenomenon of nature, as in the daily rising and setting of 
the sun, the demonstration of an everlasting order under the 
guidance of a universal Energy, tremulous in the blowing of 
a daisy, welling up in the consciousness of man, and holding 
him in a vast unity of life and being, to be a constituent part 
of which gives dignity unspeakable to every creature of the 


Almighty Power. 
RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 
LivERPOOL. 


Ill. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that though the history of the world 
is marked by catastrophes, like the recurrent pattern in a 
woven cloth, the human mind can never accustom itself to 
them as regular. On every occasion of sudden disaster it 
feels bound to discuss the question again ab initio, to consider 
whether it can reconcile such events with the idea of God, 
and to fall into its two camps with renewed convictions,—the 
camp, I mean, of pious resignation to the inscrutable will of 
God on the one hand, and the camp of indignant atheism on 
the other. When Lisbon was overwhelmed in the eighteenth 
century, Voltaire pointed his satire and justified his derision 
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of the current theology with the famous line, “Lisbon is 
engulphed, and Paris dances!”! And many people, we are 
told, gave up’their religion as a consequence of the disaster : 
they refused to have anything to do with Deity, since Deity 
admitted, or perhaps produced, a convulsion of the crust of 
the globe. On the other hand, to the Wesleys or to Samuel 
Johnson, the disaster at Lisbon would seem but a new reason 
for reverent submission to the Power which alone is great, an 
added reason for taking refuge in the Rock of Ages which 
cannot be shaken. 

The problem comes before us again in the sudden eruption 
of Mt. Pelée. The spectacle of 20,000 or 30,000 innocent, and 
it would seem peculiarly pious, people suddenly wrapped in 
flames, one struck dead with the fusee raised to the pipe, and 
another with the cup raised to the lips, has caused again the 
bewildered cry, “How reconcile this with a beneficent 
Providence?” and has doubtless confirmed many atheists in 
the conclusion which they roll under their tongue with so 
strange a satisfaction, that there is no God. 

Now, I will not venture to criticise this childlike surprise 
and consternation at what, after all, is the admitted order of 
Nature; but it may be useful to urge that our philosophy 
of life should take these familiar occurrences into account all 
along. It is a world in which a Deluge, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the sudden fall of a tower in Siloam 
or in Venice, may be expected. ‘The inrush of a tidal wave 
is as much part of the order as the steady rise and fall of 
the tides; the fierce eruptions of Etna or Cotopaxi are as 
certain, though not as regular, as the glow of the summer 
sun. Nay, more, as the Epistle of Peter points out, the whole 
terrestrial globe will probably pass away some day in a fervent 
heat far more destructive than the fires of Mt. Pelée; and 
with a suddenness as complete, and in a point of time as 
brief, “the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up.” 


1 Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse a Paris. 
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Our religion, whatever it is, must take account of these 
facts. Your belief in God may be what you will, but it 
cannot be affected by what is after all as fixed a principle of 
the physical order in which we live as the occurrence of birth 
and death itself. It is surely illogical and childishly incon- 
sistent, accepting the fact that 30,000,000 of people perish by 
old age, disease, accident, or their own fault every year in the 
ordinary way, to see in that nothing to shake one’s faith in 
Providence; but to fly into revolt against the idea of Divine 
oversight and care because in one particular year 30,000 of 
the 30,000,000 are killed suddenly in a striking, though prob- 
ably painless way. 

But the value of such a catastrophe, from an intellectual 
and spiritual point of view, may be, that it calls our attention 
to the catastrophic nature of human life, and requires us to 
settle our accounts with the fact, which is forgotten because 
it is not regular but intermittent. One may say that a 
disaster which thus happens in the eyes of the whole world, 
and rivets the attention (at least for a week or two) of the 
thinking population of the globe, is a necessary lesson in 
ethics and religion, given by the Professor of those subjects 
who holds indisputably the premier chair. Probably the 
lesson may be learnt by the whole class, but each one may 
help by repeating the lesson as he has learnt it. 

This is my own version of the lesson as it reaches my 
understanding :—The fact of death is part of the fact of life ; 
and no man lives truly until he has accustomed himself to 
the idea that life may terminate at any time and in the most 
unexpected way. The fires of Mt. Pelée write this across 
the heavens in a way which no human mind can ignore. “In 
the midst of life we are in death” is as necessary a truth to 
right living, as the counter-truth which faith achieves “in the 
midst of death we are in life.” The probability of suffering 
and the certainty of death are constant factors with which 
the wise man reckons, with which until he reckons he is not 
wise. 
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Now we come upon that illuminating idea of James 
Hinton’s, who solves the mystery of pain by the discovery 
that while pain cannot be removed from human life, it can be, 
and actually is, transformed by a change in the mind of him 
who suffers it. To make the most excruciating tortures 
tolerable, it is only necessary that the sufferer should be 
convinced that he suffers for a worthy end. Curtius leaps 
voluntarily into the yawning chasm of the Forum. Say, you 
thrust criminally a fellow-creature into such a gulf, there is 
material for bloodcurdling tragedy, and outcries against the 
sleeping gods. But as Curtius rides gallantly to his chosen 
doom, the hearts of men are caught up in admiration and 
ecstasy. The sordid doom of the closing earth is transformed 
into apotheosis. ‘The suffering of the sufferer is celebrated as 
the height of sweetness and honour ; 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

By the neglect or cupidity of others a man is inoculated 
with the virus of disease, and he dies tragically, let us say of 
consumption. Who notices the obscure and common ending 
of his life? But a doctor voluntarily moculates himself with 
the same disease. He welcomes the bacillus into his blood: 
he is determined to prove a curious point about the trans- 
missibility of consumption. He sickens under his self-imposed 
disease. All the world looks on with wonder and love; 
this is, as it were, the redemption of humanity. Or take a 
supreme instance: a runaway slave is nailed to a cross, and 
surviving the sick tortures of the night, his legs are broken 
with a mallet in the morning and if so obscure a fact was 
noticed, the sentimentalist might writhe over the cruelty of 
man to man. But behold on a similar cross a prophet from 
Galilee, his legs not broken by the mallet because his gentle 
heart has broken under the shock and the shame, the worm- 
wood and the gall. This death has the aspect of a voluntary 
sacrifice offered for love’s sake and to save the world; and 
immediately those cruel pains are transformed, and for many 


ages men desire to fill up the measure of those sufferings, to 
Vor. I—No. 1. 9 
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imitate them, to have the stigmata of the same nails in hands 
and feet and wounds in side. 

Perhaps at that point in history the principle became plain 
which we are so slow to learn. Pain and catastrophe are not, 
in a world like this, to be avoided. But they are susceptible 
of immediate transformation by the spirit, the sovereign and 
controlling spirit, of the sufferer. He has but to take them 
heroically, to embrace them for a worthy object, to assimilate 
himself, in the bearing of them, with the ultimate will which 
initiates and controls the travail of the universe, and he makes 
of loss a glorious gain; of suffering, joy ; of death, eternal life. 

But this being so, the appeal to the conscience of the 
individual is, that he arm himself with such a truth, a con- 
viction, a devotion; that he shall forestall all sufferings with 
the honourable and worthy disposition. He is to joyfully 
face pain, in a noble and voluntary asceticism, for the service 
of truth, of man, of God. And when pain comes which he 
did not choose, it falls into line with his general habit of 
mind. Suffering according to the will of God, he commits 
himself joyfully to Him as unto a faithful Creator. 

That is to say, we have, if we knew it, the solution of our 
difficulties in our own hands. The way of release does not 
lie in the direction of atheism, but in a quite opposite direction. 
All pains, losses, disappointments, diseases and death are 
frustrated (or shall we say, fulfilled ?), their sting is drawn (or 
shall we say, their virtue is elicited?), by one simple and 
sufficient change in the mind of the sufferer. When he says 
“Thy will be done,” his triumph is complete and irreversible. 

But, now, carry the same principle up to the solution of 
the difficulty before us. ‘The catastrophes of the world, which 
become enigmas, baffling and staggering, on the atheistic 
hypothesis, so staggering and baffling that the mind is numbed, 
and the heart perishes under them, become, in the light of 
what has been said, powerless for evil, and even the very 
means of leading the mind to the truth which saves, and the 
disposition which is the universal cure of the trouble of the 
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world. So far from the fact of the people being at their 
prayers, when the fire broke from the mountain, proving an 


- addition to the mystery,—a reverse of the doom of Sodom and 


Gomorrah, a city destroyed not because it was wicked but 
because it was good,—this fact leads our minds to the moral 
of the mystery. We should all be always at our prayers, 
because the uncertain order of the world is such that the 
catastrophe may come upon us at any time. But being at 
our prayers, we have no occasion to deprecate the calamity. 
Where the will lies in the will of God—and nowhere else can 
it be right or at peace—the sudden death is no terror, but a 
swifter and surer transition to the Beyond. 

I will not enlarge on the Beyond. Obviously, if once the 
mind sees with Jesus that death is not death, but merely the 
shuffling off of the mortal coil in order to put on a more 
effective tabernacle of life, that future life begins for the 
30,000 engulphed people of St. Pierre as composedly, as 
surely, and as effectively as if each had died separately in his 
bed with all the consolations of religion. It would indeed be 
foolish, when life and immortality are brought to light, and 
death is seen to be but the covered way which leads to life, 
to boggle at the fact that the end comes simultaneously and 
suddenly to some, in solitude and with lingering pain to others. 
But I leave the question on this side the grave. For the 
more effective living of this life, the effective theory of the 
Divine Will, and the practical acceptance of it, are necessary. 
By this, and this alone, we are equal to the sufferings and 
endurances of which life must consist; but by this we are 
equal to the worst which chance and change can do. The 
stoic saw half the truth when he knew that the just and 
resolute man cannot be shaken by the ruins of a falling world. 
The Christian sees it all when he says, “nevertheless we 
according to His promise look for new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

ROBERT F. HORTON. 


Lonpon. 















REVIEWS 


The World and the Individual: being Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Aberdeen, by Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D.—First 
Series: The Four Historical Conceptions of Being, pp. xvi, 588. 
Second Series: Nature, Man, and the Moral Order, pp. xvi, 588.— 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900, 1901. 


Tue contribution to philosophical and religious thought which Dr 
Royce has made in these volumes is notable in several respects, and in 
none more so than in the contrast it suggests between the author’s attitude 
towards metaphysical speculation and that of most of his contemporaries 
in this country. For the characteristic note of recent philosophy is its 
diffidence. Modern science, in revealing the subtlety and complexity of the 
relations of natural phenomena, has made the philosopher’s task seem more 
adventurous than ever before. And any confidence that might still linger 
in his power of explaining the nature of reality has been further weakened 
by the very moderate success which has attended his efforts in the pro- 
vince more specially his own, and especially by the indecision and con- 
fusion of his deliverances upon the problems of knowledge, morals and 
religion. The fact is that philosophy has fallen into pretty general 
distrust, and philosophers themselves have come to share therein. They 
now rarely indulge in comprehensive, speculative construction. They 
are content, as a rule, to issue monographs on special problems; 
and even these are, for the most part, historical and critical. Above 
all, they are critical of human knowledge, and confessedly epistemological 
rather than ontological in purpose. The consciousness of the failure of 
philosophy to expound the nature of reality has been reflected back upon 
its methods, and even upon the rational processes of thought in general ; 
so that our knowledge of nature, which is our chief boast, must, according 
to recent views, be pronounced to be hypothetical as to its ultimate 
principles, dogmatic as to its data, tentative as to its methods, and merely 
proximate and relative as to its results. The common mind is bidden to 
trust the unsifted authority of tradition rather than explicit reasoning ; 
science is warned to recognise and respect the limits within which its 
principles hold ; and philosophy is reduced to apologise for its own existence. 

In these circumstances it is a refreshing and inspiring spectacle to 
witness a writer who is ignorant neither of the complexity of the 
world nor of the feebleness of man, rise clear above this atmosphere 
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of sceptical diffidence, revive the old pretensions of philosophy, grapple 
in the spirit of a Fichte or Hegel with the problem of reality in its 
extent and depth, and propound a theory which shall comprehend in one 
constructive whole a doctrine of the nature of the world, of man, and of 
God. “Philosophy,” says Professor Royce, “necessarily involves a good 
deal of courage; but so does life in general. It is pretentious to wrestle 
w ith angels ; but there are some blessings you cannot win in any other 
way.” 

Professor Royce is led to ask the all-comprehensive question of philosophy 
in the course of his attempt, as Gifford Lecturer, to investigate the bases 
and expound the contents of “ Natural Religion.” He institutes his inquiry 
into the “nature of things” in order to discover what conception man is 
entitled to entertain of the reality and character of God, of the nature of 
the world and of man, and of the relation of man to God. “The central 
problem of our discussion will be the question: What is reality?” (p. 6). 
“ My precise undertaking is to show what we mean by Being in general, and 
by the special sorts of reality that we attribute to God, to the world, and to 
the human individual. These I regard as the problems of the Ontology of 
religion” (p. 11). ‘To these problems he addresses himself at once in the 
first of his lectures; and whatever value may be attributed to the final out- 
come of his endeavour, one cannot but admire the persistence and skill with 
which throughout the two volumes he concentrates the discussion upon issues 
that are fundamental both for philosophy and for the ethical and religious 
interests of man. 

He approaches the problem of the nature of reality through the 
medium of ideas. In other words, his first question is not What is Reality ? 
but “ What is an Idea? and How can Ideas stand in any true relation to 
reality?” (p. 16). To start with reality is to make failure certain. “ Begin 
by accepting . . . the mere brute reality of the world as fact, and there 
you are, sunk in an ocean of mysteries . . . The world as fact now bewilders 
you... bya chaos of unintelligible fragments-and of scattered events ; 
now it lifts up your heart with wondrous glimpses of ineffable goodness, 
and now it arouses your wrath by frightful signs of cruelty and baseness.” 
“It is a defiant mystery,” “ persistently baffling, unless we find somewhere 
else the key to it.” And the key to it is found in the way indicated by 
the masters,—by Plato, Plotinus, Spinoza, Kant. We must “assert the 
primacy of the world as Idea over the world as Fact,” and “deal with the 
problem of reality from the side of the means through which we are 
supposed to be able to attain reality, that is, from the side of the Ideas” 
(p. 19). 

“What, then, is an Idea? And how can an Idea be related to 
Reality?” These questions manifestly constitute our first problem, and it 
is in his attempt to answer them that Dr Royce gives expression to one of 
the most fundamental and characteristic elements of his theory. 

To the ordinary view of the nature of an Idea he can attribute only 
secondary and partial truth. The essence of an idea does not, in his 
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opinion, consist in representing a fact existent beyond itself. Its primary 
and inner character does not lie in its objective reference, in that it 
images or symbolises, or otherwise stands for or indicates an external 
fact or event. Relying upon the results attained by recent analytic 
psychology, he asserts that ideas express the motor or active side of 
human life, rather than the sensory or receptive. The elements that 
constitute our ideas have been selected, and the selection is always governed 
by a purpose, and it is the voluntary purpose thet organises the elements 
of an idea into a unity as well as chooses them. “ Your intelligent ideas 
never consist of mere images of things, but always involve a consciousness 
of how you propose to act towards the things of which you have ideas” 
(p. 22). They represent intentions, and are “plans of action.” “They 
have the significance of an act of will.” In short, an idea is “ Any state of 
consciousness, whether simple or complex, which, when present, is then and 
there viewed as at least the partial expression or embodiment of a single 
conscious purpose” (pp. 22 and 23). A sword, a pin is really defined by its 
use, the intrinsic meaning of it flows from the purpose of an agent. A melody 
when sung expresses the intention of the singer; and “it is in this sense 
that we speak of any artistic idea as present in the creative mind of the 
artist” (p. 24). 

But if ideas are thus primarily revelations of the purpose of an intel- 
ligent agent, they are in the second place representative of objects. They 
have an “external” or objective, as well as an “internal” meaning. And it 
might well seem that for the purposes of knowledge this external reference 
is not only the most important aspect of an idea, but the only aspect that 
can have real significance. An idea cannot be justified as valid or in 
any way valuable as truth if it only conforms to a purpose and does not 
indicate the nature of an object. And however much it may depend upon 
voluntary selection for the constitution and arrangement of its contents, its 
function is to express the truth and to conform to facts. And facts are 
stubborn, and, at least, prima facie, indifferent to the purposes and inten- 
tions of individuals. Indeed, the value of an idea as a vehicle of objective 
truth seems to be destroyed just in the degree to which it is observed 
to be subservient to an individual’s will. 

It would seem, therefore, that the purpose with which we form our 
conceptions of objects is not relevant to their truth. Our knowledge must 
conform to facts, not the facts to our desires; and in this respect there is 
the strongest contrast between the “intrinsic meaning” and the objective 
reference of an idea. 

Now this contrast is in nowise lost sight of by Dr Royce. On the 
contrary, he would heighten and accentuate it to the utmost. “ Here is, 
indeed, the world-knot,” is his somewhat extravagant expression of the 
difficulty. 

How, then, does he propose to solve it? By a device which at first 
sight may appear to be very simple, but one which really takes his whole 
work to explain and to justify. The device is that of reducing the external 
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meaning, qua external, into mere appearance; and then representing it 
as an aspect of the internal meaning. The external meaning is simply 
the internal meaning imperfectly understood. “Our final result will 
simply re-absorb the secondary aspect, the external meaning, into the com- 
pleted primary aspect—the completely embodied internal meaning of the 
idea. The final meaning of every complete idea, when fully embodied, 
must be viewed as wholly an internal meaning” (p. 34). If to the ordinary 
human consciousness objects appear to be independent of man’s purposes, 
and to determine his ideas for him, that arises simply from his imperfect 
comprehension of what both his will and his objects mean. The more fully 
he interprets them, that is to say, the more intelligent his purpose becomes, 
and the better he comprehends objects, the more the purpose and the facts 
will be found to approach one another. “I shall not only imitate my 
object as another, and correspond to it from without. I shall become one 
with it, and so internally possess it” (p. 38). In truth, “the real world 
is just our whole will embodied” (p. 37). But we only partially know our 
own will, and, in consequence, we find it obstructed by that which appears 
to be entirely other and foreign to us—by “ brute facts.” But the process 
of comprehending facts strips them of their otherness, explains away their 
indifference and foreignness, brings them into our own intelligent lives, makes 
them part of our living experience, and constitutes them into expressions of 
our conscious purpose. And, on the other hand, the process of explaining 
the world as our “embodied purpose,” is the process of explicating the 
implicit significance of our own will, till at last we find that it is co- 
extensive with real being. ‘Our theory, as you already see, will identify 
ignorance of reality with finite vagueness of meaning, will assert that the 
very absolute, in all its fulness of life, is even now the object that you really 
mean by your fragmentary passing ideas, and that the defect of your present 
human form of consciousness lies in the fact that you just now do not know 
precisely what you mean” (p. 39). 

If this theory can be made good, it is evident that the most momentous 
consequences follow. In the first place, to absorb the external meaning of 
ideas in the internal meaning is to do away with the distinction between 
external objects and conscious volitions, and to represent the world of 
reality simply as the expression of an intelligent will. In the second place, 
to represent “the real world as just our whole will embodied” (p. 37) is 
straightway to identify man with the Absolute, and to make his finitude a 
mere appearance, an accident due to his ignorance. It may be an appear- 
ance from which he can never entirely free himself, for he may be endlessly 
engaged in overcoming this ignorance to which the contrast between inner 
and outer is due; still his destiny, were it fulfilled, is “to face Being,” “ to 
become one with it, and so internally to possess it.” Further, as Dr Royce 
proceeds to show later on, this identification of the world with man’s will 
and man’s will with the Absolute, is the very means to secure the individu- 
ality, the unique personal existence of both man and God. And it is in 
this respect mainly that our author conceives that his form of Idealism so 
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greatly exceeds in value all its predecessors. It does not lose man in God, 
nor, therefore, stultify morals and religion. God becomes the “ Individual 
of Individuals.” Man is not dissipated into universal concepts, or thinned 
away into mere thoughts, as, on Dr Royce’s view, was the case under the 
Panlogistic theory of Hegel. But, seeing that man is will, his individual 
rational life, in the process of comprehending the world more and more 
fully, ever deepens within itself into greater inner determinateness and unity 
with itself. He becomes free of the whole world, for the whole world is his 
own, and the enactment of his personal intelligent will. His action is “as 
unique as is the whole divine life, as free as is the whole meaning of which 
the world is an expression” (p. 469). It is one with the divine life. 
“ When I thus consciously and uniquely will, it is I then who just here am 
God’s will” (p. 468). “Arise, then, freeman, stand forth in thy world. 
It is God’s world. It is also thine” (p. 470). 

Before we proceed to examine the right of Dr Royce to exult in this 
somewhat dithyrambic way, we must endeavour to sketch the main lines of 
the argument by which he endeavours to justify his idealistic and exceed- 
ingly triumphant faith. And the briefest and most effective way of arriving 
at what is fundamental in his theory were to contrast it with the schemes of 
Hegel or of Fichte. For Dr Royce’s effort is manifestly akin with theirs, 
and such original features as mark his theory are evidently inspired and 
guided by his desire to remedy the defects he finds in their theories. But 
our author has not taken this way. His references to Hegel are scanty and 
unsatisfactory ; and he does not mention Fichte. He has preferred to pre- 
pare the way for his own constructive efforts by an examination of other 
theories whose defectiveness, as they are represented by him, will seem all 
too obvious to careful students of philosophy. These theories he, moreover, 
regards as, in the last resort, the only possible rivals of his own,—his own, 
therefore, as it survives their extinction, remains true. This is a somewhat 
hard saying, I fear; but it is not unjust. [See I. p. 348.] 

There are, then, four fundamental conceptions of Being: the first is 
Realism, the second is Mysticism, the third is Critical Rationalism, the 
fourth is Dr Royce’s own, which he arrives at through the destructive 
exposure of the logical inconsequences of the former. Dr Royce’s statement 
and criticism of these theories are certainly very interesting, and of Mysti- 
cism in particular, which is handled with much sympathy. Whether 
students of the history of philosophy can accept his statement of these 
theories as objectively valid, is a further question, which one hesitates to 
raise against an author who maintains that the truth of ideas depends upon 
their use. 

Realism is represented as a theory which maintains that objects are 
entirely independent of knowledge. They exist in the same way whether 
they are known or not. “A real object, in this view, may be a known or an 
unknown object, or it may be sometimes known and sometimes unknown, 
or, above all, it may be known now by one person and again by another, 
the two knowing it simultaneously and separately. All that makes no sort 
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of difference to the object if, in this first sense, it is real. To use this 
supposed independence as a means of defining reality, is the essence of our 
first [the realistic] conception of being” (p. 67). As sheer independence of 
knowledge is the only definition that rigorous Realism has to offer of 
reality, and as from this point of view objects can have no other quality, 
it is evident that Realism is not to be identified with Materialism. “It is 
historically possible for a realist to maintain that his world consists wholly 
of conscious beings, or even mere states of mind, when taken together with 
the unconsciously real relationships existent among these beings. . . - 
One could be a realist in his definition of Being, and still insist that all 
Being is in its nature entirely psychological” (p. 96). Ignorance, error, or 
their opposites affect knowledge only ; they do not affect Being except in so 
far as they are parts of it. They might all alike vanish, leaving Being 
precisely what it was. 

The refutation of such a theory as this is sufficiently easy. If the 
only definition of Reality is that it is independent of all knowledge, then 
nothing more need or can be said, and we can only regret that Dr Royce 
has taken so long to say it. Identity, likeness, symbolism, correspondence, 
all possible relations between objects and ideas are, ex hypothesi, impossible. 
Hence knowledge is the knowledge of nothing real, and reality is nothing 
known. And yet, even while Realism thus makes the realm of objects empty, 
it conceives it dualistically, and the dualism, in turn, breaks up into plural- 
istic atomism. For Realism can only exist by insisting upon the contrast 
and indifference of objects and ideas. But, in doing so, it makes ideas as 
well as objects into “existent entities.” And they are mutually independ- 
ent. “They have nothing in common, neither quality nor worth, neither 
form nor content, neither truth nor meaning” (p. 135). “In brief, the 
realm of a consistent Realism is not the realm of one nor yet the realm of 
many, it is the realm of absolutely nothing ” (p. 137). 

Much more instructive is Dr Royce’s discussion of Mysticism. He pre- 
sents it as “ the logically precise and symmetrical.correspondent of realism : 
in its innermost constitution, the mirror-picture of its opponent” (p. 179). 

For if the former aims at asserting a reality that is wholly independent 
of the subject, the latter aims at gaining an experience that is wholly inde- 
pendent of objects. The goal of the one is pure outwardness, of the other 
the pure inwardness of an experience that is not tainted with the world nor 
with ideas about it. Mysticism is in its essence a revolt from thought, 
and an attempt to escape from the vain struggles with the illusory world 
which thought sets up. For thought has been discovered by the mystic 
to be endlessly engaged with its own other. Thought must always hold its 
object over against itself, and present it to itself as something “ Beyond.” 
Difference is thus essential to thought, even while it seeks unity. Indeed, 
it creates difference in seeking unity, and thereby always defeats its own 
end, and brings neither the satisfaction to the self nor the true experience 
of the real which come when consciousness is verily at one with itself and 
the world. The trouble of consciousness can thus be ended only in what 
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quenches thought, in a region where even the illusion of difference dis- 
appears. And this is the region of immediate experience, where the self 
and the world are merged in indistinguishable oneness, and the last illusion 
of separation from the absolutely real has vanished. The Absolute or the 
Real is retracted within, and there is not even a shadow of distinction 
between within and without. No doubt, the Absolute thus reached in pure 
immediacy is “ineffable, indescribable,” and may appear as if it were 
identical with nothing.” In truth, however, it is “the very opposite of 
nothing. For it is fulfilment, attainment, peace, the goal of life, the 
object of desire, the end of knowledge. . . . It is our finite realm that 
is falsity, the mere nothing. The Absolute is all truth” (pp. 170, 
171). 

The destructive criticism of Mysticism is not less easy or definitive 
than the refutation of Realism. For Mysticism is found to derive all its 
significance from a “ Contrast-Effect.” “It is by contrast with our finite 
seeking that the goal which quenches desires and ideas at once, appears as 
all truth and life” (p. 171). But a theory that lives only through its 
opposite must share the fate of its opposite; and in this case the opposite 
of the mystic’s Absolute is found to be mere illusion. Hence what lives 
only to destroy illusion is itself an illusion. When the finite, from whose 
limitations escape is sought, is found to be vain show, then the need of 
escape disappears ; when the struggle against an unreal world is found to be 
itself unreal, it is given up — and nothing remains. “What makes his 
Absolute appear thus glorious is precisely its presented contrast with 
imperfection. But a zero that is contrasted with nothing at all, has so far 
not even any contrasting character, and remains thus a genuine and absolute 
nothing ” (p. 181). 

But although both Realism and Mysticism are thus proved self-con- 
tradictory and nugatory, the element of truth that they each contain points 
to a third and better conception of Being. This is critical Rationalism, a 
theory which obtained its first authoritative expression from Kant, and 
which Dr Royce regards as valid, so far as it goes, For it avoids the error 
of both Realism and Mysticism, and endeavours to recognise the truths 
they respectively contain. It maintains both the difference and the unity 
of knowledge and its objects, and admits both the external and the internal 
significance of experience. ‘To sever them is impossible on this view. 
What stands out of relation to ideas is without meaning or reality; and, 
on the other hand, that of which ideas are valid must be real. Mere sub- 
jectivity and mere objectivity, mere ideas and mere things in themselves, are 
alike mere nothings. “Being essentially implies the validity of ideas.” 
“Validity is an essential aspect of true Being”; “ Validity unites reality 
and idea in one context” (p. 251). 

But all ideas are not valid. Where there is truth there must be a dis- 
tinction between it and error, else the very negation of truth would be true. 
How, then, is the distinction between valid and invalid ideas to be drawn ? 
How do I know that in any particular case idea and being have come 
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together? “By actual experience alone,” says Dr Royce. “When we 
verify a valid assertion, it is something that plays a part in our individual 
. process of living and observing” (p. 260). Ideas can be conceived of as 
forming a realm that is consequent and mutually self-supporting, and still 
lack all true objectivity, and be merely a “ world in our heads.” To be valid, 
ideas must touch ground somewhere; and they do so when they are 
directly experienced. “'The third conception of Being refuses to ignore 
this conscious, this empirical element, present wherever the assertion of 
Being is made; for the only possible warrant for any ontological assertion 
must be found in this element” (p. 245). 

The insistence upon this empirical basis constitutes for Dr Royce the 
essential value of Critical Rationalism, and the source of the radical weak- 
ness of this theory is its unfaithfulness to this empirical basis. For while 
Critical Rationalism rightly begins by making actual direct experience— 
actual contact with reality, as Mr Bradley would say—the test of truth, it 
substitutes another test as it proceeds. And from its point of view this 
substitution is inevitable; for actual experience, although alone and 
absolutely trustworthy, is “the creature of the instant.” “'The valid, even 
the eternally valid, enters our human consciousness through the narrow 
portals of the instant’s experience” (256-7). But in such a momentary 
actual experience only a mere fragment of reality can be possessed by us ; 
so miserable a fragment, indeed, that our ideas of it could neither be true 
nor false. To have a rational experience, man must be able to transcend the 
immediately present. He always does so. “An experience of facts sends 
you beyond yourselves, to further possible experience for their interpreta- 
tion” (245). Hence the real is conceived to be that which is essentially 
capable of being experienced. It is continuous with that which is the object 
of the instant’s actual experience, and real in the same way and for the 
same reason. 

But conformity to the conditions of experience, as a test of the reality of 
objects, is fundamentally different from the actual experience of a fact. The 
conformity itself stands in need of verification. In other words, that the 
experience is possible has to be tested and proved. And how can a mere 
possibility be tested? Evidently not by actual experience, which was the 
original test; but only by conformity to general conditions, to universals, 
to general laws which thought invents. And it is this test which Critical 
Rationalism employs whenever it deals with objects other than those of 
momentary consciousness; whenever, in other words, it deals with any 
principles of universal validity, or any truth conceived as eternal. And 
“Validity ” comes thus, on this theory, to be used ambiguously, and only by 
this ambiguous use is it able to represent the real as at once individual 
and universal. On the one side, “ the validity of an idea, once seen, tested, 
presented, gets what we then regard as an individual life and meaning, since 
it appears in our individual experience”; on the other side, “in the realm 
of Being in general, this same validity appears universal, formal, a mere 
general law.” 
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But it is manifest that such a view cannot be final. There cannot be 
two sorts of Being, “both known to us as valid, but the one individual, the 
other universal, the one empirical, the other merely ideal, the one present, 
the other barely possible, the one a concrete life, the other a pure form” 
(p. 261). “'The world must be real in the same general sense in which our 
life in the world is real. All Being must prove to be pulsating with the 
same life of concrete experience” (p. 201). 

And it is this kind of Being which Dr Royce’s own conception is sup- 
posed to yield. It unites the immediacy and directness of actual concrete 
experience with universality ; or rather, it presents us with an experience that 
is at once direct and universal. It is “a completed experience,” immediate 
and all-inclusive. It is an individual life, a system of facts present as a whole, 
a totum simul. 'This life is more than mere thought, or a mere cognitive 
consciousness. It is “ the completed will, as well as the completed experience, 
corresponding to the will and experience of any one finite idea... . To 
be, in the final sense, means to be just such a life, complete, present to 
experience. .. . What is, is for us no longer a mere Form, but a Life; 
and in our world of what was before mere truth, the light of individuality 
and of will have finally begun to shine. The sun of true Being has arisen 
before our eyes” (pp. 341-342). 

Now, the task of a metaphysician is, in a manner of speaking, accom- 
plished “when the sun of true Being has arisen before his eyes.” He has 
found the criterion of all truth, and the veritable essence and meaning of all 
Reality. What remains for him is only the application of the criterion to 
the problems of experience; or, more accurately perhaps, the evolution of 
the implications of the Reality which he has reached. Still reserving all 
criticism, let me indicate, in the bare fashion that the limits allow, how Dr 
Royce does this, and some of the consequences that seem to follow from his 
definition of Being. 

(1) The first is, manifestly, that all absolute distinctions disappear, and 
in this sense that the doctrine advanced is a kind of Monism. The funda- 
mental relation between God, Man, and the World is that of homogeneity. 
They differ from one another only in possessing what Mr Bradley has called, 
after Hegel, different “degrees of reality.” “An eternal consciousness is 
definable as one for which all the facts of the whole time-stream, just so 
far as time is a final form of consciousness, have the same type of unity that 
your present momentary consciousness, even now within its little span, 
surveys” (I. 425 ff.). God’s Life is the absolute fulfilment of our own; 
“sees the one plan fulfilled through all the manifold lives. ... No finite 
view is wholly illusory. Every finite intent taken precisely in its wholeness 
is fulfilled in the Absolute” (I. 426-7). And what is thus said of man 
holds also, in its own degree and fashion, of the External World. “ Nature 
is a realm, as it were, between the Divine, viewed as the Absolute, and the 
knowing finite subject” (II. 158). It is itself a finite subject. “ When 
you deal with Nature, you deal with a vast realm of finite consciousness of 
which your own is at once a part and an example” (II. 226). 
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(2) The second consequence, and one which distinguishes Dr Royce’s 
theory, in his view, from all other forms of Idealism, is that it retains both 


- the Many and the One. While Hegel—or the ordinary caricature of 


Hegel—dissolves all differences into the sameness of mere thought, deprives 
God of personality, leaves to man the mere semblance of individuality, and 
makes Nature come to consciousness only in man, the present theory 
preserves for God, Man, and even for Nature a personality that is unique. 
Man may be, and is, the expression of the divine meaning. But he is a 
unique and elsewhere unexampled expression of it. He is an individual, 
and his individuality is rooted in himself. We have, apparently, willed 
ourselves into existence! ‘Nothing whatever beside yourself determines, 
either causally or otherwise, just what constitutes your individuality.” “It is 
will, then, in God and in man, that logically determines the consciousness of 
individuality. The individual is, primarily, the object and expression of 
an exclusive interest, of a determinate selection” (I. p. 460). And it is 
this selective character, this exclusiveness of interest, that constitutes the 
essential character of will, and yields the definition of individuality. God 
is Will; man is will; even nature is will; for it, too, “is a process 
wherein goals, ideals are sought in a seemingly endless pursuit, and where 
new realms of sentient experience are constantly coming into view” 
(II. 226). 

(3) As to the relation in which the One and the Many, the will of God, 
of nature, and of man, stand to one another, we have to regard it not as 
that of appearance to reality, or seeming to substance, but of part to the 
whole :—“ every part being unique, filling a place within the whole which 
nothing else could fill, necessary to the whole, and just as real in its own way 
as is the whole. Our view leaves all the unique meaning of your finite 
individual life, just as rich as you find it to be. You are in God; but 
you are not lost in God” (I. p. 465). “For us the unity of the world is 
the unity of consciousness. The variety of the world is the internal, but 
none the less wealthy and genuine, variety of the purposes and embodiments 
of purpose present within this unity of the one divine consciousness.” 
Owing to this variety of purposes, every one of them unique, each finite 
being can say: “I alone, amongst all the different beings of the universe, 
will this act” (I. 468). “And this is true of the finite being, not in spite 
of the unity of the divine consciousness, but just because of the very 
uniqueness of the whole divine life. For all is divine, all expresses meaning. 
All meaning is uniquely expressed” (469-70). ‘My act is a part of the 
divine life.” ‘God wills in me” (I. 468). “Since the world in its whole- 
ness is unique” [as the embodiment of one complete purpose, of one perfect 
will}, “every portion of this whole life, every fragment of experience, every 
pulsation of will in the universe . . . . is, by virtue of its relation to the 
unique whole, also unique—but unique precisely in so far as it is related 
to the whole, and not in so far as you abstract its various features and 
endowments from their relation to God, and view them in finite relations” 


(II. 292). 
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We cannot better sum up these fundamental elements of Dr Royce’s 
doctrine than by quoting from his own summary. 

“ To be means to fulfil a purpose, in fact, to fulfil in final, individual 
expression, the only purpose, namely the absolute purpose. 

“This absolute purpose is not only One, but also infinitely complex, 
so that its unity is the unity of many wills, each one of which finds its 
expression in an individual life. 

“ One is the absolute, because in mere multiplicity there would be no 
finality of insight. Many is the absolute, because in the inter-relationships 
of contrasted expressions of a single will lies the only opportunity for the 
embodiment of wholeness of life, and for the possession of self-consciousness 
by the Absolute. 

“ Individuals are all the various expressions of the Absolute, in so far 
as they are many; just because where the one is individual, every aspect 
and element of its self-expression is unique. 

“ Free, in its own degree, is every individual will amongst all the wills 
that the world-life expresses, because every such will, as unique, is in some 
respect underivable from all the others” (See II. 335-7). And this, “ our 
idealistic realm, is a moral order, wherein any moral agent has his place, 
his task, his effectiveness, his freedom and his individual work ; and has 
all these by virtue of his unity with all Being and with God. His acts 
are his own because God’s Will is in him at the very heart of his freedom ” 
(II. 376-7). 

Such in general outline is Dr Royce’s theory of the world, of the 
human individual and of God. I regret much that the limits of a review 
do not permit me to follow his more detailed and most interesting 
explication of his views as to the Natural World, the Nature of the 
Self, Freedom and Causation, Moral Good and Evil, Time and Eternity, 
and the Immortality of the Soul. I regret almost more that they preclude 
me from expressing, except in the most general way and without discussion, 
the estimate I have formed of the significance of the work as a whole. 

On some points Dr Royce’s critics must all concur. No recent work 
on philosophy has offered to English readers so rich and varied a pro- 
gramme. In none known to me have these great topics been discussed 
more persistently and courageously in the light of a few dominating 
conceptions. It is a most frank and outspoken and enthusiastic exposition 
of “ Natural Religion,” and most admirable in the skill displayed in the 
manipulation of ideas and in its wealth of phrase. The results attained 
conform to an unusual extent, in books of this kind, to the demands of 
the ordinary ethical and religious consciousness; and the discussion ends 
by restoring practically all the fundamental beliefs generally assumed in 
a spiritual view of man’s life and destiny. To those who can regard the 
arguments by which Dr Royce arrives at these conclusions as on the whole 
valid, and who agree with the main conceptions from which he deduces 
his proofs, the book will appear to be the most significant defence of the 
fundamental interests of man as a moral and religious being which has 
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been given to the world for many years. Some of the old puzzles will, 
no doubt, appear even to them to be only restated and not solved; e.g. 


the direct identification of the divine and the human will can hardly 


avoid seeming to carry with it either the reduction of moral evil into 
mere appearance, or the attribution of it to God, as willing it in the will 
of man; so that both the freedom of man and the goodness of God will 
seem to have been left in an ambiguous situation. The scientific thought of 
the time will find in the theory difficulties of a much weightier character. 
That the categories which science employs are limited in application, and 
that the exposition even of the physical world which it offers is abstract 
in so far as it abstains from considering the relation of the knowledge 
attained to the principles employed in the attainment, will be readily 
admitted. But the attempt to assimilate nature to man to the extent 
of attributing to it a consciousness, an aspiration after ideals, and a will 
analogous to our own, and differing from it only in “'Time-Span,” in the 
meaning of Nature’s “ Now,” in slowness of movement rather than in dignity 
or fulness, is another affair; especially as Dr Royce’s exposition of freedom 
compels him to deny the invariability and rigid uniformity of nature’s 
processes, and to attribute to natural law only a relative stability (see 
Bk. II. Lecture v.). 

But even these difficulties are minor compared with those which 
philosophers themselves will discover. I consider it extremely unlikely that 
any one of the main conceptions most characteristic of Dr Royce’s theory, 
or which would be considered as most original to him, could be conceded 
without much discussion. Philosophers will question his historical exposition 
of realism ; they will not admit the accuracy of his account of Kant and 
the “Third Conception”; they will find that he himself alternates between, 
rather than reconciles, immediate experience and universal validity in a 
fourth conception of Being as “completed experience”; they will demand 
a closer analysis of the meaning of “direct experience,” of the will as 
selective, of the possibility of attributing such.a will to God. More 
fundamental still, they will question the method by which he approaches 
his problem, and demand a justification of the original distinction he 
institutes between the world of ideas and the world of reality, and of 
the employment of the former as a medium for arriving at the latter 
and, above all, they will question his main departure from earlier and 
greater forms of Idealism in the use he makes of will, the distinction he 
draws between “ the world of description ” and the “ world of appreciation,” 
and the place he gives in speculative philosophy to the idea of “ ought,” 
and to the ethical categories in general. Without disagreeing with some 
of the main objections he urges against Mr Bradley’s conclusions, it seems 
to me that none of the devices by which he endeavours to escape from 
Mr Bradley’s logic can avail him; for he adopts Mr Bradley’s doctrine of 
thought, and, from that point of view, the substitution of the categories 
of whole and part for those of appearance and reality is not possible, 
nor, therefore, a positive defence of both the finite and the infinite. 
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But even a fundamental disagreement with Dr Royce’s method, and 
a conviction that where the discussion becomes crucial the victory is not 
infrequently gained by rhetoric rather than by reason, by the military 
bands and standard-bearers rather than by the men-at-arms, should not 
blind the reader to the suggestiveness of Dr Royce’s contribution,—a sug- 
gestiveness best evinced by the fact that it will exact the serious discussion 
of philosophers for a considerable time to come. 

My gratitude to him will certainly remain, although convinced that 
his theory demands radical reconstruction. “'They maun hae new tops 
and bottoms,” said the Scotch cobbler, of the old pair of boots, “but the 
aul’ whangs will dae.” 

Henry JoNEs. 

Tue University, Giascow. 





Some Thoughts on Christology.—By the Rev. James Drummond, M.A., 
LL.D., D. Litt., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford.—The Essex 
Hall Lecture, 1902, pp. 57.—Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, London, 
W.C. 


I unpersranp that. the Hibbert Journal is to be a meeting ground for 
the exchange of views on questions of serious religious interest, and that it 
is from that point of view that I am invited to consider Dr Drummond’s 
Thoughts on Christology, not in any way suppressing what I think myself, 
but rather stating as frankly as I can the way in which his lecture strikes 
me, so as by the juxtaposition and comparison of different views, to help 
others in their search for truth. 

I may say at the outset that the task is peculiarly welcome to me, 
because to us—whom I may describe briefly as Nicene Christians—few or 
none of those who would deliberately disown that name appeal so warmly 
as Dr Drummond. Dr Drummond is a writer of whom one is always 
moved to say, talis cum sis utinam noster esses; and he seems to me to 
reciprocate this feeling, at least in the sense that he desires to approximate 
to those from whom he differs as nearly as he can. 

That is entirely the impression that his little book makes upon me. 
I should like to help him in this effort; and I believe that I shall do so 
best, not by minimising our differences, but rather by stating them with all 
the sharpness and precision that I can command. 

If I may for my own purposes analyse Dr Drummond’s argument, I 
should say that it falls into three parts: pp. 7-21 are taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the standard or criterion to be applied, which Dr Drummond 
decides to be the Christian consciousness ; pp. 21-43 are an examination of 
the contents of this consciousness, both positively and negatively, as it is 
expressed in the New Testament, in the subsequent history of the Church, 
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and at the present day ; pp. 43-57 are an attempt to estimate the permanent 
value of the titles most conspicuously applied to Christ. 
_ Now the Nicene Christian will, I think, begin by assenting cordially to 
the main proposition, that it is the duty of the theologian to interpret the 
Christian consciousness. He will be glad to find Dr Drummond acknow- 
ledging that the Christian consciousness needs interpretation, and even a 
somewhat formal, or at least formulated, interpretation : “It is the business 
of the theologian to throw into intellectual form the raw material of 
spiritual experience of thought” (p. 11). 

Again: “It is the duty of the theologian to interpret these convictions, 
and draw forth their implicit contents into explicit thought, and so turn 
them into truths communicable to the understanding of others” (p. 15). 

And yet again: “In our investigation, therefore, we must look not only 
for the most elementary, but for the most universal form of the Christian 
consciousness ” (p. 20). 

But what follows from this? To me, and those who think with me, 
the obvious comment to make is, that the premisses, so stated, lead straight 
to the Nicene Creed. 

Where is it possible to find a formulated expression of the data of the 
Christian consciousness that at all approaches this in universality? It is 
not only that at the time when this creed was adopted (what we call the 
Nicene Creed, I mean) it was the result of a full half century of very close 
discussion, really spread over the whole of Christendom ; not only this, but 
even at the present day it is the one formula which, implicitly or explicitly, 
has the assent of nearly all Christian Churches. 

Next to the Nicene Creed would come that which we call the Apostles’ ; 
and that would answer my purpose almost as well. 

Why does Dr Drummond not approve of either of these? He lays 
down two conditions, the second of which is supposed to exclude them. It 
is stated thus : 

“The forms in which the intellect presents spiritual truth are neces- 
sarily affected by the entire intellectual equipment of any given time, and 
therefore either change with the general advance of culture and thought, 
or falling out of relation with it, become distasteful, and cease to be vehicles 
of religious power” (p. 15 f.). 

I have no objection to make. I believe that in principle the condition 
is true, though Dr Drummond would perhaps make it carry rather further 
than I should. 

Let us place the value of the Nicene Creed on the lowest ground 
possible. Let us regard it merely as a historical document, as the best 
formulation that the Church of the fourth century could agree upon of the 
data of its Christian consciousness. If we think only of the fourth century, 
and say nothing about to-day, even so, it seems to me that, on Dr Drum- 
mond’s own showing, the document must be one of very considerable 
importance. The reason why so many Churches still accept it is not 


because they would be unwilling to restate their belief, but because of the 
Vor. I.—No. 1. 10 
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insuperable practical difficulties in the way of obtaining a restatement 
which should be equally ecumenical. The Nicene Creed is the only avail- 
able genuine product of the whole of Christendom. 

No doubt allowance has to be made for the transition from the fourth 
century to the twentieth. The problems of the two ages are different. But 
are they so different that the data of consciousness in the fourth century can 
no longer serve for the twentieth ? Most of us think not, and because we think 
not, we are still ready to accept the Nicene Creed. Even supposing that 
we should make the mental reservation “ mutatis mutandis,” we do not think 
that that reservation would go so far as to make the acceptance dis- 
honest. 

Here, no doubt, lies the real question. Dr Drummond instances 
certain expressions, “the hypostatic union,” perichoresis, communicatio 
idiomatum, which he puts aside as beyond discussion. I may remark that 
not one of these occurs in either the Nicene Creed or the Apostles’: 
comparatively few even of the most orthodox understand what they mean : 
and those who do understand them would not think of crudely propound- 
ing them as an expression of the modern consciousness, but would begin 
by putting them in their place historically as expressive of the thought of 
their own time: it would by no means follow that they were fundamentally 
untrue. 

I infer that there is nothing in Dr Drummond’s purpose really to 
prevent those who wish to do so from using the Nicene Creed, in default of 
anything later, for the purpose which he sets before himself, viz., as a 
formulation of the data of the Christian consciousness. 

To say this is by no means to deprive the rest of the paper of its value 
for those who are prepared to make this use of the Creed. Much of it really 
goes behind the language of the Creed, and performs the very laudable 
function of seeking to draw out the meaning of that language at the 
present day. 

I should much like, if space permitted, to quote a number of passages 
to which I can gladly assent. But as it is, I must confine myself to two 
remarks which are rather of the nature of criticism. 

There are two expressions on one page (52) which unintentionally 
misrepresent Nicene doctrine. The first speaks of “a few passages which 
might possibly refer to a pre-existent being, who, prior to the incarnation, 
was perfectly distinct from Jesus.” No orthodox theologian would write in 
these terms. The other speaks of “the distinction generally made, which 
represents Jesus as the Son of God in a totally different sense from that in 
which the term is applied to other men.” The difference cannot be total 
if, (i.) as we believe, Christ was true Man; and (ii.) it is the same Holy 
Spirit whose creative act made Him to be what He was, and who also dwells 
in us men. 

My last comment has reference to the way in which Dr Drummond 
speaks of this Holy Spirit. Sometimes his language is what I could 
wholly accept: but he has a curious way of using “soul” where I should 
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naturally use “spirit”—and not only “spirit” but “Spirit” (pp. 2, 31, 
34, 37, 57): eg. “they drew into their hearts that great redeeming soul, 
_ which changed them into children of God” (p. 37). 

By “soul” we usually mean the individual soul. If Dr Drummond 
means nothing more than this, I should profoundly differ from him: I 
should say that he was confusing the dead Christ with the living. But if 
he really gives full value to his own language elsewhere, I should say that 
he was well upon the road to the Nicene Christology. 

W. Sanpay. 


Oxrorb. 





The Principles of Western Civilisation.—By Benjamin Kidd.— 
Maemillan & Co., 1902. 


Tue interest roused by the publication in 1894 of Mr Benjamin Kidd’s 
Social Evolution will be fresh in the memory of most of the readers of this 
Journal. Social Evolution, it was contended, in that brilliant and audacious 
essay, depends not as is sometimes supposed on the accumulated results of 
mental and moral culture, but on the accumulation of congenital variations, 
and the “constant stress of selection which this involves.” In order to 
maintain the condition of things, notably the increase of population, on 
which such accumulation in turn depends, there must exist, both in indivi- 
duals and societies, a constant readiness to postpone their unselfish happi- 
ness to a distant racial purpose. But as this readiness for sacrifice can 
only issue from the prevalence and vitality of a religious faith, whose 
centre and sanction fall outside the present order of things, it follows 
that we have to look for the characteristic feature of human development 
not in the growth of intelligence, as is commonly done, but in “the 
phenomenon of our religions,” the function of which is to provide the 
necessary controlling sanctions in the new circumstances. In the two 
main chapters of the book these ideas were applied as the key to the 
meaning of the great movement which is going on about us, and which 
we sum up in the term Western Civilisation. To understand this 
movement aright, we must interpret it as the rise and development of new 
forms of altruistic feeling, issuing in a higher sense of civic responsibility, 
and making on the whole for a state of things in which individuals are 
more and more brought “into a rivalry of existence on equal terms, which is 
thereby raised to the highest degree of efficiency as a cause of progress.” 
The paradoxical air of these conclusions, the faculty for broad generali- 
sation to which their statement gave scope, and the undoubted literary 
ability with which they were set forth, aroused at the time a wide-spread 
interest in the reading public. Those, however, who looked deeper, and 
had more right to judge, were profoundly dissatisfied with the underlying 
assumptions of “inherent and inevitable” antagonism between reason 
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and religion on the one hand, the interests of the individual neces- 
sarily concerned with his own welfare” and “the interests of the social 
organism largely bound up with the welfare of generations yet unborn” on 
the other. Not only were these assumptions paradoxical in themselves, 
leading as they did to the depressing and inconceivable conclusion 
that the progress of civilisation depends on the enthusiastic acceptance of 
principles of action which it is impossible to justify to the reason; they 
seemed to be in flagrant opposition to the best attested results of modern 
philosophy. By assuming a theory of the nature of “reason” which 
identified it with the clear cut inferences of the logical intelligence, the 
writer seemed to ignore the existence of that indwelling principle of 
rationality which it has been the work of the Kantian philosophy, and we 
might say of the whole Romantic movement, to bring into prominence. 
Similarly, by assuming a theory of society which depended on the formal 
antithesis between self and others, he seemed to be endeavouring to reinstate 
a theory whose reputation had been irretrievably ruined. To his more 
sympathetic critics, these philosophical anachronisms were the more regret- 
table in a writer who appeared so rightly convinced of the moral purpose of 
history, and of the inadequacy of popular theories to express it. True, to 
have gone back upon them would have blunted the edge of the main 
paradox, and this might have been distressing to the writer of books, but 
it would have given solidity to an argument the motive and general 
purport of which did credit to the philosopher. 

Mr Kidd’s new book is obviously meant as a sequel to the first, from 
the two main chapters of which it takes its title. The reader is therefore 
justified in expecting from it a fuller and clearer statement of his central 
position, with such modifications of the underlying assumptions as wider 
reading and maturer judgment may have rendered necessary. Any such ex- 
pectation, we fear, will be doomed to disappointment. Not only is the main 
argument neither elucidated nor advanced, but it is stated in a form the 
fundamental obscurity of which is the despair of its critics. The earlier 
doctrine of the growth of altruistic feeling, unsupported by reason, however 
paradoxical, was at least comprehensible, but the new theory expressed in 
the formula of the control of the evolutionary process by the future, and 
summed up in the mystical phrase “ projected efficiency,” fails even of so 
modest a merit. On the other hand, it is evident at every turn that the 
writer has made no serious attempt to re-examine the philosophical assump- 
tions upon which he has hitherto relied. _ It is true, in this latter connection, 
that we have frequent allusions to the Kantian philosophy distributed 
throughout the book. It is even claimed for the great idealist that he 
expressed for the first time with authority the principles to which the 
modern world pays its deepest homage. But the author's studies in this 
field have produced no real transformation in his fundamental conception 
of the meaning of human life and history. Even his style has suffered, and 
reflects often in a lamentable way the obscurity and confusion of the 
thought. In place of the comparative restraint and lucidity of the 
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former work, we have an irritating fervour, passing sometimes into pomposity, 
and even incoherence, at other times, into a wearisome iteration of stock 
- phrases, almost intolerable to the conscientious reader. 

To come to closer quarters with the main argument, Mr Kidd starts 
with the doctrine that “ the determining and controlling end towards which 
natural selection has operated must have been not simply the benefit of the 
individual, nor even of his contemporaries, in a mere struggle for existence in 
the present, but a larger advantage, probably always far in the future, to 
which the individual and the present alike were subordinated.” As his inter- 
pretation of this proposition, which he identifies with Weismann’s restatement 
of Darwinism, contains his deepest conviction, and constitutes the central 
doctrine of his book, it may be well to allow him to state it at length in his 
own words. 

“We see the early Darwinian conception—of the individual in the 
struggle for existence, and of its relation to advantages secured therein 
‘ profitable to itself’—being overlaid by a larger meaning. It was evident 
that when we conceived the law of natural selection operating through 
unlimited periods of time, and concerned with the indefinitely larger 
interests of numbers, always infinite and always in the future, that we 
had in view a principle of which there had been no clear conception 
at first; namely, a principle of inherent necessity in the evolutionary 
process, compelling ever towards the sacrifice in a vast scale of the 
present and the individual in the interests of the future and the 
universal .. .. In recent biological thought from this point forward we 
may be said to be in full view of the characteristic development we have 
been endeavouring to describe. We see the centre of gravity in the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis in process of being definitely shifted out of the present 
into the future . . . . The distinctive feature of the change is the relegation 
to a secondary place of the interests of the individual and the present, and 
the emergence into sight of causes associated with the interests of the future 
and the universal, through the medium of which natural selection, entirely 
subordinating the former to the latter, dominates the evolutionary process 
towards particular ends over vast periods of time ” (p. 55 f.). 

Interpreted in one way, these statements, it must at once be admitted, 
contain a large measure of truth. If the first of them be taken to mean 
that, looked at sub specie aeternitatis, Nature seems to seek the survival of the 
race rather than of the individual, no exception can be taken to the doctrine. 
Nature, said Aristotle, seeks for immortality in the species, and in modern 
times, even before the publication of the Origin of Species, the same doctrine 
had attained classical statement in Tennyson’s well known allusion to her 
methods in Jn Memoriam. Darwin himself clearly announces it in a passage 
which Mr Kidd quotes, where the naturalist explains that he uses the term 
“struggle for existence” “in a large and metaphorical sense, including depend- 
ence of one being on another, and including (which is most important) not only 
the life of the individual, but success in having progeny.” So taken, the state- 
ment is not only true, but has an important philosophical bearing, indicating 
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as it does that even from the point of view of biology no hard and fast line 
can really be drawn between individual and species. The individual must 
protect itself, but the self which it protects is a being whose individuality 
is marked by no clear line, but is connected both through instinct and habit 
alike with the future and the past—reflecting the universal and the infinite 
within the limits of the particular and the finite. If, turning to the second 
of the above passages, we might similarly interpret it to mean that as civili- 
sation advances mankind rises to an ever larger ideal of the essentials of 
individual and social well-being, there would be little to complain of. 

The difficulty begins when the attempt is made to follow Mr Kidd in 
his effort to express this truth in terms of his underlying assumption of a 
fundamental antithesis between the individual and the universal, the 
present and the future. 

How, for example, in an individual or group in which the instinct or the 
conscious purpose of self-preservation had been superseded by an instinct or 
conscious endeavour, which has for its object the welfare of remote posterity, 
could we suppose survival taking place at all? How, to use a borrowed 
illustration, if Christians had made it their first duty to turn the right 
cheek to those who smote them in the left, could there have come to be any 
Christians left ? Like Alice, we may reply, “ but they didn’t,” and this would 
seem to be Mr Kidd’s answer, so far as it is possible to infer his meaning 
from his illustrations. For he seems to conceive of human evolution as 
falling into two main periods or stages, united with one another by no 
underlying unity of purpose. In the first, he seems to conceive of races 
moved by devotion to present and material good ; while in the second this 
principle is reversed, and a new law is written on the heart of man bidding 
him transfer his allegiance from the present and particular to the future 
and the universal. But this only puts the difficulty in a new form. How 
does this conversion take place? What is the underlying principle of its 
operation? Mr Kidd is an evolutionist, and presumably does not believe in 
sudden conversion. ‘To take his own illustration: Why should the reign 
of the present, after it had once established itself, as in his view it did in the 
Greek City and in the Roman Empire, or as it might conceivably do again 
in the “closed state” of an intelligent modern socialism, ever end and the 
reign of the future begin? From the point of view of a philosophy which 
admits no hard and fast line between individual and social consciousness, 
the answer of course is that these forms of society contained the seed of 
their own dissolution in the inadequacy with which they grasped the ideal 
of human life. Christianity broke down these “ imperia” not because the 
Christian was prepared to sacrifice himself and his generation to an unknown 
future, but because of the deeper grasp he had of the meaning of the 
present. ‘True, his conception of the meaning of life here and now was 
bound up with a larger conception of his relation to God and the universe, 
but in the most characteristic utterances of the Christian faith, of which the 
parable of the mustard seed, and the saying “if a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not seen” may be 
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taken as types, the larger outlook into the eternal is always conceived of as 
an outgrowth from a deeper conception of the mundane and the temporal. 
. But such a solution is not available to a writer who takes his stand 
upon a hard and fast distinction between the material and the spiritual, 
the present and the future. 

Granting, however, that Mr Kidd can make it comprehensible to 
us how the “future” may become an end, and thus set bounds to 
the domination of the present, in whom, we may further ask, does this 
future become a reality? Who are the heirs of the sacrifices to which 
the present generation is summoned? The law of evolution, upon the 
theory before us, secures that human motive shall be more and more con- 
cerned with the future, that the present generation shall more and more 
regard itself as merely a trustee for the coming. 'The former holds a bond 
upon life’s assets, but it is a bond apparently which is never exchanged into 
solid coin. The draft is always on the future: “man never is but always 
to be blessed.” As, from the point of view of the previous argument, it is 
difficult to conceive how the “ present” ever ends, from the point of view of 
this, the difficulty is to conceive where the “ future ” ever begins. Instead 
of a concrete purpose, giving unity to life and history, we have the “ false 
infinite” of indefinite progress towards an unrealised and unrealiseable 
ideal. 

If further proof of the radical insufficiency of Mr Kidd’s formula to express 
his own deeper meaning were necessary, it would be found in the strained 
interpretation it requires him to put upon the facts of historical develop- 
ment in order to bring them into line with it. Mr Kidd gives a great deal 
of attention to ancient civilisation. It stands with him, as we have seen, for 
the empire of the present over the future, the interests of the individual 
over those of the race. This view is set forth in many passages, of which 
the following may be taken as representative. It illustrates incidentally 
the extent to which in this volume the writer at times permits himself to be 
carried away by an almost reckless rhetoric. 

“'The omnipotence of the present was therefore written over all things. 
It was the present that had lived in Greek art. It was the present that 
had reasoned in Greek philosophy. It was the ruling present which had 
made virtue and enlightened self-interest synonymous in the State. It was 
the present which, conceiving, in the words of one of the noblest of the 
Romans, that every man’s life lies all within it, had found the highest 
expression for virtue in the egoisms of Roman Stoicism. It was the present 
which, conceiving the existing world entirely occupied with its own affairs, 
had found intellectual shelter for its vices under the name of Epicurus. It 
was the forceful, passionate, dominating present which lived alike in Attic 
marble, in Greek song, and in the nameless institutions of Roman 
sensuality.” 

Now it is of course true, upon the whole, that the State was the highest 
form of organised society conceived of by the ancient world. It is also true 
that the State, or at any rate, the nation, was conceived of as a close corpora- 
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tion, whose privileges were shared only by a limited number even within its 
own borders, and further that the highest well-being of the State was held by 
philosophers to consist of a condition of stationary equilibrium, preserving 
what they valued most against historical forces making for its destruction. 
But, upon these grounds, to sum up the significance of Greek and Roman 
civilisation in the formula of the empire of the individual and the present 
is a total misrepresentation. One part of it may be set aside at once as 
the very reverse of the truth. There is no intelligible sense in which the 
ancient state can be identified with the interest of the individual. On the 
contrary (and this is a truth which Mr Kidd can recognise when it is con- 
venient) ancient civilisation would be much more accurately defined as the 
subordination of the individual to the State, of the part to the whole. It 
is on this ground that we can take the political philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, which gives us the refined essence of ancient thought and feeling, 
as a wholesome counteractive to all forms of modern individualism, Mr 
Kidd’s among others. But passing this over, it is equally a mistake to look 
for the characteristic of Greek and Roman civilisation in the domination of 
the present and the material (in Mr Kidd’s phrase, “the material interests 
of the existing individuals in the present time”) over the future and the 
spiritual. The student of Greek and Roman institutions knows that pre- 
cisely the opposite was the case. The ancient family, for instance, is always 
conceived of as a corporation, including the vast company of its dead and 
the still vaster of those who are to come. So far from being free to 
seek his present interest, the paterfamilias was bound by the most 
sacred obligation to treat his life and property, including his sons and 
daughters, as a trust momentarily confided to him by the unseen powers. 
This view of the relation of the present to the past and the future, so tellingly 
illustrated in the story of Herodotus that it was Spartans who had a family 
to leave, and not those who were wifeless or childless, that were chosen for 
the forlorn hope of Thermopyle, is too familiar to be further dwelt upon. 
Needless to repeat, it stands in express contradiction to Mr Kidd’s theory. 
What is true of ancient institutions is still more true of ancient 
literature and philosophy. I have already pointed out how misleading are 
the deductions from Mr Kidd’s hypothesis as to the essential meaning of 
the political teaching of Plato and Aristotle. The fallacy is equally 
manifest from the point of view of their ideals of human happiness. 
Neither in the Republic nor in the Ethics is there any ground for asserting 
that in their view the highest form of happiness falls (to use Mr Kidd’s 
stock phrase) within “the limits of mere political consciousness.” Both 
‘the Platonic “ Philosophy ” and the Aristotelian “'Theoria” carry us beyond 
these limits, and are expressly defined as a union of the human and divine. 
In regard to Greek philosophy on the whole, one would have thought that 
the rise of cosmopolitan feeling, and even of a peculiarly intense and dignified 
form of “cosmic emotion” in the Stoics, would have given pause to any 
attempt to represent it as the empire of the finite and the mundane. _ It is the 
peculiarity of Mr Kidd’s method, however, to make no allowance for change 
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and development within the lines of his hard and fast divisions. It appears 
to make no difference that even the words which he quotes from M. Aurelius 


. in the above passage and several pages further on to point the moral of the 


occupation of the Stoic with the present, occur in a passage the express 
purport of which is the nothingness of time. 

It is all the more strange that Mr Kidd should misunderstand the 
essential import of the Stoic philosophy, seeing that its forecast of a 
universal brotherhood and an invisible church was precisely the term he 
required to unite the ancient with the Christian world, and to make the 
transition from the one to the other seem other than miraculous. 

It would carry me beyond the limits of this review to follow Mr Kidd 
into the detailed application of his theory to the phenomena of modern 
civilisation. It is interesting, however, to note, in connection with what has 
just been said, how it has misled him in the interpretation of modern not 
less seriously than of ancient philosophy. It is only the perversity of 
historical criticism that can find the essential significance of Hobbes in the 
superficial allusions in the Leviathan to a law of God above the natural and 
necessary egoism of individuals; that can set aside the whole Hegelian 
movement, and especially Hegel’s theory of the State, as a mere glorification 
of the political consciousness ; and that can treat Utilitarianism, after Carlyle, 
as a particularly degraded form of materialism. The latter mistake is again 
the more remarkable, seeing that the inner development of English Utili- 
tarianism, from the barren individualism of the early part of the nineteenth 
century to the altruistic philosophy of which Mr Kidd himself is an advocate, 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the transition which, he rightly holds, 
constitutes the significance of the present time. The defect of latter-day 
Utilitarianism is not that it puts the individual before society, the few before 
the many, or even the present before the future, but that it has never entirely 
put off the mechanical way of conceiving of society as an aggregate of indi- 
viduals. This, however, is a defect which lies outside Mr Kidd’s view for 
the very good reason that to a large extent he shares it. 

It might be urged in extenuation of Mr Kidd’s philosophical interpreta- 
tions, that he is at least at one with the best thinkers of recent times 
in his demand for a return to Kant. There are, however, it should be 
remembered, two classes of thinkers who urge us “back to Kant.” There 
are those who do so because they do not understand what has since been done 
and therefore think that nothing has been done at all, and there are those 
who do so because they desire to understand it better, and to do it over again 
for themselves. Moreover, it has to be remembered that when we have 
got back to Kant, we are apt to find that there are two philosophers 
of that name between whom we have to choose. ‘There is the Kant whose 
ideas may be made the starting-point of Agnosticism as in England, of 
Pessimism as in Germany ; and there is the Kant who foreshadows a theory 
of the human reason which renders the dualistic conceptions that are covered 
by both of these schemes of thought, henceforth untenable. Our chief 
complaint of Mr Kidd is, that the assumptions which underlie his 
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philosophy of history connect him rather with the former than with the be 
latter. wo 
Criticism, however, of this kind is always an ungrateful task, and we sp 
gladly return to points on which we find ourselves in substantial agreement m 
with Mr Kidd. Our objection is not that he has no important message to 
to his generation, but that in the attempt to express it he is hampered by th 
presuppositions which are not only untenable in themselves, but are in ex- se 
press contradiction to the doctrine he seeks to establish. On the truth and as 
significance of that doctrine itself most readers of the Hibbert Journal, qi 
whatever their philosophical views, will find small ground for disagreement. th 
Though expressing himself obscurely, and often contradictorily, Mr Kidd P. 
puts forward a plea for the interpretation of history as the evolution of a fil 
moral purpose, which we need have no difficulty in accepting. He rightly cl 
interprets the significance of the present age as springing from the fact tl 
Up that for the first time in history this purpose has risen into clear conscious- SC 
' ness, and promises to become an operative motive in public and private life. t] 
In spite of new forms of organised selfishness (of which gigantic trade mono- i 
polies are taken as an outstanding type), there is everywhere manifest a t 
new spirit of fellowship and toleration. Alike in explosions of political and v 
industrial rebellion, in the still small voice of individual conscience, and in v 
the prevailing enthusiasm for educational and political reconstruction, we a 


read the signs of a larger ideal of human life—a larger self (to use a 
phrase which carries us beyond Mr Kidd’s philosophy), and a deeper sense 
of responsibility. If we go a step further, and claim that this new sense 
of responsibility is at once the product and the guarantee of the divinity 
that shapes our ends,‘rough hew them as we may in the jostle and competi- 
tion of the struggle for individual and national existence, we will not, we 
believe, be going beyond Mr Kidd’s meaning, though we have undoubtedly 
broken away from the strict interpretation of the formula in which he 
obscurely expresses it. 
J. H. Mutrneap. 


University, BirMIncHaM. 
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Encyclopedia Biblica.—Edited by T. K. Cheyne, D. Litt., D.D., and 
J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D.—A. & C. Black, Vol. iii., 1902. 


I. Ovp TEstTaMEnt. 


Tue Encyclopedia Biblica has been recognised by those most competent to 
pronounce an opinion as one of the most valuable and stimulating works 
on the Bible ever published. Brilliantly edited, pressing into its service 
many of the ablest Biblical scholars of our time, packed with information, 
much of it nowhere so readily accessible, precise and finished in scholarship, 
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beautifully produced, it has proved itself a treasured companion to the 
worker who keeps it in constant use. Yet it would not be possible to 


- speak of it with unmingled praise: however warm the recognition of its 


merits, it must be tempered with grave reserves. And these have needed 
to be the more emphatically expressed as each new volume has issued from 
the press. What the fourth volume may have in store for us remains to be 
seen, but the third volume presents features that may be fairly called 
astounding. Naturally, they have attracted great attention, and the less 
questionable elements in the volume have probably received much less than 
their due. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, it is mainly in 
Professor Cheyne’s own articles that hostile, and even friendly, criticism will 
find most to attack. It is not that he has carried the work of disintegrating 
criticism to unparalleled lengths, though his articles on Isaiah and Job in 
the second volume pushed analysis to an extreme, nor that his historical 
scepticism has led him to deny facts generally accepted by critics, even 
though in this volume Moses disappears and a clan takes his place. Serious 
though the issues thus raised may be, they pale in comparison with the 
textual criticism that flourishes unchecked, growing to vaster proportions 
with each new volume. That the text is often corrupt, few who have 
worked at the Old Testament will venture to deny. But Professor Cheyne 
assumes that corruption has been more widespread than any critic has even 
imagined. If so, the logical position is one of scepticism as to the possibility 
of recovering the original text. A lucky hit may give us the true text, to 
the general satisfaction of scholars, when the Hebrew and the versions 
alike fail us. But at the very best a happy guess can only be practically 
certain, and such guesses are comparatively rare. Frequently critics may be 
agreed that a passage needs emendation, but may be wholly at variance as 
to the correction that should be made. In such cases it is useless to talk 
of certainty. There are, however, innumerable examples in this volume of 
emendations of which one can only say not merely that there is no adequate 
reason for suspecting the accuracy of the text, but that if there were, the 
correction proposed is anything but felicitous. And the consequence is 
that a large number of the textual results are dubious in the highest degree, 
and, what is even more unfortunate, the elaborate historical theories deduced 
from them are such as no scholar is likely to accept. By this time the 
points of Canon Cheyne’s Jerahmeel theory are probably pretty well known, 
and I do not propose to illustrate it in detail. It was too much in 
evidence in the second volume, but there only twenty-three names were 
enumerated as probably corruptions of Jerahmeel, though it was said that 
the list was “probably incomplete.” In the meantime the theory has 
developed so rapidly that in the third volume this name is to be found in 
disguises by the hundred. It is Protean and all-pervasive; and in the 
light of this text critical discovery, the Hebrew Bible is largely rewritten, 
and the history altered out of all recognition. Where Jerahmeel is incon- 
venient, Rehoboth or Zarephath take its place. If the reader asks, What is 
Jerahmeel ? there is some difficulty in answering the question. It plays 
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many parts. Now it is a country, now a town, sometimes a river, sometimes 
@ mountain, or again it may be a man’s name. Wherever Professor Cheyne 
is on Old Testament ground, it is safe to say that Jerahmeel will not be far 
away. When it is remembered that the text is freely rewritten in many 
other respects, the Psalms supplying a striking example, it will be seen on 
what a risky voyage the critical landsman ventures when he takes the new 
textual criticism for his compass, and Dr Cheyne sits at the helm. One 
who has followed his work closely in earlier years with warm admiration 
for his deep learning, his fertility and suggestiveness, his penetrating and 
sympathetic exegesis, his brilliance and insight, and who is conscious of 
owing him much for all he has learnt from him, can express dissent from 
him only with real distress. But it seems none the less a plain duty to do 
it. Not, of course, that everything he has contributed to this volume is 
vitiated by the Jerahmeel theory. But it will be very difficult for those 
who are not experts to discriminate. He writes a very large number of 
articles, including those on the Book of Lamentations, on Mizraim, which 
contains a useful but very revolutionary statement of Winckler’s and his 
own theories as to the two Musris, Moses, Paradise, Psalms, incorporating in 
this much of Robertson Smith’s article in the Encylopedia Britannica. 
He has also written part of the article on Prophetic Literature, containing 
much that is interesting and valuable. 

But leaving this aside, it ought to be recognised, and indeed emphasised, 
that this volume contains a mass of precious information, for which every 
student who avails himself of it can only be deeply grateful. It was a 
happy idea to include general articles on classes of literature, in addition to 
the special articles on individual books. In this volume we have three 
articles of this kind: Law Literature, Poetical Literature, and Prophetic 
Literature. The first of these is by Professor G. B. Gray. It exhibits the 
Jewish theory of the origin of the law, the evidence for early written lays, 
the object of writing them, and the extent of their circulation, and sietlllan 
the history of Hebrew legislation in six periods. The article forms an 
excellent supplement to Professor’s Moore’s elaborate articles on individual 
books of the Hexateuch, of which Leviticus and Numbers fall within this 
volume. Students will turn with great interest to Duhm’s article on 
Poetical Literature. He regards the Song of Deborah as a product of her 
age; and on the ground that the author was one who was more interested 
in the marshalling and organising of the forces than in the fight itself, and 
who had authority to speak in the name of the “ mal’ak Yahwé,” attributes 
the poem to Deborah herself. He still, one is relieved to see, accepts the 
Davidic authorship of the elegy on Saul and Jonathan and that on Abner. 
The blessing of Jacob he assigns to the time when David was king at 
Hebron, and suggests Abiathar as the author. The quatrain recovered from 
the LXX by Wellhausen, and often regarded as a genuine utterance of 
Solomon at the dedication of the temple, preserved in the Book of Jashar, 
he regards as “certainly belonging to a later time.” No reason is assigned, 
but probably it is the assertion in the first line that Yahwé set the sun in 
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the heavens that seems too advanced for Solomon. To this kind of 
criticism Gunkel’s commentary on Genesis supplies a much wanted corrective, 
_ and the judgment expressed on certain poems in Genesis, that their subject- 
matter is not old-Israelitish, “seems sufficiently proved by the fact of 
Yahwée’s being thought of as dwelling in heaven,” should be compared 
with Gunkel’s discussion, and probably revised in the light of it. It will 
come as a surprise to those who specially associate Duhm’s name with a 
predilection for extravagantly late dates, a monomania, as Cornill has justly 
called it, to find that he not only maintains the dramatic theory of the 
Song of Songs, but assigns it to the century after Solomon, when the N. 
Israelite no longer felt sore over his oppression, but “ when it was still not 
unpleasing to give a burlesque description of his character.” Specially 
interesting is the discussion of the prophetic addresses, which “are really 
not speeches but songs.” Several specimens are given. Many readers will 
be glad to have the brief statement of Duhm’s metrical theories, but they 
should carefully read Budde’s very judicious discussion in the corresponding 
article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 'The article on Prophetic 
Literature is long, and in many respects very good. Omitting Canon 
Robinson’s section on Christian Prophets, which does not concern us, the 
article fills twenty-two pages. Prof. Cheyne has himself contributed largely 
to it; and apart from those portions which expound or imply the 
Jerahmeelite theory, his discussion is most thankworthy. Guthe, the 
author of the article Israel, is responsible for a page which looks as though 
it had originally belonged to the large article. Volz, who is best known 
by his radical monograph Die vorewilische Jahveprophetie und der Messias, 
writes excellently on the prophetic consciousness, on which Prof. Cheyne, 
too, says much that is helpful and suggestive. That Prof. Toy should 
contribute a thorough and authoritative article on Proverbs will be 
expected by all who know his valuable commentary, yet it would surely 
have been better to entrust it to some competent scholar who had not 
already published a book on the subject. The article on Nahum is from 
the pen of Budde. He accepts the view that to Nahum’s original prophecy 
an editor prefixed a late alphabetical poem, though this, in its later part, 
has been so much altered that complete restoration is not to be achieved. 
The authentic prophecy of Nahum he assigns to a time shortly after the 
death of Assurbanipal in 626, rejecting Winckler’s ingenious suggestion that 
its historical occasion was the revolt of Samassumukin of Babylon against 
Assurbanipal soon after 663. ‘The article on Malachi is Robertson Smith’s 
Britannica article revised by Prof. Torrey. The latter scholar has also 
written the articles on the Family and the Books of Maccabees. These are 
of considerable fulness, and enriched by several editorial notes. 

The article on Names fills thirty pages, and is the work of Néldeke, Gray 
and Kautzsch. Néldeke contributes a valuable discussion of Personal 
Names, which contains what may be a very significant reference to a possible 
change of view on a question fundamental for Old Testament criticism. 
He says: “Important contributions have been made quite recently by 
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various authors, especially by G. B. Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names), who carefully and with marked success determines what kind of 
name-formation prevailed in the various periods. To a very large extent 
the present writer agrees with his result.” This is rather tantalising. Does 
it mean that the illustrious Semitist, who in his Untersuchungen argued 
against the Grafian theory, has now given in his adhesion to it? Apparently 
there is no reference to the arguments derived by Mr Gray: from animal 
names in support of the view that the Semites passed through the totem 
stage. It would seem from a footnote that Néldeke still adheres to his 
rejection of Robertson Smith’s totem theory. He says, “the many animal 
names among the inhabitants of Seir (Gen. xxxvi.) have been noticed by W. 
R. S. (Kin. 218). In some points, it must be admitted, he has gone too far, 
and his explanation of the facts does not appear satisfactory to the writer 
of the present article” (col. 3298). The current seems to be flowing at 
present rather strongly against Robertson Smith’s theory, though the able 
pioneering work by Professor Barton, 4 Study of Semitic Origins, has rein- 
forced it with new arguments, and to the present writer it still seems, on 
the whole, to give the best explanations of the facts. In his section of the 
article which deals with Place-names, Mr Gray reiterates the view expressed 
in his Hebrew Proper Names, that many should be traced back to a totem 
stage of society. Of special value to students of the religion of Israel is 
the concluding section, Divine Names, contributed by Kautzsch. He seems 
to favour the view that the name Yahwé was borrowed from the Kenites ; 
and though he admits that it “ may have had originally another much more 
concrete signification than that given in Ex. iii. 14,” yet argues that while 
Hebrew was a living language, the people are not likely to have been com- 
pletely deluded as to its meaning. He thinks that the interpretation in 
Ex. iii. 14 need not be rejected as a metaphysical subtlety if we do not 
force into it the abstract idea of self-existence, and think rather of “ the great 
religious idea of the living God who does not change in His actions.” Elohim 
he explains as a plural of majesty, rejecting the view that it is a relic of an 
earlier polytheism, as finding no support in the usage of the language. 
As to its meaning, he commits himself to no definite opinion, but seems to 
incline to the view held among others by Fleischer, that it means object of 
dread. He regards the meaning of El as equally uncertain, but his 
sympathies apparently lean to the interpretation “the strong one.” On 
the much disputed question as to the meaning of the name Yahwé Sebaoth, 
he reaches the conclusion that originally it meant Yahwe of the hosts of 
Israel, but that the prophets understood it in the sense of Yahwé of the 
heavenly hosts, though whether these were the angels or the stars, or both, 
is not clear. 

It is needless to say that Archeology gets a very thorough treatment. 
Benzinger has fitly been entrusted with several topics, both in social and 
religious archeology. A very instructive article deals with Law and 
Justice, and embraces a discussion of law and custom, written and oral laws, 
administration, punishment, and private law. It forms on the social and 
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historical side an excellent companion to the article on Law Literature. 
He also writes on Marriage. The levirate marriage, he explains, in common 
with many scholars, as due to ancestor-worship. This, however, has not yet 
‘been proved to have existed among the Hebrews or their progenitors, and 
it is very doubtful if it ever will be. It seems better to regard it, with 
Robertson Smith, as a relic of polyandry. In his article on Mourning 
Customs, he. expresses the opinion that while they owed their form 
originally to worship of the dead, the rise of the religion of Yahwé intro- 
duced a new interpretation, according to which the more innocent were 
explained as expressions of sorrow, the more dangerous, on account of their 
connection with heathenism, such as mutilation, being forbidden. Benzinger 
writes also the articles on four religious festivalk—New Moon, New Year, 
Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread, and Pentecost. He accepts 
Wellhausen’s view that the silence as to the New Moon festival in the 
Book of the Covenant and Deuteronomy is not to be explained on the 
theory that it was so widespread that no legal regulation was necessary, but 
rather as a deliberate neglect, with the intention of depreciating if not 
abolishing it. It was so deeply rooted, however, that in spite of its 
heathenish associations, Ezekiel and the Priestly Code had to recognise it. 
The common view that the Passover was originally a sacrifice of firstlings 
he rejects, and agrees with Marti that it was a household rite, designed to 
protect the members from pestilence by establishing blood communion 
with the Deity. Marti’s explanation of the rite seems to fit the facts 
better than any of the numerous suggestions that have been-made. It is 
suggested by the narrative of its origin, and several parallels may be 
quoted in support of it. The feast of unleavened bread was originally 
quite distinct, and borrowed from the Canaanites. Benzinger also con- 
tributes the articles on Nethinim and Palace. 

The article on Purim is just now of great interest. For the most part 
it is the work of Mr C. H. W. Johns. He carefully examines the views of 
Lagarde, Jensen and Zimmern, but reaches no very definite result. He 
thinks the Purim festival, in its specifically Jewish form, took its rise in con- 
nection with the defeat of Nicanor by Judas Maccabzus on the 13th of 
Adar 161 3.c., but that the book of Esther drew on Babylonian and to 
some extent Persian material. Mr Frazer has added an outline of his 
theory, which will be familiar to all readers of the second edition of The 
Golden Bough. Professor Cheyne adds a column, in which he characteris- 
tically connects the story with Jerahmeel (Mordecai being one of the innumer- 
able corruptions of that much-enduring name), and supposes that the original 
Esther referred to the Jerahmeelite captivity. Purim is explained as a cor- 
ruption of Ephrath, a place of that name being supposed to exist in Jerah- 
meel, It is rather strange that no reference is made to Andrew Lang’s 
minute and difficult criticism of Frazer in Magic and Religion. Professor 
Cheyne, however, says, with a good deal of justice, “Even from the point 
of view of a conservative textual criticism, it is difficult to make a connection 
of Purim with the Babylonian New Year’s festival probable” (col. 3982). 
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The articles on Priests and Levites are Robertson Smith’s Britannica articles, 
revised by Bertholet. Professor Prince writes on Music, and Mr J. L. 
Myres on Pottery, both comprehensive articles, and enriched with numerous 
illustrations. ‘Ihe article on Number is by Professor Barton. The sacred or 
symbolical numbers, three, four, seven, ten, twelve, forty, seventy, are treated 
in a very interesting way. The sacredness of ten may be partly due to the 
fact that it is the sum of three and seven, but it is not easy to understand 
why it should be partly due to its being the basis of the decimal system. 
It is more obvious to connect it with the number of the fingers. The 
apocalyptic numbers, three and a half, and six hundred and sixty-six, are 
explained on the lines proposed by Gunkel. ‘The author expresses the view 
that Daniel is a composite work, and that the section of the Revelation con- 
taining the number of the beast was originally written in Hebrew. Several 
remarkably good archeological articles have been written by Professor 
A. R. S. Kennedy. That on Meals should be singled out for special 
mention. Professor Moore continues his learned and exhaustive articles on 
Heathenism. In this volume we have Masseba, Molech, Nature Worship, 
with others of less moment. He thinks the sacrifice of children was 
borrowed from the Phoenicians, and that the victims were offered to Yahwe, 
the king, the word being properly vocalised melek. 'The article on Nature 
Worship, while covering less than three pages, is full and illuminating ; it 
should of course be supplemented by that on Idolatry. 

Professor Moore also contributes a seven page article on Philistines. He 
argues that they are to be identified with the Purusati, were neither of 
Semitic nor Egyptian race, but came from southern Asia Minor and the 
regions beyond, having reached a fair level of civilisation, and established 
themselves in Palestine in the twelfth century p.c. Eduard Meyer has greatly 
enriched the work with an article on Phoenicia: it covers seventeen pages, 
and it is needless to say is first-rate. Moab has been entrusted to three 
writers. Professor G. A. Smith gives an excellent account of the country 
and people ; Wellhausen treats of the history, this part being derived from 
his Britannica article, while Professor Cheyne brings the discussion into 
connection with the new textual criticism and the Jerahmeelite theory. 
Dr Driver contributes the article on Mesha. It contains a facsimile of the 
Moabite Stone, with transliteration, translation and notes. Those who 
know his earlier work on this inscription in his Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Samuel will be glad to have this latest statement of his re- 
sults, which embody the fruits of later investigation, especially by Lidzbarski. 
The article on Palestine is for the most part the work of Socin, but Mr G. C. 


Shipley and Mr H. H. W. Pearson have contributed to it, while Professor , 


W. Max Miiller writes on the pre-Israelite Political Geography, giving the 
Egyptian lists, with that of Thutmosis III. as basis, and adding identifications. 
He has also written the Egyptological articles. Mesopotamia was under- 
taken by Socin, but owing to his death the work of revising his Britannica 
article had to be done without his aid. It has been completed by Winckler. 

There is much more that well deserves notice did space permit of it. 
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But what has been said will perhaps indicate sufficiently how vast are the 
treasures, even when all deductions have been made, which are here made 
- accessible to the English student. 

Artuur S, Peake. 
Wua..ey Rance, MANCHESTER. 


II. New Testament. 


In order to avoid a needless amount of discursiveness, the N.T. articles in 
this volume of the Encyclopaedia Biblica may be grasped for the purpose of the 
present review under three classes : (a) personal or geographical, (5) histori- 
cal or religious, (c) and literary. The third class happens to be the smallest, 
and the N.T. articles which give rank to the volume occur in the second 
class. 

(a) As in previous volumes, Prof. Woodhouse gives concise, adequate 
accounts of the geographical matters that fall to him, including here Laodicea, 
Lycaonia, Pergamos, Philadelphia, Phrygia, and Pontus. But surely the 
allusion in Rev. ii. 13 covers more than the imperial cultus? The splendid 
and influential paganism of the place, and the local Asclepius-cult, to say 
nothing of the giants’ frieze, must have been in the prophet’s mind as he 
wrote; and similarly “ the sharp two edged sword” of Rev. ii. 12 alludes to 
physical disease as a punishment for transgression, rather than to official 
persecution. Antipas, too, seems an individual, not the type of a long 
series of martyrs ; and there is far more to be said for the literal meaning 
of Nicolaitans than Dr Van Manen, in his article on these errorists, allows. 
The strong point in favour of the early tradition which makes them followers 
of Nicolas (Acts vi. 5) is that such an idea could hardly have arisen without 
some basis of fact, since it was altogether against the interests and habits of 
primitive tradition to connect an apostolic figure with discreditable 
practices. Even were this theory set aside, however, the symbolical 
explanation of the term, which is far more than an ingenious guess, would 
be preferable to the obsolete anti-Pauline interpretation. 

Sober and satisfactory contributions upon the Mount of Olives by Prof. 
Gautier, and on Matthew and Matthias by Mr W. C. Allen, speak for 
themselves. The latter writer sees no difficulty in the identification of 
Matthew and Levi, or in the historical situation of Acts i. 23-26. Less 
conservative are scholarly articles by Dr Schmiedel upon Luke, Lysanias, 
Mark, and Philip, though one must demur to unduly sceptical statements such 
as (¢.g.) that no weight attaches to the remark of the presbyter (reported 
by Papius) that our second gospel reaches back to the oral communications of 
Peter. Harnack has recently (in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, 1902, 163-166 ) corroborated the view that Mark’s gospel 
originated in Rome, and that the odd epithet “stump-fingered” is, as 
Schmiedel argues, a title of honour; on becoming a Christian, he thus muti- 


lated himself, “ ut sacerdotio reprobus fieret.”. But Harnack’s further sugges- 
Vor. I—No, 1. 11 
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tion strikes one as more modern and acute than probable, viz., that this title 
was expressly and aptly conjoined with that of author ; mutilated as he was, 
he put the gospel on paper. Thanks to the courtesy of Dr Sutherland 
Black, I am able to give the amended form of col. 2962 in Dr Schmiedel’s 
important article on Mary, with which his paper in the Protestant. Monatshefte 
for March of the present year (pp. 85-95) should be compared. Read in 
§ 14 d:—“y. cui desponsata [without erat] Maria, Maria autem genuit 
Jesum. Old Lat.c. écui desponsata...indyd...e. (Jacob autem 
genuit Joseph) a. cui desponsata virgo Maria peperit (Christum) Jesum. Old 
Lat. d. 8. to whom was espoused the virgin Mary, who (fem.) bore Jesus. 
Syr. cur.,” etc. The assignation of the magnificat to Elizabeth, not to 
Mary, has stirred a wider interest than Dr Schmiedel realises ; even French 
Catholic scholars like Morin, Jacobé, Durand, and Lépin are in the 
field, to say nothing of Bardenhewer, Késtlin, and Spitta recently. 

In Prof. Cheyne’s article on Nazareth the conjectural emendation 6 dy.os 
for ti aya8ov in John i. 45 is (like his similar attempt to re-write John i. 50, 
on col. 3388) not convincing. How could the former messianic title ever 
be flattened down into the latter, even were the textual obstacle less 
formidable? Nor do the geographical difficulties, however great they may 
be, much less the discrepancies of the gospels, shut us up to a solution 
which doubts the very existence of a city called Nazareth in the time of 
Jesus, reducing the whole tradition to a misunderstanding of the original 
“ Bethlehem-nazareth.” For the story of the rejection at Nazareth and 
Marcion’s attitude to it, a reference may be added to Hilgenfeld’s essay in 
his Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft. Theologie (1902), pp. 127-144. It should 
be said that Dr E. A. Abbott’s biographies of Lazarus and Nicodemus, 
like Prof. Cheyne’s account of Nathanael, reflect lucidly the dominant 
critical position upon the Fourth gospel, according to which all 
such figures are more or less symbolical embodiments of some idea or 
another ; literary figures, not historical realities. On the score of literary 
and psychological probability, one would feel more satisfied to see this 
view—which has undoubtedly some basis—presented in a manner better 
fitted to do justice to the element of unconsciousness in the working of 
later reverence and imagination upon a stratum of historical tradition. As 
it is often put, it suggests too barely a towr-de-force on the part of a semi- 
philosophic Christian writing a religious romance. Now the Fourth gospel 
is highly imaginative and idealistic, but this mystic aim is far from being 
incompatible with the preservation and use of earlier historical narratives 
in some shape or another. To say this, I know, is to swim against the 
tide as it runs at present. But one cannot help feeling that the currents 
will not run permanently in exactly their present direction. 

Finally, apropos of the group of articles on Pilate (Prof. Woodhouse), 
Pavement and Preetoriwm (by Mr Maurice A. Canney), it is to be observed 
that the Acta Pilati have just been handled afresh by von Dobschiitz 
and Mommsen in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift (1902, pp. 89-114, 198-205), and 
that Phil. i. 13 must be referred to the court- of judicial Appeal (as 
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Mommsen has elsewhere shown). Kreyenbiihl in the same Zeitschrift 
(1902, 15-22) agrees with Spiess and Guthe that Jesus was condemned at 
- Herod’s palace, not at the fortress of Antonia. Mr Canney concludes that 
“ the tesselated pavement called Gabbatha ” (John xix. 13) existed only in the 
writer’s imagination. The form of the word may be artificial, as he argues, 
but surely it is unthinkable that the writer himself attached no meaning 
to it. Credat Judaeus Apella! 

(6) Dr Jiilicher’s four articles on Logos, Mystery, Parables, Paraclete, 
are commendably brief and free from eccentricities. After Jensen’s damag- 
ing criticism, however, was it worth while to notice Zimmern’s precarious 
analogy between the Paraclete and the Babylonian Gibil? In a review 
(Theol. Litteraturzeitung, 1902, 302-304) of Reitzenstein’s monograph, it is 
worth noticing that Dr Anrich has recently emphasised the traces of an 
Egyptian exploitation of the Hellenic logos-idea which is not without 
significance for the later Philonic and Christian usage sketched by Prof. 
Jiilicher. Dr Nestle’s treatment of the Lord’s Prayer, as of Mammon, is 
marked by that wealth and mastery of minutie which characterises his 
scholarship; and, in his acute examination of Rom. iii. 25 (article Mercy 
Seat), Dr Deissmann restates his former view that here, as in several 
other passages (e.g. John vi. 53 f., 1 John i. 7, 1 Cor. x. 16), the blood of 
Christ is not His blood shed on Calvary, but “the spiritual blood of the 
exalted Saviour.” Also, in a capital survey of the Lord’s Day, he seems still 
inclined to favour the analogy of the Augustan day Sebaste, a monthly (or 
weekly) day in the usage of Asia Minor. The force of Rev. i. 10 would 
then be: “we Christians have our imperial day too on which we celebrate 
the birthday of owr Lord and Emperor” (i.e. His resurrection day). 

There is an article on Prayer by Prof. Cheyne, and Prophecy is ac- 
cidentally discussed in the joint articles on Messiah and Prophetic Literature 
(§§ 30-33). But the two problems of N.T. religion which fall to 
receive trenchant and expert treatment in this volume are (i.) the Virgin- 
birth, discussed by Dr Schmiedel (Mary) and Dr Usener (Nativity), and (ii.) 
the ecclesiastical organisation of the early church, which is handled by 
Canon Robinson (Presbyter) and Dr Schmiedel (Ministry)—the last named 
article occupying twenty-five pages, which, after a somewhat unpromising 
start, afford an extreme but masterly survey of the whole discipline, beliefs, 
and inner constitution of the primitive church. Details apart, it forms an 
unusually serviceable conspectus of a complex subject. It is not the last 
word, but it is a real contribution. As to the Virgin-birth, both critics 
sum up very strongly from independent positions against the historicity of 
the early narratives in Matthew and Luke. So far as I can observe, the 
relevant arguments are stated with fulness, proportion, and considerable 
fairness, although one or two textual points are pressed too sharply, and no 
comparison is made between the gospel and the apocalyptic origin of Rev. 
xli. with its fantastic Judaism. Nothing very fresh has been said, but the 
writers have put their case positively, and stated it with skill—more 
moderately and effectively at any rate than the ordinary English reader 
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has been hitherto accustomed to see it presented. ‘The composite nature of 
Luke i. and the presence there of a redactor’s hand are advocated by a recent 
writer (J. R. Wilkinson) in “A Johannine document in Luke’s Gospel” (1902), 
who regards Luke i. 29-45 as an insertion. Soltau has published also a 
thorough little pamphlet on the subject, “die Geburtsgeschichte Jesu”(1902), 
and on the baptism of Jesus (col. 3348) a fresh contribution has appeared 
from Jacoby, “ein bisher unbeachter apokrypher Bericht iiber die Taufe 
Jesu,” etc. (1902). Dieterich’s new essay on the wise men from the 
East (in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, 1902, pp. 1-14) and Conybeare’s note on 
Luke i.-ii. (¢bid., 192-197) amplify one or two points made by Usener, and 
Barth’s Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu (pp. 250 f.) is worth study on this 
problem. But the limitations of space forbid here any detailed discussion 
of the evidence. Suffice it to direct attention to these articles by Dr Usener 
and Dr Schmiedel as competent and first-rate essays, which deserve alert 
recognition. I ought also to chronicle an anonymous article on the 
Millennium, which correctly points back to the Persian background of the 
belief. But, besides Rabbinic speculation, Hellenic influences lie behind 
this curious hope in the Apocalypse ; a thousand years, Plato’s sacred term, 
meant tenfold the normal length of the ideal human life (Republic, 615), and 
naturally expressed the halcyon period of future bliss. 

(c) No one familiar with what is being done upon the N.T. at the present 
day will be disposed to deny that conservative and liberal critics alike often 
carry on their work with quite an inadequate recognition of the fact that 
these documents formed the literature of a society; and further, that this 
society was Christian, however variously its Christianity found expression. 
In the present volume this consideration has small scope, owing to the 
paucity of opportunities for handling the N.T. literature. The main article 
is by Dr Orello Cone on the Epistles of Peter, assigning 1 Peter to 75-125 
a.p, and 2 Peter to the second century. The case for Silvanus as the author 
or amanuensis of 1 Peter is, however, stronger than he seems to admit; 
the Trajanic date is no longer held so universally ; and some fuller attention 
should have been given to the modifications involved in the pseudonymous 
hypothesis as applied to the epistle. Dr Cone ignores more than some 
recent vagaries of criticism upon 2 Peter. Perhaps lack of space prevented 
him from offering a more thorough-going discussion of its linguistic features, 
eschatology, and literary filiations; but it makes one feel rather uncom- 
fortable to read an article on 1 Peter without coming across any reference 
to Usteri’s exhaustive edition. How long, by the way, are we to wait for 
areally critical English commentary on either or both of the Petrine 
letters ? 

If Dr Cone’s article is free from caprice and provincialism, the same un- 
fortunately cannot be said of several sections in the articles contributed by 
Dr van Manen of Leyden upon Philemon (epistle to), Philippians, and Old- 
Christian Literature, in which, as in part of his article on Paul, the Dutch 
critic agrees with Loman, Steck, and some others in assigning all the Pauline 
epistles to the fertility of a shamefully unappreciated school in the second 
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century which occupied its leisure and served its own religious ends by thus 
transforming the scanty and bare lineaments of a certain plain Christian 
‘preacher called Paul. It is needless at this time of day to notice seriously 
such extravagances of criticism, particularly as Dr Schmiedel himself, in an 
earlier volume of the Encyclopzdia, has given one or two of the leading 
and irrefutable arguments against it. There are features in the Pauline 
epistles, as any practised scholar is aware, which are just sufficient to float 
this leaky hypothesis, but they will not launch it through the surf of 
scientific proof ; indeed it lies wrecked and riddled with shot. In the history 
of literature it is paralleled by the hypothesis constructed out of equally real 
and equally subordinate phenomena in the Shakesperian dramas, which have 
given rise to the fond delusion that Francis Bacon has for too long been 
defrauded of a dramatic crown. Most of what Dr van Manen urges on 
behalf of thoroughness in criticism, therefore, is entirely irrelevant. He 
should know that the almost complete rejection of his views, as of those 
advocated by similar anarchists like Havet and Maurice Vernes upon the 
0.T., is due to no obscurantism, but to a more scientific and balanced 
grasp of the whole question at issue by competent judges of evidence. The 
most regrettable result in the present case is that several pages of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica will either mislead or perplex the ordinary reader, 
whilst for the trained scholar they will be so much blank paper. It is a 
pity also that in an article on Paul some of the valuable space at the writer’s 
disposal cannot be spent on his relation to Jesus and on his attitude to 
contemporary Christianity. Dr van Manen’s further remarks on the scien- 
tifically indefensible distinction between the N.T. and early Christian 
literature are all right. But they are not just to Kriiger, who himself 
admits (das Dogma, 1896, p. 23 n.) that the distinction previously followed 
by him in his handbook between e.g. the gnostic literature and the early 
Christian literature is “ein wissenschaftlicher Unding,” or to Wrede, whose 
essay on N.T. theology is totally overlooked. Otherwise the article on Old- 
Christian Literature gives a decent resumé of the’ subject, though biassed 
by an unjustifiable scepticism again and again. 

In conclusion, it is hardly needful, and yet it is bare justice, to say that 
this volume of the Encylopedia Biblica, like its predecessors, is edited and 
printed in really splendid style. Clear type, good margins, incessant cross- 
references, are its material claims to gratitude. The high level of scholar- 
ship hitherto displayed is well maintained, and the book forms quite an 
indispensable equipment for any English reader who addresses himself to 
the criticism of the N.T. literature. It is a book to work with, and, as a 
scholar’s vade-mecum, easily outstrips any theological dictionary before the 
public. It provokes one—to bad words now and then, some would confess, 
as well as to good works; for a few of the N.T. articles (as I have already 
hinted) seem cheerfully oblivious of the critical ideal which, even in a dic- 
tionary, is to be like Handel’s angels “ bright and fair,”"—bright if possible, 
but judicially fair at any cost. Here it is sometimes vice versa. Still the 
large majority of the contributions noticed in this review are serious and 
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successful attempts to summarise afresh the results and methods of modern 
criticism upon the N.T. And even when he is obliged to differ, and differ 
acutely, the reader will generally find he is learning something about 
historical research. It augurs well for the future of English theology 
that its students are being equipped for their growingly delicate task with 
such material as that afforded, for example, in one year by a book like Con- 
tentio Veritatis—remarkable for its spirit and origin, even more than for its 
contents—and by the contributions of those scholars who have enriched this 
volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica to their own credit and to the profit, if 
not always to the comfort, of their readers. 
I have noted the following errata: they are scanty and minor. 
Column 2962 line 24 from foot read ’Incods. 

3064 30 ,, top ,, 1882 for 1881. 

3097 12 4, 455. 55 background. 

3195 4 ,, foot ,, into. 

3337 33 4 -45,_—s ng: and was put. 

3343 37 ,, top add ‘a’ after ‘in.’ 

3345 23 ,, foot read (through... .). 

3360 33 4, 5, add bracket after 7¥). 

3563 12 ,, top read here. 

3681 34 , foot ,, ‘2 Tim. iv. 11. 

» 3825 24 , top ,,_ soul. 
“TepovoaAsju is unaccented in column 3627 (line 38 from foot) ; and in the 
article Nativity, JPT is four times misprinted (columns 3341, 3345, 3349, 
3351) as ZPT. Some allusion to Rev. xviii. 12 might also have been 
expected under the title Marble. 
JamMEs Morrarr. 
DunpDonaLp, N.B. 


Schmiedel on Primitive Organisation: A Criticism 


Tuts article by Professor Schmiedel is the most important contribution 
to the knowledge of the organisation of the Primitive Church, from its 
beginning down to the close of the second century, that has appeared in 
this country since the publication of the late Dr Hatch’s Bampton Lectures 
in 1881. The translation of these lectures by Professor Adolf Harnack 
of Berlin, and the notes which the translator added, formed the starting- 
point of a new and searching investigation and discussion of sources on 
the part of German ecclesiastical historians and jurists, to which the 
discovery of the Didache, and its publication in 1883, gave a great impetus. 
Harnack himself, founding on the investigations of Hatch and on the 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica.... Article, “ Ministry,” by Professor Paul W. Schmiedel 
of Zurich. 
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Didache, constructed a theory of the origin and growth of the Primitive 
Christian organisation which was at once adopted by such distinguished 
scholars as Weizsiicker and Sohm, and which has influenced most men since. 
It was, however, opposed by Loening, Seyerlen, and Loofs, and that with 
reason. Echoes of these discussions appeared in an interesting series of 
articles in the Expositor (1887, Jan.-June); but they were almost 
entirely occupied with what is called in Germany the Hatch-Harnack 
theory, and little reference was made to the work of other German scholars. 
Professor Schmiedel’s article gives a complete summary of all these investi- 
gations and discussions, embodied in his own vigorous and erudite account 
of the growth of the earliest Christian institutions. 

Professor Schmiedel’s article, so far as it concerns the apostolic age, 
is based on critical methods and results which I do not accept. These 
results have been stated ‘in his articles on the Gospels and on the Acts of 
the Apostles published in the Encyclopedia Biblica. They are applied to 
various problems suggested in the article on the Ministry. It is obvious 
that it is impossible to discuss so large a problem in space allotted to 
me here, and I trust that the simple statement of the different point of 
view may not be thought uncourteous. 

This difference of critical standpoint makes it impossible for me to 
agree with a very great deal that is said in paragraphs 1-7, and with many 
statements made throughout the article. Let me take one illustration. 
It is said that the passage in Matt. xvi. about the Church could not have 
come as it stands from the lips of our Lord, and in particular that He 
could not have used the word “ecclesia”; and the main reason given is 
that our Lord sought to reform hearts, and not external conditions. To 
argue from that statement, however true it may be, that Jesus had no 
intention to found a religious community, and could not have used the 
word “church,” seems to me to be purely subjective, and therefore untrust- 
worthy reasoning. Besides, while the word “ church” has “its home in the 
Pauline literature,” Weizsicker seems to be correct when he says that its 
use in Gal. i. 13 shows that St Paul found the word existing within 
Christian circles when he embraced the new faith; and to find the word 
in common use at so early a date means, to my mind, to trace it back 
to Jesus Himself. The trend of modern criticism has been to put St 
Paul’s conversion much closer to the crucifixion than it was formerly held 
to be. St Paul implies that the words of the eucharistic formula (Mark 
xiv. 22-24, Matt. xxvi. 26-28) came from Jesus; he takes it for granted 
that everyone who becomes a Christian (himself included) must be baptised. 
We have thus, quite independently of the Gospels or of the Acts of the 
Apostles, “church,” “baptism” “the eucharist,” all implying a religious 
community, all in common use, in word and thought, at a time scarcely 
two years after the death of our Lord. That means to me that they 
are to be attributed to Jesus Himself. 

But while our critical standpoints are so different that Professor 
Schmiedel may perhaps think me incompetent to discuss his article, the 
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difference does not prevent my recognising the excellence of the article 
taken as a whole. 

Among its many excellent features these ought to be mentioned :— 

(1) The investigation begins with the true historical starting-point— 
the Epistles of St Paul. The more one examines what is said in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the more indefinite the information there given seems to be. 
The Epistle to the Corinthians gives clearer pictures of the worship and 
organisation of the Primitive Church than any other document till we reach 
the Canons of Hippolytus in the beginning of the third century. The 
description of ecclesiastical organisation in the Acts of the Apostles is so 
indefinite that it is possible for an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist or a 
Presbyterian to discover his own system of Church Government portrayed 
there, and this not because the Acts is unauthentic or untrustworthy, but 
simply because it gives no minute information. No such party use can be 
made of the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

(2) The freedom in organisation which St Paul permitted to his con- 
verts is clearly recognised, and the information collected and condensed in 
paragraphs 8-16 is particularly valuable. Not that I can agree to all that 
is deduced from the evidence presented. Loofs has well remarked that we 
know absolutely nothing about the house-churches save that they existed. 
We do not know whether there was a general assembly of the brethren in 
the places where they existed, nor, if there was, what was the relation ot 
these house-churches to that common meeting. Professor Schmiedel seems 
to speak as if we had that knowledge. Then while Professor Schmiedel is 
quite right in declaring that the internal organisation of the Christian 
communities owed very little to the Jewish Synagogal system, I question 
whether he can attribute so much as he does to imitation of the pagan 
societies for the practice of the cult of particular deities. It must be 
kept in mind that we know little more about the organisation of these 
confraternities than a few general principles; that this information comes 
from Italy and the West; that the information about the Greek Societies 
collected by Foucart and Ziebarth refers almost entirely to pre-Christian 
times; and that the constitutions of the confraternities, especially in the 
East, were entirely altered, in what way we do not know, under the imperial 
rule during the first century and a half of the Christian era. All that we 
can safely say, even after the interesting investigations of Heinrici and of 
Hatch, is that there was a certain external resemblance between the Christian 
societies and the pagan confraternities, and that, as Professor Schmiedel 
points out, it was for the advantage of the Christians to make the most of 
this. Ido not think that Professor Schmiedel notices what seems to me to 
be a strong confirmation of his idea that the Christian societies owed little 
to the synagogal system, that the Judaising Christians, as opposed to the 
Gentile and non-Ebionite Jewish Christians, were organised on the model 
of the synagogue, with elders, archons and an archisynogogos (Epiphanius, 
Her. xxx. 18), i.e. in a way different from any Christian church. 

(3) The paragraphs (17-20) which discuss the apostolate are also in- 
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teresting and valuable. I entirely agree with the remark that the word 
“apostle” was used during the first century in a wider and in a narrower 


_sense, and that the exact meaning of the word in the wider sense is to be 


found, not in what the man was, but in what he did—the apostle was one 
who had for his life-work to be a missionary of the Gospel. This applies 
as strictly to the Twelve as to the “ apostles ” of the Didache and of Clement. 
They therefore cannot be compared with the officials of any long established 
church. The only safe modern analogy is with the missionary of modern 
times, especially with those whose work lies among peoples of an ancient 
civilisation. Their work had the curious double character which is a feature 
of that of the modern missionary, on the one hand highly autocratic, and 
on the other purely personal and depending entirely on persuasion. If 
Professor Schmiedel had the same thorough acquaintance with the weekly 
work of a missionary in India or in China that he has with the literature of 
Primitive Christianity, it is possible that he would modify some of his con- 
clusions—such as that the organisation in the pastoral epistles represents 
an advanced stage, or that the warning addressed to elders in Ist Peter 
implies a late date in the early history of the Church. There is, however, 
one remark of our author which shows that he has risen higher above the 
associations of modern church life than Harnack has done. He tells us 
(par. 12, d.) that it is possible that such men as Stephanas were elected 
office-bearers, and that although Paul wrote directly to the whole Church, 
that does not necessarily prove that no office-bearers existed,—remarks 
which the experience of every mission-field will corroborate. ° 

(4) The criticism of the Hatch-Harnack theory is extremely able and 
convincing, and is of more value than Seyerlen’s (Ztsch. f. prakt. Theol. pp. 
97 ff., 201 ff., 297 ff. ), or even that of Loofs (Stud. uw. Krit., 1890, pp. 619 
ff.). Loening is almost discredited by his derivation of the episcopate from 
Simeon through Ignatius (Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums). Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel seizes the central point of the whole theory—the letter of 
the Roman community to that of Corinth, which is commonly called the 
First Epistle of Clement. 'The one passage on which Harnack builds is :— 
“Submitting yourselves to your rwers and rendering to the elders among 
you the honour which is their due” (1 Clem. i. 3). Harnack sees in this 
passage a clear separation between “elders” and “rulers,” and uses it to 
explain away the effect of 1 Clem. xliv., xlvii., liv., and lvii. If readers 
will only compare the exegesis of the passages given by Harnack and by 
Schmiedel respectively with the original texts, they will prefer that of the 
latter scholar. It is impossible to follow Professor Schmiedel into the 
details of his argument; the proofs are marshalled in a very masterly and 
scholarly way. He altogether denies that the office of episcopus as distinct 
from presbyter was an original one, specially connected with the adminis- 
tration of the charity of the congregation. His thought—which lack 
of space, doubtless, prevented him proving in detail—is that the function 
of almoners belonged to such church members as were marked out for it 
by their Christian experience and worth. It has always appeared to me 
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that this theory is the correct one, and that a clear proof for it is given 
in the organisation shown in the ancient document which Harnack calls 
the Sources of the Apostolic Canons (Texte, &c., V. ii. 13-15). There the 
‘elders ” superintend the pastor or bishop when he distributes the alms to 
the poor ; and this condition of things appears to show the transition stage, 
when the duties of almoner are in the act of passing over from the elders 
to the bishop or pastor. 

(5) The only remaining portion of this able and interesting article 
which space permits me to refer to is the concluding paragraphs, where 
Professor Schmiedel gives his reasons for refusing to believe in the early 
rise of what is called the “monarchical episcopate.” He insists on a much 
later origin than Dr Lightfoot pled for. Again I find myself in substan- 
tial harmouy with the general results arrived at by the author, and in 
almost complete disagreement with his critical methods as applied to the 
Pastoral Epistles and to the Epistles of Ignatius. 

The phrases “apostolic succession” and “monarchical episcopate,” 
which can scarcely help appearing in these paragraphs, are very ambiguous 
and need careful definition. The former, “apostolic succession,” may mean 
one of several things :—(1) the simple matter of fact that in almost every 
congregation there had been since its foundation by a missionary or apostle 
in the widest sense of the word—the apostle or apostolic man of Tertullian, 
(De Preesc. 32),—a succession of office-bearers ; or (2) it may mean this simple 
matter of fact succession made the basis of a guarantee that the teaching 
of the Church was currect, while, to make the assurance doubly sure, and to 
invent a short and easy method of dealing with the Gnostics, the postulate 
was added that such leaders were vouchsafed a charisma veritatis; the suc- 
cession might be in the bishops and elders, as in Irenaeus, or in the bishops, 
as in Tertullian ; and there was this minimum of fact in the postulate that 
many of the leaders were esteemed to be prophets (Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Melito, etc.) ; or (3) a succession of “ gnostical teachers,” not chosen by man, 
but sent by God (as in Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, vi. 18); or (4) 
successions of “elders” who, in the “ disciple company,” which is the church, 
represent the apostles as in Ignatius (Magn. 6) and in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (ii. 28); or (5) the idea that God appoints directly in every genera- 
tion men who are the representatives of Christ, as the apostles were in the 
first generation, and on whom He bestows the power to forgive sins, which 
was the main idea with Calixtus (Tertullian, De Pud. 1, 21) and with 
Cyprian ; or (6) such a modern hybrid theory as Bishop Gore has exhibited 
in his Church and the Ministry. Professor Schmiedel has not defined his use 
of the word. 

The phrase “monarchical episcopate” is as misleading. Modern asso- 
ciations, hard to be got rid of, lead us to associate certain ideas with 
the word “bishop”; and when “monarchical” is added, confusion of 
thought is almost inevitable. These “monarchs” were in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases the pastors of a few score of Christian families ; 
and a rule of the early Church provided that, even when the little 
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community consisted of fewer than twelve families, they were nevertheless 
to organise themselves into a church and select a bishop (Teste, etc., II. v. 7, 


8) to be their leader. What was the status of this bishop or pastor (for 


the terms are synonymous down to the time of Cyprian at least (Ep. Ixvi. 5; 
Eusebius, H.E. VII., xxviii. 1)? Professor Schmiedel rightly distinguishes 
two stages. (1) The bishop was chief among several “ elders,” either because 
he represented the Church to outsiders (Hermas, Vis. ii. 4) or because he had 
prominent prophetic gifts which the others had not, or for some other reason. 
(2) Next, the difference was recognised in a definite way, when the privilege 
of one special seat in the church and of ordaining all subordinate office-bearers 
was reserved to one man ; this gives us a distinctly “ three-fold ministry” ; it 
must have existed earlier, but we do not find the exact difference stated till 
the third century. (3) Then the episcopus became an autocrat, deeming him- 
self able to supersede his session of “ elders” if they disagreed with him, as 
did Cyprian, and having as his distinctive mark that he alone could impart 
the Holy Spirit and announce the forgiveness of sins ; this was Cyprian’s idea, 
though it was probably a creation of the Roman Church. 

Professor Schmiedel distinguishes between the first and the second, 
but not between the second and the third. All three were congregational 
as opposed to diocesan bishops, for the latter did not appear till the sixth 
century. He further thinks that the “ acme of episcopal idea” is to be found 
in the Epistles of Ignatius; and he can hardly believe that the ideas he 
finds in these letters could be in the Church as early as the first quarter of 
the second century. He finds also a preparation for these conceptions in 
the Pastoral Epistles, whose date, he thinks, for a variety of reasons, must be 
late. 

Here I am compelled to dissent from the author's views. I believe in 
the authenticity of the seven Epistles of Ignatius, but they do not appear 
to me to exhibit the episcopal idea at its acme. This acme was not reached 
till the time of Cyprian. He has surely overlooked that discipline, in the 
Ignatian Epistles, is in the hands of the congregational meeting. This 
appears from Ephes. 7; Magn. 11; Phil. 6; Smyrn. 4; where advice to 
deal with heretics is addressed to the congregation and not to the bishop 
and office-bearers. It was the congregational meeting that appointed dele- 
gates and messengers, and had power to send their bishop to represent them 
(Smyrn. 11; Polyc. 7; Phil. 10; Eph. 1, 2; Magn. 2, 6; Trail. i.). In 
short, the powers of the congregational meeting are not much less than they 
appear to be in the Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians. We must also 
remember that the writer is in a high state of tension, and that an oriental, 
like Ignatius the Syrian, uses very extravagant language when in such a 
condition. 

As for the Pastoral Epistles, if it be accepted that an apostle was above 
all things a missionary, if it be admitted that such men as Stephanas and 
other early converts might have been elected by the congregations they led, 
there does not seem to me to be much difficulty in supposing that the 
Epistles represent an organisation only a little more developed than what 
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the early Epistles of St Paul exhibit. A missionary—and Timothy and Titus 
were missionaries—has to do much in the way of advice and guidance, even 
while the infant churches that he is guiding are being trained to in- 
dependent action. If one takes the living picture that modern missions in 
India or China present, it can be easily seen that a missionary does not need 
to be the official president of a court of “elders” in order to give rebukes to 
office-bearers, whether in public or in private. The living picture would 
also inform the critic that there may be an incipient Gnosticism long before 
it takes such shape as to appear in organised form, and that it has to be 
carefully watched long before it has reached that stage. We may quite 
accept the statement of Epiphanius, that Gnosticism did not trouble the 
Church until the time of Trajan (Eusebius, H.E. iii. 22, '7), and yet under- 
stand that incipient Gnosticism had to be watched by the missionaries from 
a very much earlier date. The differences in language between the Pastoral 
Epistles and those of St Paul present a more serious problem ; but to use 
the words of a distinguished French critic— Tous ceux qui ont l’experience 
de la parole en publique ne savent ils pas que le ton n’est plus le méme 
quand on parle 4 une assemblée que lorsqu’ on s’addresse 4 une personne en 
particulier.” 

Perhaps I have dwelt too much on the points on which one must differ 
from Professor Schmiedel ; but I trust that this will be taken as a proof of 
my sense of the importance of the article. So important is it, so rich in 
information carefully gleaned from every literary relic of primitive Christian 
times, that if it were expanded into a book where Professor Schmiedel had 
room enough to state his facts and expound his deductions it would form a 
welcome addition to the literature which deals with a subject of perpetual 
interest. 


Tuomas M. Linpsay. 
GLasGow. 





The Philosophy of the Christian Religion.—By A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D., LL.D.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 


Dr Farrsairen is probably, on the whole, our foremost English theologian. 
We have among us a few scholars who have won even higher distinction in 
some department of theology,—who have done more original work in Old 
Testament criticism, in New Testament criticism, or in some branch of 
ecclesiastical history. There are a few Englishmen who may compare with 
him in their mastery of all that belongs to the province of ecclesiastical 
learning in its narrower sense. But we have no one who unites such a vast 
range of strictly ecclesiastical knowledge with so solid a grasp of those 
wider sciences without which no knowledge of Christian antiquity can 
enable the student to grapple effectively with the difficulties of Christian 
belief for modern men. Dr Fairbairn possesses a knowledge of the history 
of thought which would be remarkable in a pure philosopher, as well as that 
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wide knowledge of other religions and their history without which it is 
impossible to place a priori philosophical theories of the universe in their 
-due relation to the historical religions, and in particular to historical 
Christianity. He has a grasp of the idea of theology as a whole in that 
noblest sense of the term which has largely dropped out of sight since the 
days of the great medizeval schoolmen, to whom theology was the queen 
of sciences, building up upon the data supplied by the special sciences a 
general theory of the universe—of God and man and nature, and the 
relations between them. This task of co-ordination is perhaps the special 
intellectual need of our times. It is comparatively easy to find competent 
guidance in each of the departments of this comprehensive master-science. 
But for those whose object is to construct for themselves a theory of the 
universe which shall also be a faith to live by, the help which they can 
get from any one of them is too often seriously diminished by the limita- 
tions of the specialist. We have philosophers who will show the way to a 
philosophic theism, but even when this theism is of a kind thoroughly in 
harmony with Christian conceptions of God and His relation to the world, 
the philosophic guidance usually fails us just where we leave the conceptions 
common to all theism and enter upon those which are peculiar to Christian 
theology—the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement. 
Or if these conceptions are touched on, we often feel that the Christ of the 
philosopher has very little connection with the Christ of history; the 
Christ who appeals to the affections, to the imagination, to the devotion of 
the Christian, and at least to the reverence and the admiration of the 
Agnostic. Sometimes, indeed, the Christ of the philosopher—even of 
philosophers by no means destitute of personal religious feeling—seems to 
be little more than a metaphysical abstraction, an ingenious device by 
means of which Christianity has succeeded better than other religions in 
reconciling “the universal and the particular,” or in steering between a 
naturalistic Pantheism and a cold and unphilosophical Deism. And if we 
turn from the more orthodox to the less orthodox philosophers, we often 
find an equal aloofness from historical fact. Their allusions to historical 
Christianity are often hardly more than little petulant outbursts of personal 
anti-Christian bias, or if they do condescend to touch upon the facts of 
the Christian origins, they often display either an ignorant acquiescence 
in some conventional popular theology, or the scarcely less ignorant 
assumption that the latest piece of work turned out from the German 
theological laboratory is the final result of “criticism.” Then, again, when 
we turn to the writings of the professed theologians, we find much help— 
though more help is urgently needed—in construing the ideas of the 
Pauline and Johannine writers; but the interpreters too seldom tell us 
how far these ideas are those which they themselves accept, and, in so 
far as they do accept them, in what relation they stand to such conceptions 
of God, of the moral ideal, of the process of salvation, of the eschatological 
hope as may be derived from the best modern philosophy. Too frequently, 
even when the writer is himself not unversed in modern philosophy, we feel 
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that we are passing into a different world when he turns from his general 
theistic apologetic to his treatment of Christian dogma. In part of course 
that arises from the necessity of the case. The world of Plato or of Kant 
is a different world from the world of St Paul or St Thomas, but we want 
a guide to bridge over the gulf between them, to tell us when the Christian 
thought has really corrected and supplemented the philosophy, and when 
the theologian, whether Apostolic, Patristic, scholastic or modern, needs to 
be corrected, limited, supplemented in the light of a philosophy which 
ignores the results of metaphysical reflection as little as the facts of religious 
history and the needs of the human soul. 

German thought has done more than English towards the sort of co- 
ordination which we desire, but unfortunately just now the dominant school 
in German theology is one whose weakest point is its tendency to emphasise 
and exaggerate the antagonism between philosophy and the Christian reve- 
lation. Healthy as may be the reaction against the Hegelian disposition 
to present Christianity as an abstract philosophy which has nothing but an 
accidental connection with the facts of the Christian history, those who 
believe that theism is ultimately grounded upon reason will at least 
demand a more satisfactory account than is given by the Ritschlians of the 
relation between the religion of reason and the personal experience of the 
devout Christian soul enlightened by the Christian revelation. The 
attempt to base Christianity wholly and exclusively upon personal feeling or 
intuition is pretty sure to end, as it has always ended in the past, in 
obscurantism or superstition for the few, and scepticism for the many. 

In these reflections I may seem to be wandering somewhat far from Dr 
Fairbairn and his book. But in stating this theological need of our time, 
I am probably describing the task which Dr Fairbairn has set before him- 
self as his life’s work. The present volume is, of course, not his first contri- 
bution to this great work, nor, I trust, will it be his last. But this book is 
the one in which he has most distinctly and directly approached this supreme 
problem. 'To say that he has greatly helped towards its solution is the 
most that can well be said of any man. The task is one which cannot be 
completely carried out by any one mind. For not only must the thought 
of many minds contribute to build up the Christian theology of the 
future, but that thought must be differently expressed for different readers, 
and what commends a work to one mind will diminish its usefulness to 
another. Dr Fairbairn writes more for the student of theology than for 
the student of philosophy (though the bock would be immensely helpful to 
the latter), and more perhaps for the general reader of education and culture 
than for either. He is a master of a vigorous and manly style, which 
frequently rises to the height of real eloquence. He enters into the 
different problems of thought with just that degree of detail and dxpiBea 
which is possible in a sermon or a lecture to an educated audience. In 
reading the book we seem generally to be listening to the cultivated preacher 
or the consummate lecturer. Such a style necessarily involves some gener- 
ality and allusiveness, at times, it may be, a little vagueness. While Dr 
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Fairbairn never descends to the level at which rhetoric does duty for 
thought, the reader will occasionally wish for a little more exactness of state- 
ment than is compatible with the literary manner which Dr Fairbairn has 
adopted. But lest I should be misunderstood, let me add that nothing is 
more remarkable than the thoroughgoing rationality of Dr Fairbairn’s posi- 
tion. Religion for him rests upon a basis of reason—a reason which includes 
the moral reason, and which allows to the emotions their proper place in life 
and in religion, while it refuses to surrender to them the supreme direction 
of thought and of conduct. While he recognises (some perhaps will think 
not quite adequately) the authority of the Christian consciousness as it has 
expressed itself in the Church, he refuses to abase the claims of the indi- 
vidual reason and conscience either before an infallible Bible or an infallible 
Church, or before some mysterious faculty of faith—of faith interpreted as 
something independent of, opposed to or transcending the light of that 
human intellect which to Dr Fairbairn is illumined by (while it is not 
identical with) the divine. There is no claim for a superior faculty or 
inner light which can dispense with evidence in matters of fact, which 
can transcend: the law of contradiction in matters of speculation, or get 
“beyond good and evil” in matters of conduct. The appeal is everywhere 
to reason without any of the disguises and subterfuges which are so 
popular alike in the schools of philosophy and of theology. If we 
occasionally feel in the enormous range of subjects covered by the book 
before us that the appeal is not quite followed out to the bitter end, it 
would perhaps be sufficient defence of Dr Fairbairn to say that his book is 
limited to a single volume of 568 pages. 

The first part of the book is devoted to what we may call the philo- 
sophical prolegomena of theology. Dr Fairbairn’s statement of the case 
for theism is one which will be accepted as sound and satisfactory by most 
idealists—at least by idealists who are not very Hegelian. Dr Fairbairn 
is in full sympathy with the growing tendency—so essential to genuine 
theism—to emphasise the will. “The idea of causation in Nature is a clear, 
or even inevitable, deduction from will” (p. 34). “The real world of the 
intellect is of course the intelligible, and neither could exist without the 
other ; i.e. there could be no intellect without an intelligible ; no intelligible 
apart from the intellect.” “Since there is this correlation between the 
intelligible world and the interpretative intellect, they must embody one 
and the same intelligence ” (p. 35). Evolution does not dispense with the 
necessity of mind as not merely a “ first cause,” but a cause which is “ imme- 
diate, continuous, universal” (p. 39). “It would be hard to set man a 
severer or a less soluble problem than this: to imagine or discover within 
Nature as known to him a physical substance, or any concourse or combina- 
tion of physical elements or qualities, that could, within a universe that 
knew no life, cause life to begin to be. The frankest terms are here the 
soberest and the truest; the thing is inconceivable. It is not simply that 
the primary generation would have to be spontaneous, i.e. self-caused, i.e. 
miraculous in the superlative degree—for spontaneous generation is a thing 
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unknown to experimental science and to biological observation, and is, at 
best, but a form under which the operation of an unknown cause is dis- 
guised, but also because matter cannot be defined save in terms that imply 
mind” (p. 49). If matter cannot be without mind, that unknown cause 
must be mind: if the idea of causality is one that is satisfied only by a 
rational will, nothing but mind can be a cause. “In the strictest sense, 
matter has no independent being, but spirit has” (p. 57). “The will of 
God is the energy of the universe ” (p. 59). 

Then follows a chapter on Morality considered as a revelation of God, 
and on the difficulty presented by the existence of evil. It is all very 
sober and sensible, if we do sometimes feel (as in whose treatment of it do 
we not feel ?) that the difficulty is hardly probed to the bottom. The argu- 
ment turns very largely upon the necessity of freedom for real goodness, 
And here some of those who will follow Dr Fairbairn’s argument with 
most sympathy would have liked to know Dr Fairbairn’s mind more 
clearly than he has revealed it to us on these three points: (1) To what 
extent is evil really due to free choice — the sufferings of animals, for 
instance, or the sins of men brought up in an unfavourable environment ? 
(2) How far does not the necessity of taking means in themselves evil to 
achieve the end which justifies those means imply a limitation of power in 
the creative spirit? (3) What is meant by freedom ? 

“The natural forces that now and then work so disastrously for man are 
among his most beneficent educators” (p. 137). Yes, upon the supposition 
that the same end could not be attained without the education; but does 
not this imply that there is a nature of things, not indeed outside and 
independent of the divine mind, but still of necessity immanent in the divine 
nature which limits the good that the divine will can achieve, and makes it 
impossible to achieve that good without the evil involved in the means ? 

“Impossibilities must exist to God as well as to men; possible things 
Omnipotence may achieve, impossible things not even Omnipotence can 
accomplish. ‘To be Almighty is not to be able to perform what is, in the - 
nature of the case, incapable of performance.” This statement of Dr Fairbairn 
will seem to some of us more evident than the conclusion of his sentence : 
“and this inability does not in any respect limit the might, it only helps to 
define its province” (p. 153). Surely this inability to achieve a good end, 
except by means which are in themselves evil, does involve a limit in a sense 
in which that limit is constantly denied by many theologians who would 
not like to be called popular, and still more often by the optimistic philosophy 
which insists that, from the point of view of the whole, the suffering and 
the sin which appear to us bad are seen to be not only justified as a means to 
an end which is good, but to be positively good in themselves. Dr Fairbairn 
is, indeed, singularly free from the besetting sin of philosophies of history, 
which tend to justify the Universe by the amusement it affords to the 
philosophic spectator, and the Deity whom they represent likewise as the 
spectator of a philosophic world-drama. But he still shrinks from a full 
recognition of the extent to which theologians have allowed themselves to play 
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with the term “ Infinite,” oblivious of the opportunities which they give to 
the pantheising philosopher. Doubtless there is a sense in which God is 
rightly called the Infinite, but we wish Dr Fairbairn had told us more 
distinctly in what sense that term can, and in what sense it cannot, be 
applied to Him by anyone to whom God is not merely a whole of which 
human souls are merely parts. 

And then again the student of philosophy will feel constrained to ask 
“What does Dr Fairbairn mean by freedom of the will? Does he 
mean by freedom ‘self-determination,’ or does he mean ‘indeterminism’ ; 
is it freedom in the sense of Bp. Butler or Dr Martineau, or freedom in 
the sense of Hegel and Green? Does he mean merely that the act to 
have moral value must really spring from the character; that human 
acts are not events determined by an impulse ab extra like the motions 
of a billiard-ball in accordance with a mechanical uniformity of 
succession, but are really the effects of a permanent spirit whose nature 
is revealed in each of them?” In that sense few indeed will dispute with 
Dr Fairbairn that freedom is “necessary to morality” and to any 
spiritualistic theory of the universe whatever. Or does he mean that the 
particular act must stand in no intelligible relation either to preceding 
acts or to the character as a whole, so that no conceivable knowledge 
of the universe as it is now would enable him to predict how any man 
will act a minute hence? In that case Dr Fairbairn’s view is opposed to the 
prevailing tendency of the most spiritualistic and ethical modern philosophy. 
We are far from suggesting that the controversy is closed. However 
much thinkers of the Hegelian type may demonstrate the inconceivability 
of the hypothesis, the continual reappearance of the refuted “ Indetermin- 
ism” in men such as Lotze, Renouvier, Howison, James should give pause 
to the most convinced self-determinist. Dr Fairbairn would not be a solitary 
exception to the tendency of modern thought if he should desire (as he 
probably does) definitely to enrol himself on the indeterminist side, but we 
might have expected him to tell us whether he intends to do so or not; 
and in view of the immense difficulties of the conception, of its impossibility 
to so many minds not destitute of strong moral and religious conviction, 
an apologist, whether for morality or for Christianity, should hesitate before 
he absolutely commits himself to a view of the question of which indetermin- 
ism is an indispensable presupposition. 

Then we enter upon the portion of the work in which, I venture to 
think, Dr Fairbairn’s learning and his power of using learning are displayed 
to the best advantage. Dr Fairbairn here gives us a short review of the 
history of religion, making it his special object to differentiate Christianity 
from the other religions of the world, to show what it has in common with 
them and what is peculiar to itself; and finally, wherein lies the claim of 
Christianity to be the sole universal religion. It is needless to say that Dr 
Fairbairn fully recognises the claim of other religions to represent partial 
aspects of truth and to contain in a sense a divine revelation, a divine pre- 
paration for the revelation. In all of them “the living heart of the belief 
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is the theistic idea; the form in which he expresses it is the accident of 
time and place, marking the stage and quality of his culture, and connoting 
the conditions—climatic, geographical, ethnical, and political—under which 
he has trod” (p. 211). But ample and interesting as is Dr Fairbairn’s 
commentary on this text, the highest and most permanent value of the 
book probably lies in its exposure of the shallow and ignorant stuff which 
often passes for a philosophy of religion, of the vague popular assumption 
that all the religions (when you have separated from them a removable 
accident which is contemptuously spoken of as dogma) are simply varying 
expressions of the same idea, and that it is consequently useless and un- 
philosophical to persuade a man of a lower religion to accept Christianity ; 
and again, of the less ignorant but still half-informed assumption that 
because the founder of Buddhism was not a theist in the sense of 
Western philosophical theology, his religion has in its essence nothing 
to do with theology or “ the supernatural.” 

“If the idea of a sovereign moral order, too inexorable to allow the 
evildoer to escape out of its hands, and too incorruptible to be bribed by 
sacrifices into connivance at sin, be a theistic idea, then Buddha was a tran- 
scendent theist. But his people could not stand where he did ; his philosophy 
could not become a religion without a person to be worshipped, and thus 
by a sublime inconsistency of logic, rose in the region of the imagination 
and the heart to a higher consistency, and deified the denier of the divine” 
(p. 243). But though Dr Fairbairn fully admits what there is in common 
between the apotheosis of Buddha and the Christian doctrine about the 
person of Christ, he is eminently alive to differences between them. There 
is no space to indicate even in outline Dr Fairbairn’s account of this 
difference. We might perhaps express it by saying that the position which 
Buddhism assigns to its founder, and by which alone it became a religion 
instead of a philosophy, or an ethic, was in fundamental contradiction 
with its founder’s characteristic ideas, while in Christianity the position 
assigned to the Founder was, though undoubtedly going beyond any words 
which are even attributed to Him in the gospels, in fundamental agreement 
with His ideas, with His own consciousness of Himself, and of His relation 
to the Father. Such is Dr Fairbairn’s thesis. It is here that he nears 
the heart of all Christian apologetics. It is in his general statement of the 
position which Christian theology claims for Christ, of the position which 
these claims (if they are accepted) assign Christianity in relation to other 
religions, and his vindication of those claims, that there lies the gist of 
Dr Fairbairn’s book. 

Dr Fairbairn realises that any apologetic which is to be at once 
philosophical and true to facts must insist with equal strength upon two 
truths, each of which is apt to be translated into a denial of the other. 
On the one hand, it must be maintained that the Christ of Christianity was 
no myth—that it was by virtue of what He actually was that Christ created 
Christianity. On the other, it must be equally strongly affirmed that it 
was not by what He actually taught that the creation took place, but by 
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what His followers came to feel about Him. It was the religious conscious- 
ness of His followers that created Christianity, but that consciousness was 
only made possible by the existence of a unique historical person. 
“Without the historical Person the ideal would never have existed; but 
without the ideal, the historical would never have been the source of a 
universal religion ” (p. 477). 

The Evangelists, Dr Fairbairn tells us, “are full of the feeling for the 
time: they understand its men, schools, classes, parties; they know the 
thoughts that are in the air, the rumours that run along the street; they 
are familiar with the catchwords and phrases of the period, its conventions, 
questions, modes of discussion, and style of argument. And all is 
presented with the utmost realism, so grouped round the central figure as 
to form a perfect historical picture, He and His setting being so built 
together as to constitute a single organic whole. Now this appears a feat 
which the mythical imagination, working with material derived from the 
Old Testament, could not have performed. It could not have made its 
hero mythical without making the conditions under which He lived and 
the persons with whom He lived the same. The realism of these conditions 
and persons is incompatible with the mythical idealism of Him through 
whom they are, and whose environment they constitute. The organic unity 
of person and history seems to involve the reality of both” (pp. 828-329). 

It would be scarcely possible, in general terms, without reference to 
details, better to state the case for the historicity of the gospel picture. 
That historical picture includes a miraculous element. “'The miraculous 
acts which are ascribed to Jesus have qualities which curiously correspond 
to His character, or, in other words, they so duplicate and reflect it that 
the moral attributes which are most distinctive of Him reappear in His acts. 
When they seem most supernatural, they most completely externalize His 
nature. The common quality which distinguishes them all may be described 
as sanity or sobriety” (p. 332). That an exceptional influence of mind 
upon matter is a feature which cannot be expelled by sober criticism from the 
narratives of our Lord’s life, the present reviewer has no inclination to 
deny. But he desiderates some attempt to suggest what a miracle means, 
and what were the limits of this exceptional power. For many minds, Dr 
Fairbairn’s apologetic would have only gained in persuasiveness if he had 
admitted (as no doubt he would admit) that these narratives do not all 
stand or fall together. Are the “ nature-miracles” as easy to reconcile with 
philosophical ideas of causality, as difficult to account for as the results of 
mere misunderstanding or “aftermath,” as the spiritual treatment of bodily 
disease? Does the sending of devils into the herd of swine! “correspond 
with His character” as completely as the healing of a lame man on the 
Sabbath-day? Is the evidence for the miraculous birth on a level with 
the evidence for the Resurrection? Is the revivification of the body laid in 
the tomb on a level in point of evidence with, or as much in accordance with 


1 On p. 443 Dr Fairbairn admits that our reason is “ perplexed” by this incident, as 
by the narrative of the supernatural birth. 
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reasonably attested analogies as, the appearance of a vision of the risen Lord 
to the Apostles? Is such a miracle as the appearing of the bodies of the 
Saints, or the rending of the veil of the Temple, as much characterised by 
“sanity” and “sobriety” as the cures attributed to the personal agency of 
Christ Himself? Such are some of the questions which naturally arise 
in our minds as we read Dr Fairbairn’s pages. There is no man living more 
qualified to help the religious thought of his age towards a reasonable solu- 
tion of such problems. Dr Fairbairn may well have assumed that a detailed 
discussion of them would be beyond the scope of the present work ; and 
some of them he has certainly dealt with in other books. If we confine our- 
selves to the present work, we can only say that in Dr Fairbairn’s view, 
though the very appearance of such a character as Christ’s is in a sense 
“miraculous,” no doctrine about His person rests upon the historical 
evidence for particular miraculous events. Certainly no stress is laid upon 
the miraculous birth. Dr Fairbairn’s personal attitude towards it we are 
left to infer from such statements as this: “The supernatural birth is 
touched with a most delicate hand, and has no essential feature in common 
with the mythical theogonies which earlier ages had known. The marvel- 
lous thing is not that we have two birth stories, but that we have only 
two; and that they occupy so small, so incidental, so almost negligible a 
place in the New Testament as a whole” (p. 349). 

The Jesus of the Evangelists is then an historical person, and in the 
main historically represented, and without that historical personality 
Christianity could not have been. On the other hand, Dr Fairbairn insists 
with equal emphasis that the “interpretation ” of this character was equally 
essential to the genesis and is equally essential to the continued life of 
the religion. “One thing is certain: the teaching by itself could not have 
created Christianity or achieved universal significance.” ‘The programme 
of the religion lies in the person of the Founder rather than in His words, 
in what He was more than in what He said” (p. 391). “In the strict 
sense, Jesus did not so much create the Christian religion as cause it to be 
created” (p. 305). The essential interpretation “ must not be inconsistent 
with His idea of Himself” (#b.), but it goes beyond anything actually 
taught by Him. This work of interpretation was begun in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apostolical Epistles. “Jesus is a symbol which the 
Epistles explicate for human belief, and oppose to human experience, 
individual and collective” (p. 438). It is impossible even to summarise Dr 
Fairbairn’s account of this interpretation—by St Paul, by the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by the Fourth Gospel. It is full of insight and valuable 
suggestion ; and here again, the only criticism which I feel impelled to make 
upon it is that it leaves so many difficulties unresolved. We do not quite 
gather how far, in his account of the Apostolic writers’ views, Dr Fairbairn 
identifies himself with them. He dwells much, for instance, upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement as set forth in St Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and it is evident that in the main Dr Fairbairn believes his own 
view of the matter to be in harmony with that of St Paul. But surely to 
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many the interpretation itself requires some interpretation or re-interpreta- 
tion. And when we ask how Dr Fairbairn himself interpretates the inter- 


- pretation, we are left in some uncertainty. “The cross has in a perfectly 


real sense done more than any other agency to convince the world of sin ; 
one may say it has created in man, both as person and as race, the con- 
science for sin” (p. 433). ‘ Whatever the death of Christ may signify, it 
does not mean an expedient for quenching the wrath of God, or for buying 
off man from His vengeance. This was a gain for religion greater than 
mind can calculate ” (p. 500). Such passages seem to suggest the view that 
the death (or rather, though Dr Fairbairn tends to isolate and emphasise 
the death, the whole work) of Christ “saves from sin” by its actual effect 
on human hearts and consciences and wills. On the other hand, we find 
passages which, if they stood alone, would suggest another theory. St 
Paul’s statement about Christ being made a curse for us is quoted as 
though it contained no difficulty for the modern mind. “Christ’s death 
has a retrospective and a prospective significance.” “In the most authentic 
and sublime of the Apocalyptic discourses He affirms what we may call the 
vicarious principle. The good or ill of His people is His; they are one 
with Him and He with them. The smallest beneficence of the least of 
His brethren is done to Him ; the good refused to them is denied to Him. 
And, we may add, this idea implies its converse : if their sufferings are His, 
His are theirs ; what He endures and what He achieves, man achieves and 
endures” (p. 417). In not a few such passages Dr Fairbairn seems to 
evince a certain over-eagerness to use the language of substitutionary or 
forensic theories, which, if stated in black and white, he would doubtless be 
the first to repudiate. 

When we turn from the Atonement to his general view of the Person of 
Christ, Dr Fairbairn is full of passages which are a real help towards the 
re-interpretation of such doctrines as those of the Holy Trinity and of the 
Incarnation for the modern time. Such passages as the following explain, 
while they cannot well be accused of explaining away: Christ is “a 
Person who is an embodied moral law, with this to distinguish Him from 
all ethical standards man had ever imagined ; that He not only humanized 
duty, but supplied the matter that determined its fulfilment” (p. 459). 

“ As he impersonated the race before God, He also so personalized man 
to His Church that to live unto Him was to live for all mankind” (p. 531). 

“This discussion leaves us with a question we must ask, though we 
shall not attempt to give it the answer it deserves and requires: What 
precisely did Christ, by these ideas and the conditions of their realization, 
accomplish for religion? It is a small thing to say He made a universal 
religion possible; it is a greater thing to add, The religion He made 
possible is one that ought to be universal, for its ideal is the humanest and 
the most beneficent that has ever come to man. He completely moralized 
Deity, and therefore religion ; and so made it possible—nay, obligatory and 
imperative—to moralize the whole life of man, individual and collective. 
His moral ideal expressed the beneficence of an infinite will, yet as imper- 
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sonated in what we may term an actual yet universal Man. It was tran- 
scendental as God, it was immanent as mind, and, as incarnated in a 
religion, it concentrated the energies of the eternal for realization in the 
modes of time. If this can be said of Christ, what higher work could be 
ascribed to God?” (p. 550). 

Such passages and many others make us wish that Dr Fairbairn would com- 
plete the task which he has begun. We cannot perhaps better express our 
sense of what Dr Fairbairn has done, and of what he has left undone, than 
by saying that the book presents itself to us rather as a collection of most 
admirable prolegomena to a “ Philosophy of the Christian Religion,” than 
as that Philosophy itself. We still want to know more as to the relations 
between the biblical “interpretation” of Christ’s personality and that of 
the later Church, and we want both of these interpretations re-interpreted 
in the language of our time. No more valuable contribution towards this 
work has been made in recent years by an English theologian ; and if we 
look abroad, we shall find but a very few works of equal importance. In 
not a few ways Dr Fairbairn has given us just the supplement and correc- 
tion which many of us have desiderated in reading Harnack. Harnack and 
Dr Fairbairn should be read together by anyone who wishes to enter into the 
best theological thought of the present day. But still we feel (and this is 
rather a compliment than a criticism on such a book as the present) that 
Ir Fairbairn has more to tell us as to the ultimate meaning of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, and the permanent value of the various 
and successive attempts to define them. If Dr Fairbairn should plead that 
this would involve not so much a Philosophy of the Christian Religion as a 
philosophic history of dogma, I need only reply that there could be no 
undertaking so exactly suited to Dr Fairbairn’s vast and varied learning, 
his vigorous powers of expression, and his keen and sympathetic spiritual 
insight. 


H. Raswpa... 
New Co.iece, Oxrorp. 





The Varieties of Religious Experience: being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902, by William 
James, LL.D. 


Tus volume, containing Professor James’ notable lectures on the Gifford 
foundation, is the most valuable contribution yet made to religious 
psychology. ‘The relations of human nature to man’s spiritual environment, 
the way in which religious practice and belief meet our needs and tend to 
the furtherance of our life, had never until comparatively recent times been 
studied in the true comparative and scientific spirit. Controversy had raged 
interminably as to the truth and the value of the Christian faith, but it had 
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not occurred to psychologists to examine in the dry light of science the facts 
and the faculties which lay behind the affirmations and negations of religious 
controversy. 

But in recent years, the methods of observational science have begun to 
be exercised in this new field. ‘Three works in particular call for mention. 
In Mr Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion the statistical method was applied 
to the phenomena of conversion, and a great mass of documents arranged 
and analysed, from the study of which it seems to result that the ordinary 
phenomena of the religious life have little in them that is abnormal or 
capricious, but arise out of the ground of human nature as readily as the 
emotion of love or the sense of obligation. Mr Starbuck’s documents have 
been of great service to Mr James. Next may be mentioned Mr Granger’s 
Soul of a Christian, a very interesting attempt to bring order and method 
into the many accounts which have been left us by notable Christian saints 
of their spiritual experiences, whence the general conformity of that ex- 
perience to fixed types becomes clear. 

That Mr James works at a higher level than his predecessors is natural. 
He is not only one of the first of psychologists, but also a writer of remark- 
able force and originality, a man with a real genius for his subject. The 
appreciative reader finds his breath taken away by the rapidity and mastery 
of Mr James’ discourse, and the eyes of his understanding dazzled by fre- 
quent flashes of brilliant light. If we attempt to give in brief space the main 
views set forth by Mr James, we cannot hope to add either clearness or 
point to anything he has said. , 

He begins by laying strong emphasis on the absurdity of condemning 
the higher flights of religious passion as unhealthy, because they are often 
associated with abnormal physical and psychical phenomena. We must 
judge, he insists, by fruits. Genius in all its forms is somewhat akin to 
madness, and every kind of human excellence in extreme is apt to upset the 
balance of normal health. 'The question is not whether the bodies of great 
saints are healthy, but whether there is reality im their communion with 
spiritual powers, and whether the result of this communion tends on the 
whole to the furtherance of virtuous life. 

On such grounds Mr James defends the truth and the worth of the 
religious life, with its phenomena of prayer and trust, of religious depression 
and extasy, of passionate self-abandonment and absorption in a spiritual 
existence. ‘The phenomena of which he speaks are personal and individual ; 
but whatever physical science may say, the individual is the most real of 
things in this living universe. The possibility of communion between the 
individual soul and the spiritual power is explained by the fact that every 
personality rests upon a basis of the sub-conscious, upon “the fact that 
the conscious person is continuous with a wider self through which saving 
experiences come, a positive content of religious experience which, it seems 
to me, is literally and objectively true.” 

One could have wished that Mr James had more carefully distinguished 
between the sub-liminal consciousness which belongs to the mute and 
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instinctive side of human life, and the supra-liminal consciousness which 
belongs to the higher and ideal world. But passing this objection, is it not 
a great thing that we can say to one afflicted with deep-going religious 
doubt, “ Here is a thoroughly scientific psychologist, a man in the first rank 
of world-wide reputation, who declares it to be a real and objective truth 
that in God we live and move and have our being”? Mr James does not 
shrink from the consequences of this avowal ; he adds, “I suppose that my 
belief that in communion with the ideal, new force comes into the world, and 
new departures are made here below, subjects me to being classed among 
the supernaturalists of the piecemeal or crasser type.” It does indeed give 
a basis broad enough and strong enough to support a fabric of Christian 
belief, which may not rise into the clouds like the Gothic cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, but which yet may protect us and our children from the 
chilling blasts of Scepticism. 

However, we must return to the working-out of Mr James’ psychological 
views, which offer us in every direction brilliant suggestions and new vistas. 
Mr James at once sets our practical religious attitude on terms with the 
other activities of our nature by showing how in it as in them everything 
depends on the relations between impulse and inhibition. In it, as in them, 
the expulsive power of a higher affection is necessary before the individual 
can escape from the tyranny of the “everlasting no,” and set forward in the 
higher life. The escape from the spirit which denies is commonly in 
religious circles called conversion. ‘ Were we writing the story of the 
mind from the purely natural history point of view, with no religious 
interest whatever, we should still have to write down man’s liability to 
sudden and complete conversion as one of his most curious peculiarities ” 
(p. 230). 

Mr Starbuck has given us an excellent study of conversion, which 
may be well observed in the Methodist circles of America. But Mr James, 
with his wider view, has much to add. Among the phenomena of sudden 
conversion are the feeling of sudden wind, the vision of a dazzling light, 
the appearance of spiritual beings. Hence some of the statements of the 
writer of Acts, though they may be tinged by imagination and excitement, 
yet are consistent with ordinary history. Of the deepness and permanence 
of the change which conversion brings Mr James is fully convinced ; and 
he shows (p. 269) that however miraculous such a change may be from the 
converted person’s own point of view, it is easy to find in biography non- 
religious examples of a sudden change of purpose and character arising out 
of the working of sub-liminal influences. Amid the overpowering con- 
ventions of the Anglican Church sudden conversion is unusual, but a more 
gradual change may work to the same end. 

Mr James’ chapters on saintliness are remarkable both for their force and, 
what is harder still to attain, for their objectiveness and judicial spirit. To 
really appreciate the value of the saintly spirit in the world, but at the 
same time mercilessly to expose its weaknesses and disastrous excesses, this 
is given to but few. He succeeds at the same time in valuing healthy- 
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mindedness in religion, and in perceiving that even excesses which may at 
first have an air of sickliness and want of balance, yet have great value in 
raising the level of human life, and bringing to bear upon it forces 
which purify and exalt character. The same rule of judging by fruits, 
which Mr James has accepted from the highest authority, and used to 
defend the validity of religious experience in general, again serves him in 
good stead. Thus he writes of the Revelations of S. Gertrude (p. 345): 
“Intimacies and caresses and compliments of the most absurd and puerile 
sort, addressed by Christ to Gertrude as an individual, form the tissue of 
this paltry-minded recital. In reading such a narrative we realise the 
gap between the thirteenth and the twentieth century, and we feel that 
saintliness of character may yield almost absolutely worthless fruits if it be 
associated with such inferior intellectual sympathies.” But while venturing 
on occasion to speak thus boldly, nothing could be much more sympathetic 
and appreciative than Mr James’ treatment of the saintly virtues of charity, 
tenderness, poverty and asceticism. Far indeed has the modern spirit 
receded from the hard contempt with which the Protestants of the 
seventeenth century regarded the merits of the friar and the nun. In 
regard to poverty Mr James writes (p. 369): “It is certain that the 
prevalent fear of poverty among the educated classes is the worst morai 
disease from which our civilisation suffers.” In regard to asceticism he 
writes (p. 362): “In its spiritual meaning asceticism stands for nothing 
less than for the essence of the twice-born philosophy. It symbolises, 
lamely enough no doubt, but sincerely, the belief that there is an element 
of real wrongness in this world, which is neither to be ignored nor evaded, 
but which must be squarely met and overcome by an appeal to the soul’s 
heroic resources, and neutralised and cleansed away by suffering.” 

In fact, the breadth of Mr James’ sympathy sometimes leads him to 
utterances which will surprise conventional people (p. 387): “The sway 
of alcohol over mankind is unquestionably due to its power to stimulate 
the mystical faculties of human nature, usually crushed to earth by the 
cold facts and dry criticisms of the sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, 
discriminates, and says no; drunkenness expands, unites, and says yes. It 
is in fact a great exciter of the Yes function in man. It brings a man 
from the chill periphery of things to the radiant core.” Psychologically, 
there is undoubtedly much truth in these remarks ; but of course it is not 
the whole truth. Mr James is one of those who would give the devil not 
only his due, but interest to date. 

But we must pass on to a part of Mr James’ book by no means less 
powerful, but yet likely to encounter far more violent opposition, the 
chapters in which he treats of the intellectual equivalents of religious 
experience. These equivalents, or derivations, as Mr James would rather 
term them, are mysticism, religious philosophy, and religious doctrine, all 
three of which may fairly be regarded as alternatives suited to various kinds 
of minds. 


Mr James’ account of mysticism is very sympathetic; one can see that 
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under some circumstances it might have attracted him. He sketches some 
of its characteristic appearances in the Roman Church, among the 
Protestants of Northern Europe, and in the classic land of mysticism—India. 
Mysticism is essentially subjective; the mystical states, though they have 
usually an irresistible authority over the person who experiences them, are 
not able to exercise any authority over others. “They break down the 
authority of the non-mystical or rationalistic consciousness, based upon 
the understanding and the senses alone. They show it to be only one 
kind of consciousness. ‘They open out the possibility of other orders of 
truth, in which, so far as anything in us vitally responds to them, we may 
freely continue to have faith” (p. 423). 

Mysticism is seldom propagandist. The mystic is content to bask in 
his own sun, willing enough that others should share its rays, but not 
feeling any call to drag them into the glow. Better suited for discussion, 
for exposition and attack, is religious philosophy. And here Mr James 
takes up a position altogether hostile to that of the Hegelian philosophy, 
—a way of thinking which, though now abandoned in Germany, is still 
powerful on the banks of the Clyde and the Isis. He regards philosophy 
as having no cogent force for proof or discovery, but as a mere restate- 
ment in terms of the intellect of what has been otherwise acquired. 
Principal Caird, he observes (p. 453), “ has simply reaffirmed the individual’s 
experiences in a more generalised vocabulary.” “In all sad sincerity,” he 
adds, “I think we must conclude that the attempt to demonstrate by 
purely intellectual processes the truth of the deliverances of direct 
experience is absolutely hopeless.” 

Mr James then accepts the view of the bankruptcy of speculative 
metaphysics which has been taught in England by Mansel, Herbert 
Spencer, G. H. Lewes and others. He thinks it time for the philosophy 
which professes to transcend experience to abdicate in favour of psychology 
and history. This is a view which in every country has now earnest 
supporters. Lipsius in Germany and Sabatier in France have worked 
hard to propagate it. I may be pardoned for adding that I have done my 
share of the advocacy of such views in my Exploratio Evangelica. But 
there can be no question that, if religious philosophy is to die, it will die 
hard. Mr James promises (p. 454) another and more detailed work on 
this subject; and meantime, no doubt, his opponents will be sharpening 
their weapons. 

The third intellectual rendering of religious experience is in doctrine. 
This is naturally a matter which Mr James is unable to discuss in detail. 
He is as ready to abandon religious doctrine as religious philosophy. 
“ Modern idealism has said good-bye to this theology forever.” But here, 
as I think, we must insist on an important distinction. The word “ doctrine” 
is unfortunately used to cover two very different things. It may stand 
either for the direct rendering in intellectual terms of the contents of 
religious experience, or for the speculative systems of theology which the 
intellect of man has built up out of experience and the Bible and revela- 
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tions of various kinds. If we could call the former of these two “ doctrine” 
and the latter “dogma,” it would tend to clearness, though to this use there 
are philological objections. It is to speculative dogmatic systems of theol- 
ogy that Mr James’ words apply. A modest scheme of doctrine, based 
directly on religious experience, and kept within the limits of the specu- 
lative powers of man, is in no way repugnant to the principles which he 
advocates. ‘The false element in doctrine is the element of metaphysic and 
logic. 

And in fact Mr James may be said to acknowledge this distinction in 
another way. He regards it as one of the great merits of English thought 
compared with that of the Continental schools of philosophy that “the 
guiding principle of British philosophy has been that every difference must 
make a difference, every theoretical difference somewhere issue in a practical 
difference, and that the best method of discussing points of theory is to 
begin by ascertaining what practical difference would result from one alter- 
native or the other being true.” This Mr James calls the pragmatical way 
of looking at intellectual questions. I would only amend his statement 
by saying that this is the English not the British tendency. Mr James 
frankly avows himself on the side of pragmatism both in philosophy and 
theology ; but he considers that he is in the minority of highly educated 
men. “I state the matter thus bluntly, because the current of thought in 
academic circles runs against me, and I feel like a man who must set his 
back against an open door quickly if he does not wish to see it closed and 
locked” (p. 523). It is a satisfaction to those of Mr James’ way ‘of thinking 
that so long as his back is against the door, there is little fear that 
Hegelian or devil will be able to close it. 

Of course Mr James is not always right. In a book written with so 
great freedom, and so full of personality and character, every reader will 
find many passages in which imperfect knowledge or perverted reasoning 
has led the writer astray. Several of such passages we had marked for 
comment. But on the whole we prefer to lay before our readers only a 
broad sketch of the tendencies of the book. It will surprise English readers 
that Mr James takes seriously some writers to whom we are not accustomed 
to give that honour, such as Madame Blavatsky and Mrs Besant. ‘This 
comes from a certain republican breadth of charity which we should be 
sorry to miss in a work of which the great merit is its wonderfully sympa- 
thetic appreciation of all possible forms of religious experience. All who 
regard experience as the basis of religious belief must needs value Mr 
James’ book ; though many appreciative readers will think it possible to add 
greatly to the construction which rests on that basis, whether in the way of 
philosophic theory or of doctrinal system. 


P. GARDNER. 
Oxrorp. 
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The Historical New Testament.—By James Moffatt, D.D.—Second 
Edition, revised. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901. 


A HEARTY welcome must be extended in the pages of this Review to the 
admirable volume by Dr Moffatt, probably the most important work of 
Biblical criticism produced in this country by any single scholar since the 
new century began. With ample learning and magnificent industry, Dr 
Moffatt has condensed into a little more than 700 pp. a translation of 
the books of the New Testament, arranged in what he conceives to be the 
order of their production, together with introductory dissertations, historical 
tables, critical notes, and a most valuable appendix (itself a closely packed 
treatise, pp. 605-708) discussing a series of passages which may with more 
or less probability be regarded as interpolations, or indications of diversity 
of source. To attempt to criticise such a vast mass of detail in a page or 
two is obviously impossible. But the fundamental principle of the whole 
work commands immediate assent. It has so long been applied to at 
least one important group of the Old Testament writings that it may seem 
surprising that it has not earlier secured recognition in the treatment of 
the New. It is nearly a hundred years since Eichhorn pleaded that the 
discourses of the Hebrew prophets should be read in connection with the 
events and tendencies of their time, and arranged them in what he pre- 
sumed to be their chronological order. No student who has entered into 
the spirit of Ewald’s great work on the Prophets can ever forget the 
illuminating effect of this conception, as he passed, under the master’s 
inspiring guidance, from century to century. What Eichhorn and Ewald 
did for Hebrew prophecy, Dr Moffatt essays to do for the literature of the 
early Christians, from decade to decade, so far as it is comprised in the New 
Testament. 

The attempt at once indicates how far modern research has travelled. 
Christianity, like every other great product of the human spirit—whatever 
other factors may have co-operated in it—is an historical phenomenon. It 
cannot be isolated from the place or time of its origin, as if it sprang up 
in a vacuum ; on every page of its first documents it bears the stamp of 
the race in which it grew up, and the varieties of hope and _ belief, of 
practical need and future expectation, which produced records of the 
Master’s teaching, letters of apostolic counsel, narratives of missionary 
enterprise, or visions of apocalyptic glory. The books of the New Testa- 
ment consequently reflect in each case the circumstances and ideas of the 
writers. They can, indeed, no longer be tested by reference to one single 
great conflict—that between the Jewish and the Gentile parties. Other 
elements have claimed and secured recognition since the days of Baur, and 
it is among Dr Moffatt’s numerous merits that he is fully alive to the 
importance of the eschatology of the early Church. The tendency of 
modern inquiry has been, as is well known, to contract the range of time 
for the great movement which the Tiibingen School extended far into the 
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second century. Dr Moffatt’s arrangement opens with 1 Thess. about 51 
a.p., and closes with 2 Peter, 130-170 a.v. In the century thus indicated 
every decade is of importance. In the first half of it, the great historical 
landmark is the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70. All the Synoptic Gospels 
in their present form bear some relation to this great catastrophe, and 
Mark is accordingly placed in the period 65~75 a.p.,' Matthew 75-90, and 
Luke 80-95. ‘The Fourth Gospel follows between 95 and 115 (nearer the 
latter limit than the former, p. 495), with the remark that it is Johannine 
“in the sense that any historical element throughout its pages may be 
traced back directly or indirectly to that apostle and his school” (p. 497). 

Much more might be said about specific results. In the Book of Acts, 
the Apocalypse, and the Pastoral Epistles, different strata of materials are 
indicated by the use of thick type. ‘The “small Apocalypse” in Mark xiii. 
(and parallels) is distinguished in like manner.? The limits of the book do not 
permit Dr Moffatt often to display the reasons for his analysis, but the 
copious references to recent literature will enable the student to follow up 
any special inquiries. We cannot always sympathise with his critical 
reconstructions, as when he places John xv.—xvi. between xiii. 3la 310. 
Surely xvi. 33 is a definite close. The clue to the difficulty about xiv.— 
xvi. (as about other difficulties in the Fourth Gospel) seems to lie less in 
dislocation or transposition than in the recognition of material gathered 
from different members of a great religious school, and imperfectly fused 
together in the final product. But no differences of view on such detail can 
detract from the admiration due to Dr Moffatt for the courage with which 
he has attacked great problems, the faithful labour which he has applied to 
them, the skill and judgment with which he has expounded their issue. 
The ingenuity of the graphic method in some of the numerous tables also 
deserves notice; the summaries of critical research into the composition of 
the Apocalypse and the Acts will be found very useful. 

Of the translation of the books themselves, the present writer is not 
qualified to speak except in general terms. The gain appears greatest, as 
was to be expected, in the apostolic letters. The incisiveness of Dr 
Moffatt’s own style is here pleasantly reflected. Excellent, also, is the » 
frequent suggestion of rhythmic arrangement, both in Gospel and 
Epistle. But about special words there must always be variety of opinion. 
Thus for “kingdom ” we usually have “ reign ” ( “ thy reign come” does not 
sound agreeably) or “realm”; and “church” becomes “ community.” Such 
renderings really need a commentary for fuller justification. It is doubt- 
less pedantic to insist that the same Greek word must always have the same 
English equivalent ; but if the leaven of the Pharisees is admitted to be 
“hypocrisy,” it is not clear why “ hypocrites,” in the great woes of Matthew 
xxiii, should give place to “irreligious.” ‘“ Restoration” seems to miss the 


'If the earlier date be adopted, xiii, 20 must certainly be relegated to Dr Moffatt’s 
appendix as a subsequent addition (cp. p. 268). 

* Matt. xii. 40 might be marked as an addition like v. 18, 19, and xvi. 18. Justin 
was plainly unacquainted with it ; see Dial. cvii. 
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full meaning of palingenesia, Matthew xix. 28, though adequate for apokata- 
stasis in Acts iii. 21. Above all, it is to be regretted that the adjective 
@onian appears in Matthew xxv. 41 and 46 (as elsewhere) as “ eternal.” 
Seeing that in Enoch, for instance, it is equated with so brief a period 
as five hundred years, it is hard to believe that our modern notions were 
within the range of contemporary imagination: in the Fourth Gospel, of 
course, the word is employed on another plane, and belongs to a different 
order of thought. 

In describing the difficulties of his task, Dr Moffatt lamented the lack 
of an adequate English introduction to the New Testament, alleging that 
“here, perhaps more than in most branches of historical science, investi- 
gation continues to be hampered by the resurrection of the obsolete, the 
survival of the unfit, and the prominence of the irrelevant” (p. xvii). It 
may be hoped that he will himself feel encouraged by the reception of his 
first work ‘to undertake the preparation of an introduction on a correspond- 
ing scale. Will any other competent scholars complete the enterprise by a 
similar treatment of the early literature of the Church, contemporary with 
the later portions of the New Testament, but not included in it ? 


J. Estuin CARPENTER. 
OxForp. 





Religionsphilosophie.—Von Dr Harild Hoffding. Aus dem Dinischen 
iibersetzt von F. Bendixen.—Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1901. 


Prorrssor Hérrpine’s new volume displays much of that originality of 
thought and wide acquaintance with the best literature on the subject 
which have given deserved popularity to his earlier works on psychology, 
ethics, and the history of philosophy. If, as we think, it is not wholly 
successful as an attempt to effect harmonious relations between religious 
belief and modern culture, it will certainly prove most helpful to future 
inquirers, owing to the lucidity with which it restates the problem in the 
light of the most recent philosophical conceptions. 

An introductory chapter explains that in the classical period of the 
life of great religions the dominant faith so controls and subordinates all 
scientific theories that a genuine philosophy of religion is then impossible. 
Such a philosophy can only arise when the study of science and the study of 
ethics have succeeded in vindicating their right to a foundation and a 
-development independent of the dogmas of the established religion. The 
rest of the volume consists of three parts, of which (1) expounds and 
criticises the Epistemological (erkenntnistheoretische) philosophy of religion ; 
(2) deals with Psychological religious philosophy ; while (3), under the title 
of the Ethical philosophy of religion, endeavours to establish the true 
relation between religion and ethics. 

The first part describes and examines that philosophy of religion which 
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professes to give a scientific and intellectual account of the cosmos, in 
harmony with the main principles of theistic belief. Such a philosophy, 
of which the cosmological side of Dr Martineau’s Study of Religion 
may be taken as an example (though, strange to say, Dr Martineau’s name 
does not occur in the work), represents the universe as the effect of a First 
Cause, and also contends for the ultimate reality of Time and Space. In 
Hoffding’s view, this conception of God as the Cause of all finite existences 
is untenable, because (as he maintains) “science demands that the cause of 
an event must be sought in other events; which other events, just as much 
as the event to be explained, are present in experience. . . . The problem, 
therefore, is to interpret Nature through Nature herself, just as we interpret 
a passage in a book by comparing it with other passages in the same book” 
(p. 18). But the philosophers whose position Héffding here assails consider 
his conception of causation to be fundamentally erroneous, and assert that 
the true causes of the phenomena of nature cannot be reached by any mere 
study of these phenomena themselves, but must be sought in those meta- 
physical or noiimenal realities to whose invisible activity the human mind 
intuitively ascribes the causation of all natural events. 

In connection with this subject, the theistic conception of God as a 
greater and higher Person is considered and proved to be unsatisfactory ; 
while the view of C. H. Weisse and H. Lotze, that only of a self-existent 
and infinite Being can real and complete personality be predicated, is 
rejected on the ground that the personality here ascribed to God is 
essentially different from any experience of personality possessed by man. 
The materialistic, idealistic, and agnostic theories of the ultimate reality 
are then criticised and found to be all defective in some respects, and in 
place of them Héffding expounds his own Weltanschawung, which he terms 
Critical Monism. This theory has some points of contact and sympathy 
with fundamental Christian conceptions; but its thoroughly deterministic 
view of human nature prevents it, in our opinion, from giving any wholly 
satisfactory account of moral responsibility and of* the soul’s real relation 
to God. 

The second part of the work, which is by far the largest portion, contains 
most interesting and elaborate analyses of the chief forms of religious ex- 
perience and belief, and the conclusion which it is the main purpose of this 
section of the book to unfold and establish is that “ Religion is belief in 
the persistence or conservation of value” (der Glaube an die Erhaltung des 
Werthes). It would require far more space than can be afforded here to give 
an outline of this long discussion; and we are not sure that even then 
we could make clear to our readers what Professor Héffding means by this 
expression “conservation of value.” He attempts an elucidation of his 
doctrine by asserting that there is a close analogy between the “conser- 
vation of value” and the scientific doctrine of the “ conservation of energy ” ; 
for this value, he says, persists through all its changes of form ; but we must 
confess that we quite fail to discern any real analogy between the ethical 
and the scientific doctrine. 
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All feelings, he tells us, which involve pleasure or pain possess value. 
Thus there is one kind of value in the gratification of all our egoistic 
desires; there is another kind of value in those emotional, intellectual, 
sesthetic and ethical sentiments, which arise out of our felt relations with 
persons and ideals beyond our own individual self and its interests. But the 
question is, How does it come about that we form our relative estimate of 
these ethical values? When we say, for instance, that a life of sensuality or 
selfishness has a lower value than a life of devotion to principle and to high 
ideals, do we simply mean (as Hoffding appears to think we do) that the 
latter has been found by experience to give fuller and more unalloyed 
satisfaction than the former; or do we not rather mean further, that the 
former is relatively valueless because it involves felt discord between the 
soul and the conscience, or the immanent-God, while the latter derives its 
worth to a great extent from the fact that it is accompanied by the con- 
sciousness of harmony between the individual soul and the Eternal? If 
the view we have just expressed be sound, it is seen to be intrinsically 
impossible to adequately assess ethical values apart from a reference to the 
state of the religious belief; for it is evident that as man’s spiritual in- 
sight becomes clearer and deeper, so will his ethical estimate of the relative 
worth of his several satisfactions be revised and enlarged. 

In his third part Hoffding expresses his dissent from this conception 
of the function of religion. The business of religion is, in his view, merely 
to awaken faith in the persistence or conservation of ethical values. As 
we have said, it seems to us that religion plays also a very important part 
in influencing the determination of these values. In the course of this 
concluding section there is a very suggestive comparison made between the 
Christian and the Greek ideal of life; and though Héffding fully admits 
that each of these ideals is by itself defective and needs to be supplemented 
by elements from the other, it is evident that his own sympathies are 
predominantly in accord with the Greek type of thought. This is especi- 
ally manifest in his treatment of the ethical worth of a belief in personal 
immortality. While expressing himself as undecided as to the validity of 
this belief, he vigorously contends that the belief has not necessarily any 
ethical significance. Every “ period of life,” he says, “has or should have 
its importance in and for itself, and ought not to be regarded only as a 
preparation or introduction to a following one. As childhood is an inde- 
pendent life-period, which has its value and its purpose in and for itself, 
and is more than a preparation for adult age, so also has human life as a 
totality its independent worth; and so much the more so because experi- 
ence teaches us nothing about a continuance of the same” (p, 345). On 
this it may be remarked, that the estimate of the value of childhood and 
our mode of training youth are very largely influenced and modified by the 
expectation that the germs of possibility present in the child’s mind will, 
if duly fostered, fructify in the mind of the adult; and there can be little 
doubt, we think, that the devotion to the ideal side of human life is and 
will be much affected by the hope and the faith that the demand for 
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infinite development, which is implicit in all man’s higher affections, aspira- 
tions, and ideals, is a demand which the reality of the universe will not fail 
to respond to and to satisfy. 

As is to be expected from the foregoing, Prof. Héffding does not 
think it possible to express in definite intellectual propositions the nature 
and character of the Supreme Reality which awakens and corresponds to 
our religious sentiments. Poetry is, in his view, the least inadequate mode 
of describing the Ultimate Being, but it must be understood that such 
poetry has its root not simply in the human imagination, but in the eternal 
spiritual reality which inspires the individual mind. “Strictly speaking,” 
he says, “it is false to say that our expressions for the ultimate reality have 
‘only’ poetic value. For perhaps the real state of the case is that poetry 
isa more perfect expression of the highest than any intellectual (wissen- 
schaftlicher) conception could be. Under ‘ poetry’ is here to be understood 
not mere moods of mind and fancies, but the involuntary and vivid form 
with which actual mental experiences invest themselves in moments of great 
spiritual excitement. Such a process of investment lies at the basis of all 
myths and legends, all dogmas and symbols; that is, if we consider them 
at the time of their origin (in statu nascenti). There is a poetry of life 
which springs forth like a spark during our work ; a spark which is kindled 
only when the individual will collides with the hard flint of reality” 
(p. 339). 

Some of the ablest writers on the philosophy of religion, such as 
Auguste Sabatier, emphatically assert that human conceptions of God 
must be in part symbolical; but they assert at the same time that such a 
term as “Father” when applied to God is not wholly symbolical, but 
connotes some element of real fact in the nature of God. The experience 
of communion between the soul and the indwelling God is one of the 
absolute truths which the word “Father” serves to express. But it is 
vain to seek in Prof. Héffding’s work for any clear idea of God as He 
really exists. The poetry, as he conceives it, does not at all admit of being 
translated into any literal prose which can be made intelligible enough to 
satisfy the religious craving for truth and spiritual reality. Where there 
is nothing but poetry and symbol, and no possibility of any positive and 
valid thought at all about God, religion cannot live; and hence we have 
no expectation that Critical Monism will, in the struggle for existence among 
competing theories, ever become a widely accepted philosophy of religion. 


Cuartes B. Upton. 
Mancuester Cout., Oxrorp. 





Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde.—Door Dr W. C. Van 
Manen.—Leiden: L. Van Nifterik, Hz. 1900. 


Dr W. C. Van Mayen, Professor of Theology in the University of Leiden, 
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representative of the Dutch School of Radical New Testament Criticism, 
upon whom the mantle with a double portion of the spirit of Loman has 
fallen, is accustomed in his regular lectures to treat minutely some portion or 
portions of early Christian literature from his advanced view-point, but is 
of course unable in one year, or even two or three years, to compass satis- 
factorily in this manner the whole circuit of that literature. Though he 
may presume Holtzmann and Kriiger, Jiilicher and Baljon, Zahn and Har- 
nack to be in the hands of the student, yet so far removed is his own stand- 
point from any of theirs that the study of them will contribute little to the 
comprehension of his own theories. It is to meet this difficulty that he has 
written this volume, which presents a conspectus of the whole body of 
Christian Scripture down to Tertullian and Irenzeus, as seen from the most 
advanced position of the Radical criticism. The work attempts nothing 
more than to present this connected view of the whole field of controversy ; 
it does not profess to ground adequately the conclusion set forth, though in 
the more important cases it points out clearly the paths that have led to 
the results; in a word, it is a clew, not a manual, a Handleiding, not a 
Handboek. 

The subject is unfolded in six chapters on Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 
Revelations, Apologies, Didactics ; these words, taken in their widest sense and 
application, including very much that is uncanonical. The Gospels are said 
to bear a double character, historical and edifying-dogmatic. They are 
not simply memorials, but rather treatises intended to establish the dogma 
of Jesus the Christ. 

The peculiar relationship of all points to the existence of an original 
Gospel, now irrecoverably lost. It arose in sub-apostolic times, and was an 
attempt to combine a highly speculative and even phantastic Christology 
with a half-trustworthy tradition of Jesus, 

It appeared anonymously, probably in Greek, and is not to be con- 
founded with any Aramaic or other redaction; nor with any collection of 
Logia, by Matthew ; nor with a lost Gospel of John Mark, Peter’s interpre- 
ter. It was revised in two principal editions, Synoptic and Johannine, 
representing three main tendencies, Original or Jewish-Christian, Pauline or 
Gentile-Christian, and Gnostic. The oldest recensions are lost, save as taken 
up in later books. They arose on the left out of the felt need of a fuller 
life of Jesus, on the right out of desire to bring the written Gospel into 
harmony with unwritten tradition. First in time was the Aramaic recen- 
sion, whereon all that belong to the Synoptic group builded. The Gospel 
according to Hebrews was probably originally nearly the same, was pro- 
fessedly written by Matthew, was independent of our Canonical Gospels, and 
in its original form older than they. The Gospel of the T'welve Apostles 
was probably the same work, the Gospel of the Ebionites was probably a 
freer recension of the Aramean text. 

The Gospel according to Peter, partly brought to light in 1892, was 
in its original form closer than our Canonical Gospels to the first Aramean 
interpretation of the original Gospel. At first in high favour, it fell under 
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suspicion towards the middle of the second century, and its use was for- 
bidden by Serapion. 

_ The Gospel according to the gyptians dates probably from the middle 
of the second century, apparently an edition of the Gospel revised in 
encratitic-ascetic sense for Christians in Egypt, where it was supplaced by 
our Canonicals towards the year 200. Fragments survive in Clement of 
Alexandria, Theodotus, and others, perhaps in the Second Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians, and in recently discovered Aoyia Incov. Of many other 
such Evangelic writings we know only the names. 

The best representatives of this great group are our present Gospels 
according to Matthew and Mark. The solution of the Synoptic question of 
the relations of these two with each other and with Luke is vainly sought 
in the assumption that two of the three revised and amended each his pre- 
decessors’ work with great freedom. All three must have drunk at the 
same fountain: not an unwritten though fixed tradition, but a book, prob- 
ably a Greek recension of the Aramaic form of the oldest Gospel. Strictly 
Luke is not one of the Synoptists, but represents another type. 

Our Canonic Matthew has a double introduction, two or three main 
sections, and a conclusion. It is not purely historic, probably not so in the 
mind of the writer, but rather an argument to show that Jesus was the 
great Son of Man. Ina certain sense and degree it is a unit, but bears 
plainly the stamp of a compilation from older sources. These were of Jewish 
and of Christian origin ; the last were editions of the oldest Gospel, includ- 
ing one according to Matthew, a Greek translation of the Aramaic recension. 
The author was a Greek-speaking Christian of the East, not far from 
Palestine. His standpoint is that of nascent Catholicism, lifting itself above 
parties both right and left, liberal, conciliatory, placing different doctrines 
side by side, but making no choice. The date is the first half of the second 
century, not later than 140. Besides ethic-religious virtue, the work has 
great historic worth. Not as an authentic account of the life and work of 
Jesus, but as most rich in testimony to particulars touching them, though 
this be often clouded and impossible to distinguish from later additions ; 
still more, however, as showing what in those days (of the authors) men 
understood by the Gospel, what ideas and expectations they cherished con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, His past, His future, what moral ideas were theirs,—in 
a word, what was Christianity then and there as an historic religion. 

Our Mark has also a double introduction, two or three main divisions, 
and a conclusion in place of the original conclusion now lost. It is no 
history in the strict sense, but a prose-epic, to characterise the life and 
work of Jesus viewed as Messiah and Son of God. The writer, of greater 
talent than Matthew, drew from various sources, now more now less freely. 
He knew Matthew’s Gospel, though not in the present but in a slightly 
different form, and aims everywhere at improvement in various ways, as 
by conforming closer to the oldest Gospel, introducing other data, 
smoothing away contradictions, clearing up obscurities, unifying the 
various contributions. He is not to be identified with John Mark, Peter’s 
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interpreter (Papias), and wrote not long after Matthew, presumably in 
Rome. He too represents nascent Catholicism, but less perfectly than 
Matthew ; he is less irenic, less inclined to give each what he wants, but 
will rather break with Jewry; he writes for Gentile-Christians. Only 
sesthetically his work outranks Matthew’s ; in other regards it has similar 
value but not so high. 

Although Luke professes to have traced all accurately from the 
beginning, thus warning against later representations, yet his work is not 
the fruit of pure historic investigation. He has made use of books then 
extant and perhaps of oral tradition, taking now more now less liberties. 
He collected, sifted, rearranged, at times corrected, and used commonly 
his own language, more rarely that of his authorities. He knew the 
oldest Gospel, if not in original form, yet in the redaction that lay at 
the basis of Marcion’s Gospel, a liberal one, written in the spirit of 
Paulinism, and penetrated with contempt for the world and aversion to 
its pleasures ; besides a Greek version of the Aramaic version, the common 
source of Matthew and Mark, these Gospels themselves, along with other 
documents. He was a Greek-speaking Christian of Asia Minor or Rome, 
at least not of Palestine. His standpoint is also that of the nascent 
Catholicism, of freedom from the law, with broad outlook on the world- 
historic significance of Christianity, without grudge against Jewry, nor 
unwilling to make concessions to their notions and prejudices; he is no 
radical, but rather belongs to the left centre; a champion of apostolic 
tradition, but adapting it to suit the times. His name is unknown; he 
has been called Luke because his work was named Kara Aovxay, a name 
that was perhaps connected with the liberal Gospel which he used and 
introduced to a wider circle. His work dates from the first half of the 
second century, not long after Matthew and Mark. Its esthetic value 
must not be overrated: some parts are well written, the depiction is at 
times vivid and realistic, but other parts bear the stamp of clumsy 
compilation. In ethical-religious treasures it surpasses both Matthew 
and Mark, and occasionally its relations appear to have a more trustworthy 
historic form than theirs. 

The Gospel used by Marcion is only partly known to us. It bore 
no author’s name, and began with the statement that Jesus Christ in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius appeared in the Galilean city of 
Capernaum, came forward there in the synagogue, and afterward in 
Nazareth, etc. It had much in common with Luke, but fewer “ words of 
the Lord.” Some recognise in it a mutilated “ Luke,” others in Luke 
a catholicising of “ Marcion.” Both are wrong. Whether the word of 
Marcion or Cerdo or Appelles, or whom else, it was a return towards the 
earliest written oldest Gospel, of which it might be called, directly or 
indirectly, a liberal recension. Marcion declared the Gospel, as in his 
days men read it, to be “interpolatum a protectoribus Judaismi ad concor- 
porationem legis et prophetarum, qua etiam Christum inde confingerent.” 
This Gospel resembles Luke, both being based on a common original 
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written in Pauline spirit. The two belong to the Pauline group, whereto 
belong also the liberal elements incorporated in Matthew and Mark. 

_ The third current in the development of the written Gospel was the 
Gnostic. This branch of Christian thought was prolific of Gospels, of 
which we know only the names. The main source of our information 
concerning it is our Canonic Fourth Gospel, “according to John.” 
Though historic in form, this book is not history either in aim or in 
matter, but is dogmatic and argumentative. The sketch of the life and 
work of Jesus agrees broadly with the Synoptic, but the traces of a 
second non-synoptic current which John prefers to follow are quite 
unmistakable. This non-synoptic redaction of the oldest Gospel, which 
we may call Johannine, and which may have borne the title Kata Iwavm, 
the main well-head of our Canonic Fourth Gospel, bore a strongly de- 
veloped spiritual character nearly related to the Gnosis. The author also 
made use of one or more Synoptical Gospels, whether our Canonics in 
their present or older forms, whether the older source of our Canonics, 
must remain uncertain. ‘The work as extant is essentially a unit, excepting 
of course the Wanderstelle, vii. 53 to viii. 11. 

The author is alternately free and fettered in his use of his sources, 
and often artificial in his arrangement. He is neither the Apostle nor the 
Presbyter John, but a Gentile-Christian, striving to lift himself above 
partisan conceptions both left and right, and to unify them from a higher 
point of view. He belongs to the nascent Catholicism, but leans visibly 
towards the left, and will not suffer it that the treasures of the Gnosis be 
lost for the Church. The work was probably written in Asia Minor about 
140. 

Its artistic worth is not small, though often overrated; quite as 
important is its contribution to our knowledge of the course taken by 
tradition touching Jesus of Nazareth, and of the growth of the conceptions 
concerning Jesus the Christ the Son of God, as well as of the history of 
Christianity and its development as a religion. 

We pass over much of interest anent the Aoy:a Iyoov, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Apocryphal Gospels, and the like, to come to the subject of 
Acts (Handelingen). Of these the oldest were lost; the very earliest arose 
probably, like the oldest Gospel, in a circle of progressive Christians who 
did not hold themselves fast bound by apostolic traditions. As much is 
indicated by the reflection that the friends of tradition had no need for 
biographies so long as their opponents wrote none; by the course of 
evolution of the written Gospel; by the results of criticism of the New 
Testament Acts; and by the circumstance that Gnostic Iepsodor lie at 
the base of Catholic Apocryphal IIpagecs. 

The Canonical Acts is neither a true and trustworthy account of what 
actually happened, nor the ripe fruit of earnest historic research, but is in 
part legendary-historic, in part edifying and apologetic. Its essential unity 
cannot be doubted, still less the use of older documents, at the head of 
which stand Acts of Paul and Acts of Peter. The former was the elder, 
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the work of progressive Christians; it contained a redaction of a diary, 
perhaps of Luke, the companion of Paul. The latter was written in com- 
petition with the former by some more conservative friend of tradition. 
Besides these and oral traditions, the author (of Acts) had also at command 
other authorities, especially Josephus, and may have taken this or that but 
not much from Pauline Epistles. His spirit is that of nascent Catholicism, 
his name unknown, his date the second quarter of the second century, his 
place probably Rome, possibly Asia Minor. Besides zsthetic and religious 
worth, this second book of Luke has especial historic value, as much 
underrated of late as formerly it was overrated. 

Other writings of this stamp we must pass by unmentioned. 

Chapter iii. deals with Epistles. These formed a large part of early 
Christian literature, but were never real Letters; on the contrary, were 
memoirs of edification and doctrine, witnesses as to the character, struggles, 
experiences, adventures of persons, opinions, tendencies, in the form of 
letters written to these or those in a tone of authority by men of fame, 
conceived as still living though belonging to a former generation. Hence 
even to their first readers they sounded like voices from the past. They 
are from unknown authors, intended for all that will read them, and 
especially to be read aloud in the public assembly for edification and 
instruction. The use of the epistolary form for such purposes is ancient. 
No one saw anything reprehensible in it, let alone any “forgery” or “de- 
ception” or “playing of a false réle.” The writer troubled himself little 
about address (Eph.), proper openings (Heb.), or fitting conclusion 
(James), or both (1 John). At first, readers concerned themselves not so 
much about the authorship as about the contents of the “ Letters.” 
Gradually this was altered. Since Irenzeus, the old notion has been lost, 
and the “Letters” have been accepted as such literally. Recent times 
have restored largely the original idea. Most resistant has been the 
traditional view respecting the Four Chief Letters ascribed to Paul, but 
even here it is gradually yielding. 

The early Christian “Epistle” appeared first among progressive 
Paulinists. The earliest essays were lost, save in so far as preserved and 
taken up in the Canonic Paulines. Of the latter, thirteen seem to have 
proceeded from the same circle, about the same time, but from different 
persons, under different circumstances. 

We know not who made the first collection, nor its influence on the 
then existent text. But we may assume that alterations were made, that 
the collection was not the work of one time or one person, but came 
gradually into being. The oldest account speaks of a collection of Ten 
Letters used by Marcion and his followers. 

Unto Romans is not a Letter, nor was ever sent as such, but is a 
Treatise in epistolary form, a sermon on the theme: The Gospel a power of 
God unto salvation to every believer whether Jew or Greek. The essential 
unity is beyond doubt, still more its character as a compilation of already 
existent materials, such as older letters, memoirs, and sayings, handed down, 
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whether orally or in writing. The composer is not the Apostle Paul. 
This follows from what is already said. Besides, it is antecedently im- 
robable he would write such a letter to Rome, and various indiciz point 
to a date later than a.p. 64. Such are the dogmatism, unintelligible so 
early; the assumed acquaintance of the readers with Paulinism; the 
relationship with the Gnosis; the representation of the Church as long ex- 
istent and persecuted ; the question of the rejection of the Jews; the use 
of written Gospels and Acts. The writer is a Greek-speaking, Greek- 
thinking Christian, Pauline, yet not an extremist, but leaning towards 
Catholicism, struggling to birth. The East, in particular Syria, perhaps 
Antioch, must be regarded as the cradle of Paulinism, but the finishing 
touch may have been put to this “ Letter” in Rome. 

The conception of it as a pronunciamento of conservative Paulinism 
is bound up with the conception of the latter as a thorough-going refor- 
mation of primitive Christianity, having its origin in Gnostic or quasi- 
Gnostic circles in Syria, whence it passed over to the heads and hearts 
and hands of the forerunners and founders of the nascent Catholicism. 
The date of the composition is not far from the year 120. Its zxsthetic 
worth is not great; its religious and ethical, at least in part, is con- 
siderable ; its historical, it would be hard to overrate ; for no other work of 
Christian antiquity contributes so much to our knowledge of the early 
Paulinism. 

On the two Corinthians we cannot dwell: neither is from Paul; both 
were written in the second quarter of the second century. 

Galatians, a violent plea for more advanced Paulinism, betrays 
acquaintance with Acts, Romans, Corinthians, in original or in canonical 
form; it is the redaction of an earlier work written in Syria, perhaps in 
Antioch, and was itself perhaps composed in Rome, not far from 150. As 
basis of a knowledge of Paul’s life it has no value; but for the history of 
primitive Christianity in the days of militant and defensive Paulinism its 
significance is great. 

Enough anent the “Epistles.” We pass to the “ Apocalypses.” 
Chiefest of them is the famous canonical AvoxaAvyis Iwavvov. Its form is 
artificial extremely, it is almost Pythagorean in its love of numerical 
symbolism. The notion that it is a true and credible account of what 
John saw cannot be entertained for a moment. Its present unity, though 
doubted since Grotius, is yet undeniable. Nevertheless, the composer has 
made abundant use of pre-existent material, but a separation of elements 
is no longer feasible. The only possible understanding of the work is the 
simple grammatical-historical. Now and then only may we follow Gunkel, 
we must break completely with Zeitgeschichtliche explanations. The 
writer was not thinking of Nero or Rome, he was an Apocalyptist pur sang, 
a believer of the primitive die, eagerly and confidently expecting the 
imminent coming of the Messiah. Of his identity we know nothing. 
His residence was Asia Minor perhaps; his date is near 140. The work 
has no little value for the light it throws on the temper and ideas and 
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methods, and especially the eschatological expectations of its author's circle, 
but otherwise not much. 

As already stated, our author does not pretend to give adequate 
reasons for these conclusions, though often he suggests very plausible ones ; 
any satisfactory exposition would require volumes. But he does present a 
complete and consistent theory of Early Christian Literature, which, in a 
measure, accepts Harnack’s challenge in the preface to his Chronologie, and 
must certainly deserve the consideration of all earnest students of those 
mysterious first centuries. While such critics as Van Manen are thinking 
along such boldly divergent lines, with such determination and persistence 
and confidence and ingenuity, and attaining results that wear such an 
unquestionable air of vraisemblance, we cannot understand the frame of 
mind that rests contented in the results of Baur or Ritschl, or Zahn or 
Volkmar, or Holtzmann; that thinks the last word has been spoken by 
Tiibingen or Géttingen or Erlangen, and that the deeper probings of 
Amsterdam and Leyden may pass unheeded. Surely, it has not been 
forgotten that it was the Dutch Master, Kuenen, who led the hosts of Old 
Testament criticism to their splendid victory. Why, then, should we be 
unwilling to receive from Holland some hints for the solution of the subtler 
New Testament riddle ? 

This work of Van Manen’s cannot satisfy, it does not pretend to 
satisfy, but it should and must open the minds of its readers to new and 
surprising possibilities, and whet their curiosity to discover what reason 
there may be for such conclusions, and stimulate them to more penetrating 
scrutiny of the dark questions at issue. To these ends it is invaluable, 
and we commend it unreservedly. 


WiiiramM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
New ORLEANS. 


Philosophy and Life, and other Essays.—By J. H. Muirhead, M.A., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham.—Pp. 274. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. 


Tus volume consists of nine papers described as “Ethical,” all of 
which were “written in the first instance as lectures for more or less 
popular societies,” and of four papers described as “ Logical,” which were 
read before the Aristotelian Society. Although the contents of the book 
are thus somewhat varied in origin and in character, the title of the first 
lecture, “ Philosophy and Life,” serves very well to indicate the connecting 
link. Professor Muirhead proposes to define “ Philosophy” as “a lifelong 
conflict with one-sided ideas” (p. 13). The same conception is worked 
out in the paper entitled “ Abstract and Practical Ethics,” where it is 
explained that such a philosophical method of approaching the problems of 
life means something more than the flabby attitude of mind which will go 
a certain way with the advocates of any doctrines, but not too far. “It is 
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possible to look at both sides of the shield without seeing them both as 
sides of the same shield, and it is possible to see many aspects of a question, 
and to see how people might differ upon it, without seeing how the 
different aspects complement one another in the whole that is broken up 
between them. It is this comprehensive view for which I have been putting 
ina plea. In this view we not only see the various sides, we wnite them. 
In order to do so we must not merely go round and round, we must take 
our stand at the centre, and this centre, in morals and politics, as I have 
tried to show, is nothing else than human character itself” (p. 77). This 
passage admirably expresses the “ comprehensive” judicial spirit in which the 
writer deals with practical questions that are too generally disposed of 
under very “abstract” and narrowly partisan formulas—questions such as 
those of “Imperialism,” “ Poor-Law Relief,” “'Temperance Reform,” “A 
Liberal Education,” and the relations between “ Psychology and Edu- 
cation.” On all these questions Professor Muirhead has something to say 
that needed saying, on all of them he is scientifically “objective,” and 
therefore more thoroughly practical than those “abstract thinkers,” the so- 
called “practical men,” who claim to know at once what is right and 
wrong without any philosophic doubts about their dogmas. 

Of most interest to the general reader are the account of the late 
Professor William Wallace (which appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
in 1897)—an admirable appreciation of the philosopher, the writer, and 
the man; and the sympathetic paper on “the philosophy of life” of that 
great unprofessional moralist, Robert Louis Stevenson. .Of one of 
Stevenson’s weighty sentences, Professor Muirhead rightly says that it 
might have been written by Burke: “You can make no one understand 
that his bargain is anything more than a bargain, whereas in point of 
fact it is a link in the policy of mankind, and either a good or an evil to 
the world.” In the paper on “What Imperialism means,” Professor 
Muirhead has shown in an interesting way how the new idea that “this 
poor nation means to keep its colonies,” as “the first, the dearest, the 
most delicate objects of the internal policy of this empire,” may be traced 
to Carlyle and to Burke (from whom these phrases respectively come), 
and was not wanting in John Stuart Mill, who in so many matters rose 
beyond the narrowness of his Benthamist creed. 

Of the “Logical” papers, the first is a plea for beginning logical 
doctrine with the concept instead of with the judgment (as in most recent 
treatises of the more philosophical kind). Professor Muirhead’s plea 
requires him, however, to take the word “concept” in a very vague sense, 
which would introduce some confusion into logical terminology. The “ con- 
cept,” if it means “reality as an intellectual possession,” is “prior” only 
in the sense of what is highest, not in the sense of what is rudimentary— 
as is admitted (p. 201, top). The paper on “The Goal of Knowledge” 
contains some important criticisms of the deviations from Hegel which are 
to be found in Mr Bradley’s and Mr M‘Taggart’s treatment of knowledge. 
“As Mr Bradley assumes that the unity of which knowledge is in search 
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is incompatible with its differences, Mr M*Taggart conversely assumes that 
the differences by which we seek to know the thing are incompatible with its 
unity” (p. 222). “These two (complete differentiation and complete unifi- 
cation) are not two different ideals, but different sides of the same” (228). 
The remaining papers are discussions of the place of hypothesis in science, 
and of the question “Is the knowledge of space a priori?” as affected by 
recent psychological theories such as those of Professor James. 
D. G. Rrrcnte. 


Tue University, St ANDREws. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


(1) Theological. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. III. No. 12, July 1902. 
A. E. Burn, The Textus Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed—The Textus 
Receptus (T) is an enlarged form of the old Roman Creed (R), which 
has been traced back to beginning of second century. Kattenbusch 
thinks T was in use in the Church of Burgundy possibly from end of 
fifth century. Older view, supported by Sanday, connects origin of T 
with some literary centre, such as the School of Lérins. Author’s view 
is that T is a revision of R made in Rome itself, and substituted for it 
sometime before 700. F.C. Burkitt, The Date of Codex Beza.—Textual 
critics accept Scrivener’s view that it belongs to sixth century. Author is 
of opinion that it may be assigned to the fifth, to the generation after 
death of Augustine. J. Hopz Moutton, Jt is his Angel.—Biblical passages 
examined in which “ angel” denotes not God’s messenger to men, but a 
representative of men dwelling in heavenly world (e.g. Dan. x. 13 and 
Matt. xviii. 10). The belief is attributed to Zoroastrian influence, the 
Fravashis of Parsism exactly answering to what is desiderated as original 
hint. F. F. Urqunart, The Church of France in the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century.—Account of the two clerical parties led by Montalem- 
bert and Veuillot respectively. Documents:—J. A. F. Greee, Origen’s 
Commentary upon Ephesians iv. 27 to vi. 24. C. H. Turner, A Newly 
Discovered Leaf of Fifth Century MS. of Cyprian. Notes anp Srupies :— 
C. H. Turner and D. Ramsay, Our Oldest MSS. of Cyprian. A MS. note 
on edxapirtia—edxapioreiv, by Hort, edited by J. O. F. Murray. A. J. 
Mason, Tertullian and Purgatory. A. E. Brooke and N. M‘Lean, Cambridge 
Septuagint. Reviews. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. VI. No. 3, July 1902. 
A. C. M‘Girrert, The Origin of High Church Episcopacy.—Pauline theory 
of Church, as body of Christ, gives no warrant for assumption of an 
institution in and of itself, and separate from its members. Causes which 
led to growth of Church organisation are examined, and it is shown that 
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in primitive Church no special priest class existed, endowed with sacer- 
dotal powers. A. O. Lovesoy, Religion and the Time Process.—Two modes 
of religious thought in reference to conception of temporal change dis- 
cussed: (1) that which regards time process as appearance or negation ; 
(2) that which lays stress upon it as in itself the main purpose of existence, 
and holds that the chief end of God is to glorify man and enjoy him for 
ever. Theology of future will assign a place and value to idea of becoming 
very different from that assigned to it in the past. T. A. Hosen, The 
Virgin Birth.—History and use of story of the Virgin birth in ante-Nicene 
literature traced, and a treatment of N.T. material prefixed as introductory 
to article. Critical Notes on JIntuitional Criticism, by C. M. Meape, on 
Jer. i. 4-19, by J. A. Bewer, and on The Eastern Creeds and the Old Roman 
Symbol, by W. W. Bisuor.—Review of theological literature (pp. 529-640). 


EXPOSITOR, 6th Series. No. 31, July 1902. C. J. Vauauan, At the Spring of 
the Waters, a sermon preached at Oxford. J. B. Mayor, A Puritan and a 
Broad Churchman in the Second Century.—Account of Clement of Alexandria, 
depicted as a man of loftiest spirituality and fervent faith, combined with 
speculative boldness and freedom. V. Bartiet, Barnabas and his genuine 
Epistle.—Raises the question of a visit of Barnabas to Rome. B. W. Bacon, 
Elias and the Men of Violence.—Fresh interpretation of obscure phrase in 
Matt. xi. 12-15, Luke xvi. 16. The “men of violence” are probably 
scribes and pharisees, who violently seize the kingdom, admitting and 
excluding whom they will. Rabbinical tradition gives to Elias, as fore- 
runner of Messiah, the duty of rejecting those who had entered by 
violence, and of admitting those who had been rejected by violence. 
Hence Elias will put an end to usurped authority of scribes and pharisees. 
Author places Matt. xi. 12-15 after Matt. xxi. 32, and the passage thus 
becomes reply of Jesus to the questioners of his authority to cleanse the 
temple, and is followed by parable of usurping husbandmen. A. E. Garvie, 
The Early Self-Disclosure—Suggests an early declaration by Jesus of his 
Messianic office. R. A. Fatconer, Js 2 Peter a genuine Epistle to the 
Churches of Samaria ? ii—Considers the relation of 2 Peter to 1 Peter, and 
finds their teaching, in spite of differences, fundamentally of same type 
and distinct within N.T. M. Kaurmann, Psalms of the East and West, ii.— 
Comparison of two widely different types of devotional song, with summing 
up decidedly in favour of Hebrew Psalter. G. Sr Crain, Tartaros not 
Hades. Tartaros occurs in 2 Peter ii. 4, because writer is speaking of 
fallen angels, not of deceased men. Tartaros is the nether heaven, the 
abode of fallen angels ; Hades, the underworld peopled by the spirits of 
dead men. 

No. 32, August 1902. W. M. Ramsay, St Paul.—Attempt to explain the 
fascination of the Apostle’s personality. In large part, it is due to the 
fact that his career was full of situations and difficulties such as the 
ordinary man has to face. Although he often stands on Christ’s plane of 
eternity, he does not live in it, but only strives towards it. This element 
of striving keeps him on the level of humanity. W. O. E. Ozsreriy, The 
Development of Monotheism in Israel—Comparison of conceptions of Jahwe 
in Elijah and in Amos. The gulf that divides them is so great that it is 
necessary to assume divine intervention to explain doctrine of divine unity 
in Amos. A. E. Garviz, The Surrender of Home.—A study of the “ inner 
life” of Jesus in reference to the relationships of family and home. 
R. A. Fauconer, Is 2 Peter a genuine Epistle to the Churches of Samaria ? 
iii—Destination of Epistle discussed. It may have been a circular letter 
to the Church throughout Samaria. Its probable date, about 60 a.p., 
when synoptic groundwork was taking form. S. I. Curtiss, Discoveries of 
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a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic Sacrifice—The discoveries in 
question were made by author and J. S. Crawford, during three visits to 
Northern Syria, and as result of investigating Arab and Fellahin tradition. 
E. Kornie, On Meaning and Scope of Jer. vii. 22, 23. Marcus Dons, 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Bible, very appreciatory notice. M. Guy Perarsz, 
Brother Anthony, a poem. 


No. 33, September 1902. A. M. Farrpairn, The Governing Idea of the Fourth 
Gospel, John i. 18, sums up meaning of prologue, xiv. 8-9, the moral of 
the history. Prologue must be used to construe the history, the history 
to illustrate the prologue. It is argued that God is not an abstract 
simplicity, but a concrete society; that if He were an Eternal Solitary, 
He could not be essential love. W.M. Ramsay, Shall we hear Evidence or 
not ?—The vision near Damascus is the critical point in the interpretation 
of the life of St Paul. Paul’s claim to have received a divine revelation 
ought not to be set aside as irrational, but deserves scrutiny and testing. 
Author answers preliminary question as to whether the event, in the 
form described, is possible or no, in affirmative. No divine communica- 
tion, except through the senses, could have appealed to Saul: his sudden 
consciousness of Christ’s function may well have come in this way. 
A. E. Garvizr, The Judgment of Religious Rulers and Teachers.—In this 
eighth study of the “inner life” of Jesus, the author deals especially 
with the two incidents, the cleansing of the Temple, and the talk with 
Nicodemus. E. Kornic, On Meaning and Scope of Jer. vii. 22, 23.—Con- 
tinuation of article in No. 32. R. A. Fatconer, Is 2 Peter a genuine 
Epistle to the Churches of Samaria ? iv.—Discusses external attestation, and 
attempts to show dependence of Jude on 2 Peter. H. J. Gispins, The 
Second Epistle of St John.—In this epistle, as in 1 Peter, the prophetic 
figure of a woman to represent a community has been transferred to a 
Christian Church, to whom the letter was addressed (éxAexrj, in ver. 1). 
T. H. Weir, Notes on the Text of the Psalms. 


REVUE BIBLIQUE, Vol. xi. No. 2, April 1902. M. A. van Hoonacker, Les 
Chapitres ix.—wiv. du livre de Zacharie, i—Close commentary, verse by verse, 
of last six chapters of Zech., with different renderings from existing text, 
and reasons given for rejecting readings of Stade, Wellhausen, etc. G. 
Mercati, Frammenti urbinati d'un antica versione latina del libro ii de 
Maccabei. Text of 2 Macc. iv. 39-44, 46-52; v. 3-14; x. 12-26; x. 
27 to xi. 1, given with comments and discussions by author. R. P. 
LaerancE, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques,—Les Morts.—Author seeks to 
disprove theory that Semitic peoples worshipped the dead as gods. He 
examines this theory under the heads, “The names of the dead,” 
“ Funeral Customs,” “ Burials,” “ Duties paid to the dead,” “The other 
life,’ and comes to the conclusion that, although certain exceptional 
human beings might be deified, the fact of being dead did not confer such 
distinction. Asa rule the dead were prayed for, and not to. MELANGES: 
J. P. van Kasreren, L’épilogue canonique du second évangile—A study of 
the authenticity of Mark xvi. 9-20, in the light of N.T. introductions of 
Zahn and Belser. Author inclines to opinion of Belser that the verses in 
question were added later, but by St Mark himself, after appearance of 
third gospel. M. J. Lacranee, La controverse minéosabéo biblique. S. 
Ronzeva..e, Restitution d'une inscription grecque.—Text of inscription en- 
graved on altar of masonry dedicated to Semiramis, and recently discovered 
by M. Poche in Syria. Curonigue: H. Vincent, Les fouilles du Cénacle ; 
un nouvel ossuaire juif ; Le tombeau a ossuaires du mont des Oliviers. Re- 
CENSIONS. BULLETIN. 
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REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE RELIGIEUSES, Vol. vii. 
No. 4, July-August, 1902. J. Turmet, Le dogme du péché original aprés 
Saint Augustin dans l Eglise latine :—i. La condition primitive de [ homme et la 
notion de sa chute.—Since fifth century, the dogma of the fall has occupied 
foremost place in Christian belief, and has preserved intact the general 
form given to it by Augustine in De Genesi ad Lit. Author dwells upon 
points of difference from Augustine in later writings, and upon subsequent 
surmises as to what would have happened to Adam’s posterity if Adam 
had not sinned, as to whether Paradise could have lodged all human kind, 
etc. The theological problems raised by the story of the Fall are touched 
upon, reference being made to the writings of Suarez, Pierre Lombard, 
ete. C. Cattewarrt, Le Codex Fuldensis—A careful examination of this 
text of Tertullian’s Apologeticum, which the author considers the best 
MS. of the work in existence. Ancienne philologie chrétienne. P. 
Lesay, 17 Liturgie (continuation): D. Cycle festal et culte des saints. 
A. Lorsy, Chronique biblique (continuation): iii. Exégése; iv. Histoire 
biblique. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE, Vol. xlv. 
No. 2, April 1902. F. Marruik, Die Frage ist eine religionslose Moral 
miglich ? theologisch beantwortet—The development of conscience, whether 
in the individual or the community, is possible without any religious 
motive. Religion, in contrast to mere morality, is essentially the con- 
sciousness of dependence upon God, and is unworthily conceived when 
regarded as only a useful instrument for ethical purposes. But, in addition 
to an autonomy, it is permissible to speak of a theonomy of the will, 
through which the first is supplemented and referred to its ultimate 
ground. Pure knowledge of the ethical ideal and full power of actualising 
it cannot be attained except on the basis of Christianity and in the spirit 
of divine sonship. W. Wacner, Die griechische Bildung nach Clemens von 
Alexandrien.—An exhaustive treatment of Clement’s attitude to Greek 
culture as a means of defending, broadening and deepening Christianity. 
J. Drisexe, Zur Refutatio omnium haeresium des Hippolytos.—An exposition 
of the work of Volkmar and Cruice as interpreters of Hippolytus, discuss- 
ing also Bunsen’s emendations of the text of the Refutatio. A. Hireenre.p, 
Die Versuchung Jesu.—A_ criticism of Holtzmann’s treatment of the 
Temptation, designed to show that his theory of the priority of Mark’s 
account is untenable.—ANZEIGEN. . 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. xiv. No. 56, July 1902. H.S. Q. 
Henriques, The Jews and English Law, iv.—Historical survey of the laws 
concerning the civil and political status of the Jews up to the time of the 
negotiations with Cromwell for their re-admission into the country. E. 
N. Apter, Auto de Fé and Jew (continued).—The story of José Diaz 
Pimienta, burnt at Seville in 1720 for having apostatised to Judaism, is 
related. Two tables follow, one of Autos de Fé in Spain, the other of 
those celebrated in Portugal and her colonies. J. GotpzinEer, Bemerkungen 
sur Neuhebriiischen Poesie.—Stress is laid on the evidence of Arabic influ- 
ence and examples adduced, showing the effect of this influence on the 
phraseology, form, and ideas of Neo-Hebrew poetry. J. Jacoss, Earliest 
Representation of the Ark of the Law. W. Bacuer, Die von Schechter edirten 
Saadyana.—A number of critical notes. W. Bacuer, Aus einer alten Poetik. 
—Translation of Arabic fragments of the Saadyana. S. Krauss, Zur 
Topographie von Caesarea. S. PoznAnski, Zum Schrifttum der Siidarabischen 
Juden, Critica, Notices: Review by C. H. Toy of Jastrow’s “ Study 
of Religion.” 
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(2) Philosophical. 


MIND, N.S., Vol. xi. No. 43, July 1902. F. H. Brapitey, On Mental Conflict 
and Imputation.—Volition is the realisation of itself by an idea, with which 
the self here and now is identified. Against this definition, objection has 
been urged that two ideas may be present at once to the mind, moving us 
towards two incompatible actions, each idea being felt as mine and identi- 
fied with myself. But even if such conflict of ideas be admitted, the self 
need not be identified with them alike and equally. In all regions of our 
nature there is a distinction between the self which is essential and the 
self which is accidental, and this distinction can and does come before us 
as a difference in kind between mine and not mine. The alleged case, 
however, of an idea realising itself openly in the face of its opposite 
cannot be admitted: if two ideas each contain simply and uncondi- 
tionally the negation of the other, they cannot each at the same time 
be identified with myself. One must banish the other, or they will 
oscillate in a wavering alternation. Theory of an inexplicable Will 
choosing between them is dismissed as an absurdity. W. M‘Doveatt, 
The Physiological Factors of the Attention Process, i. HH. MacCou, 
Symbolic Logic, iv. J. A. Stewart, The Attitude of Speculative Idealism 
to Natural Science. Speculative idealists oppose scientific naturalism on 
the ground that unless a “ spiritual principle” be posited, ethical conduct 
and consequently interest in truth would be excluded. But the opposi- 
tion is nullified by the vagueness of the idea of “ spiritual principle.” If 
it be an Impersonal Something, which differentiates itself into persons, 
how does it differ from the matter of the scientists, and become capable of 
supplying an ideal, which the latter can not. Critica, Notices, amongst 
which are reviews of Howison’s Limits of Evolution, by J. E. M‘Taceart, 
and of M‘Taggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, by R. R. Marert. 


Osrtuary Notice of the late Professor Adamson, by Henry Jones. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. xi. No. 64, July 1902. E. B. M‘Grvary, 
The Consciousness of Obligation—The Kantian distinction between two 
types of the consciousness of obligation is justified by introspective 
analysis. Corresponding to Kant’s hypothetical imperative is the con- 
sciousness of conditional obligation, and corresponding to his categorical 
imperative is the consciousness of absolute obligation. The first, as 
dependent upon the existence of a desire for a certain end, is teleological ; 
the second, as necessary in itself, without any other end, is non-teleo- 
logical. The moral law as a categorical imperative is our schoolmaster to 
control the unchartered freedom of chance desire, but makes way, in the 
mature mind, for the law of the conditional, reasonable imperative, which 
is the law of freedom. J. Dewry, The Evolutionary Method as applied to 
Morality.—In this, the second of two papers, author considers the influence 
upon practical conduct, or morality as such, of an evolutionary treatment 
of ethics. W. Smrru, The Metaphysics of Time.—There is not anything 
which begins to be and ceases to be; whatever is, is eternal. Past and 
future exist in an eternal now. But the eternity is not the eternity of 
Eleatic being ; it is the eternity of the fulness, of all the concrete experi- 
ences, of the universe. All experience is part of the eternal consciousness. 
Time is a representation made up of space and certain sense factors by 
means of which we picture the order in experience which is not temporal ; 
the truth of change is to be found not in the transition from being to 
nothing, but in the infinite diversity of finite experiences. Reviews oF 
Books, including Royce’s Gifford Lectures, vol. ii., by J. Deway. Notices 
or New Books. Nores. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, Vol. xii. No. 4, July 1902. 
M. E. Rosinson, Originality.—Society is suffering at present from a 
deadening formality; we live more for appearances than for inner 
realities, Such untruthfulness is fatal to originality. Honesty and 
independence are its characteristics, and the task of this age is the 
creation of a human atmosphere in which these characteristics can thrive. 
J. Martin, The Social Value of Trade Unionism.—T.U. not cause of class 
divisions, but result of them; strikes not desired by T.U., because dead 
loss to employed and employer ; T.U. trains its members in the art of self- 
government, cultivates co-operation and the subordination of self to good of 
others. J. M‘Caspe, The Conversion of St Augustine—Contends that it was 
not a conversion at all, in the ethical meaning of the word. A. J. JEnKIN- 
son, The Problem of Conduct.—An adverse criticism of the recent work of 
A. E. Taylor. A. H. Luoyn, Scholars of the Cloister: a Defence.—Cloister 
schools founded by Charlemagne developed into places for thinkers and 
philosophers as well as priests. Scholasticism was the forerunner of 
modern science. F. Tuiiy, Intuitionism and Teleology.—There is no con- 
tradiction between the thought that conscience is innate and the notion 
that the ultimate criterion of morality lies in the end which it realises. 
The first means that we can distinguish between right and wrong without 
having acquired that knowledge ; the second means that the realisation of 
a certain purpose is the ultimate reason of the rightness of an act, and 
this statement does not affect the truth of the former. J. D. Locan, The 
Optimistic Implications of Idealism.—Boox Reviews. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, 10° année. No. 4, July 
1902. M. Hésert, La derniére Idole.—To speak of the divine instead of 
God is to sacrifice an image in order to save an idea. The term “God” 
has become an anthropomorphic idol, the type of arbitrary tyrannical 
government. Yet there is no need to break with religious forms; for the 
masses, aspiration towards truth and beauty corresponds to no idea, whereas 
love for God does. Only we must be careful not to transform religious 
conceptions into fetishes. E. Cuartier, L’Idée d Objet.—A discussion of 
the parts played by sense and thought in the perception of an object 
emphasising the importance of reason in ordinary sense experience. 
Cu. Dunan, La responsabilité—Moral responsibility implies an eternal 
reason on the one side, and a reasonable (absolute) free being on the other. 
It varies in individuals according to times and citcumstances. Responsi- 
bility is grounded upon a noumenal will in contradistinction to the 
empirical will which produces actions in phenomenal world. Two things 
differentiate legal from moral responsibility, obligation and external 
sanction. F, Eve.un, La dialectique des antinomies Kantiennes.—A careful 
discussion of Kant’s second antinomy. A. Lanpry, L’utilité, sociale de la 
propriété individuelle. P. Lapie, Ethologie politique. L. Covrurat, L’ Etat 
présent des sciences, d aprés M. Picard.—Livres Nouveaux. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, Vol. xxvii. No. 7, July 1902. J. H. Levsa, 
Les Tendances fondamentales des mystiques chrétiens—The problem for the 
mystics is not that of the summum bonum.: it is a practical volitional 
problem, not a speculative one. Lives of Mdme. Guyon, of Tauler, ete. 
are cited in illustration. The attitude of mysticism is not individualistic 
but pre-eminently social. J. Puippe, Qu’est ce qu'une image mentale ? 
Visual images are analysed by experiments with persons asked to describe 
precisely what they see of some given object, as, e.g., the page of a book 
or the Notre Dame at Paris. C. Bos, Du plaisir de la douleur—The 
pleasure of pain is a phenomenon confirmed through all time since Homer, 
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who speaks of enjoying suffering. Numerous examples from literature are 
given. “Sadness,” says Malebranche, “is the most agreeable of feelings 
to a man who endures misery.” Revue Générate, Vernon Lee reviews 
recent German works on Aesthetics.—ANatyses ET Comptes ReEnpuvs. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, 
Vol. exx. No. 1. J. Reumke, Zum Lehrbegriff des Wirkens.—To act means 
to be the condition of a change in another individual being. No single 
thing can change in and through itself; at least two individual things 
required for the possibility of action. The principle of reciprocity 
is of universal validity in the world of things. F. Jopt, Goethe und Kant.— 
Kant’s dualism of phenomenal and noumenal altogether foreign to Goethe. 
For the latter, nature, as given in sensation, is an expression of the highest 
reality. J. Beramann, Ueber den Begriff der Quantitat. J. Livienrexp, 
Fassung des Begriffes der Mathematischen Wahrscheinlichkeit. E. Scuwepter, 
Die Lehre von der Beseeltheit der Atome bei Lotze.—Lotze’s theory of 
psychical atoms undergoes modification when he comes to regard the 
world as the manifestation of a single absolute existence. REcENSIONEN. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, N.S., Vol. viii. No.2. H. 
Rickert, Ueber die Aufgaben einer Logik der Geschichte.—Article occasioned 
by a criticism of Ténnies upon author’s theory of historical method. 
History differs from natural science in using individual or particular 
notions instead of general or universal laws. Historical events are 
products of the acts of free individual agents, and cannot, therefore, be 
treated after the manner of physical occurrences. S. Wirasek, Wert und 
Schinheit.—Aesthetics differs from ethics in that its objects are considered 
not primarily from the point of view of worth, but from their capacity of 
producing enjoyment. An object is beautiful not because of its worth; 
its worth depends upon its beauty. A. Drews, Zur Frage nach dem Wesen 
des Ich.—Conscious states though actual are phenomenal, not ultimately 
real. They depend upon a noumenal ego, that in relation to them must 
be described as unconscious. E. Buttaty, Das Bewusstseinsproblem. In 
this second article, author discusses the meaning of the term experience 
and the part played by sensation in the process of perception. A. Zucca, 
La Soluzione del Grande Enigma. F. Tonntxs, Jahresbericht uber Erscheinungen 
des Soziologie, 1897 u. 1898. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENCHAFLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, 
Vol. xxvi. No. 3. C. von Brockporrr, Galileis Philosophische Mission.—A 
thorough examination of Galileo’s labours as scientist, philosopher and 
social reformer. G. M. Gresster, Ueber den Einfluss von Kiilte und Warme 
auf das seelische Funktionieren des Menschen.—For spiritual evolution of man 
temperate zones are the most favourable. Primitive man must have been 
a dweller in the tropics, but culture and mental concentration need for 
their development the influence of external difficulties not to be met with 
in tropical lands. K. Mare, Bromses und Grimsehls Kritik meiner Schrifi, 
Natur-philosophische Untersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre. A. ViEr- 
KANDT, Natur und Kultur im socialen Individuum. BrsprECHUNGEN UBER 
ScHRIFTEN. SELBSTANZEIGE. 





G. D. H. 
Lonpon. 





